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PARKER & LESTER, .3!iMeu, 


— ESTABLISHED 1830. —— 


MANUFACTURERS’ QRMSIDE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


AND CONTRACTORS. 


PaTENT ANTIMONY PAINT & PARKER'S IMPERIAL BLACK VARNISH. 


OXIDE PAINTS, OILS, AND GENERAL STORES, FOR GAS AND WATER WORKS. 


SAFETY GAS-MAIN SHORT’S PATENT 
STOPPER, GAS-LEAK INDICATORS. 


FOR {SHUTTING OFF GAS IN MAINS > : FOR 
Cay REPAIRS. GROUND USE = =a PURIFIER Bisros */ | sume 
FLUSH BOXES at BLOW-OFF , AIR, a TURE 
ETC. vawves, | WATER, STEAM, |Biiagn IN 
OR VAGUUM. OD GAS-MAINS. 


HIGHLY Be | FQ. FOR Many Thousands in Daily Operation. 


SENSITIVE. Lae HARD — 
J.W.&C.J. PHILLIPS, 


LONG RANGE. USAGE. 
WITH ALL 23, COLLEGE HILL, 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. LONDON, E.C. 


VERTICALLY CAST IRON PIPES. 


WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL MAINS FOR GAS OR WATER. 


CENTRAL 194. ‘AMOUR, 
1890 HOLBORN. LONDON.” 34, HOLBORN WIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


METHANE-HYDROGEN GAS. 


Invaluable for 
Gas-Works. 





















































NO OIL REQUIRED. 


The Methane-Hydrogen 
Apparatus uses TAR 
instead. 


* ~ or ae 
io PSE 


hips ey 





BIGGS, WALL, & CO, 


Gas Engineers, 


13, Cross Street, 
FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


et RH AND 
Photo. showing Methane-Hydrogen Plant under construction at the 


Great Western Railway Gas-Works, Swindon. HAMPDEN WORKS, NEW SOUTHGATE. 
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HONE’S PATENT GRABS 


Automatic, Efficient, & Economical. 
APPLICABLE TO ANY ORDINARY SINGLE CHAIN CRANE. 











These Grabs are unequalled for handling Coal, Coke, Ballast, Sand, 
Macadam, Ores, &c. effecting in all cases very substantial savings. 


Used by all the Principal Gas Companies, Colliery Owners, Coal 
Merchants, Engineers, Contractors, &c., at Home and Abroad. 





Applications for Prices and Particulars ave invited by the Sole Manufacturer— 


» THE THAMES IRON WORKS, SHIPBUILDING, and 
ENGINEERING COMPANY, LTD.. 


CANNING TOWN, LONDON, 











Telegrams: 
“ COCKEYS 


FROME.” 


GASHOLDERS IN EITHER STEEL OR WROUGHT IRON. 











CAST-IRON COLUMNS. 





STEEL or WROUGHT 
IRON STANDARDS. 
(Any Section.) 








INLET and OUTLET 
PIPES in either CAST 
or WROUGHT IRON, or , 

STEEL. 











ees 








London Office: 181, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Telegrams : 


EDWARD COCKEY & SONS, LTD. “=<... 


GASHOLDER TANKS IN STEEL, WROUGHT OR CAST IRON. 








HY? RAULIC MAINS. 
FOUL MAINS. 
CONDENSERS. 


#6 | RETORT-LIDS. 


PURIFIERS. 
HYDRAULIC LIFTS. 
ROOFS. 


Md BOILERS in either 


WROUGHT IRON or 
STEEL. 








LAMP COLUMNS, MAIN PIPES, and IRREGULARS always in Stock. 


THE IRON-WORKS, FROME, SOMERSET. 


BALE & HARDY, Agents. 





Every Description of 


FIRE-CLAY GOODS 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY. 





Personal attention given 
te all erders. 








RETORTS 









INCLINED 
AND HORIZONTAL 


of both Taper and 
Parallel Sections. 


SPECIALS FOR WATER GAS PLANTS. 
CHECKER BRICKS ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
LARGE STOCKS KEPT. 
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HE BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, LTD., 


GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
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ie : Telegrams : 
if GASOMETER, ce -, = an GLASGOW. 
ip GLASGOW.” : = 
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GAS APPARATUS 
OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


RETORTS, 
CONDENSERS, 
SCRUBBERS, 
PURIFIERS, 


GASHOLDERS 
AND 
TANKS. 


AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. | 2 


OIL PLANT > Tee | 


~ ~— = 
= , 
U 
2 
iy 
\ — 
~ 


BRIDGES, 
GIRDERS, 
WHARVES, 
PIERS. 


ROOFING 
OF 
EVERY STYLE. 


PIPES, VALVES, 
AND 
CONNECTIONS. 


: ao ENGINES, 

= a - EXHAUSTERS, 
ee EE STEAM-BOILERS, 
6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, | SE  caseeae AND 


Weck’'s Centre-Yalve for 30-inch Connections for GRANTON GAS-WORKS of the 
CANNON STREET, E.C. EDINBURGH and LEITH CORPORATIONS GAS COMMISSIONERS. FITTINGS. 


GEORGE ORME & CO. (Branch of Meters Ltd.) 


ATLAS METER WORKS, 


rig gpa PARK STREET, OLDHAM. 
és 
NEW CENTURY ” pattern 


Ga Prepayment Cas-Ioelers 


i 
Fitted with Detachable Attachments. | : | 





Folie SS ent ease . 








Arranged for 1d.,1s.,or any other Coin desired. | “a 


vm 
Il Ms i 


Hitt 


Wi | 


ttt { 


/ Y 
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ee 
qi 
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Change of Price eftected by simply 
removing Crown Wheel “A” and : Nail | 
replacing same with a : i i Mh 
another Wheel. iy. 
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SUPPLIED UPON APPLICATION. 





ANY FURTHER PARTICULARS WILL BE 
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NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


LIMITED. 
THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, near SHEFFIELD. 
Established 1790 


LONDON OFFICE: 19, Great George Street, WESTMINSTER. 
Telegraphic Addresses, ‘“ NEWTON, SHEFFIELD,” ‘‘ ACCOLADE, LONDON.” 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, and CONTRACTORS. | 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF : 
PLANT, APPARATUS, AND MACHINERY FoR GAS AND CHEMICAL WORKS. 
RETORTS AND FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES with SELF-SEALING LIDS. 
IMPROVED COAL AND COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS, AND ELEVATORS. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS. AND WASHERS. 


PURIFIERS with Planed Joints a Speciality. 


PATENT CENTRE-VALVES, RACK AND SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS AND 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, AND SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, AND ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS, CAST-IRON OR STEEL TANKS. 


DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREE. 


PIG IRON (2°=°"*) for Engine Cylinders. GAS COAL famous for its Unrivalled excellence. 


BARRY, HENRY, & CO.., 


. 


— LIMITED. : 






































Spectalttees : 


Specialities : 
TRANSMISSION  aecemnnenan 
OF ; SUL EH OF 
POWER. /(iAll lJ Ze Pian MATERIALS. 
Rope & Belt Pulleys, 7 em Conveyors, 
Spur & Bevel Wheels, Elevators, 


Shafting & Couplings, 
Pedestals, & Fixings. 


Grinding Machinery, 
Motors. 























WORKS: AND 
ABERDEEN, 64, MARK LANE, 
SCOTLAND. LONDON. E.C. 








GAS ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for, and Erectors of, all Gas-Works Plant. 


REGENERATORS, GENERATORS, ano 
DIRECT-FIRED RETORTS. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 








THE we 
NSTANLEY ) 
SPECIALTY 





Complete Installations of Horizontal and Inclined Retorts. 


ADDRESS— 


NEWTON CHAMBERS,‘ CANNON STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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MODERN GAS APPARATUS, 
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C. & W. WALKER, LTD. 


London Office: Midland Iron-Works : 
110, CANNON STREET, E.C. DONNINGTON, near NEWPORT, SALOP. 








TH E 


ORIGINAL NEW INVERTED BURNERS. 


The “BIJOU” BURNER is the neatest, most decorative, and economical ever 
known, and is the real rival to Electric Light at One-Tenth the cost. 








All Mantles we 
supply are made of 
best double-woven 

Ramie, and 


marked with our 





Trade Mark, 
nt 99 
No. 3 “BIJOU ” BURNER. N ICO. 
INVERTED FITTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS. No. 2 BURNER. 





The New Inverted Incandescent Gas Lamp G0.,L0. 


23, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, worversameron 









| Please apply for Petes ies ; 
‘tear Ge IN STOCK AND PROGRESS. 





Fig. 705. “SINGLE RAM’? Fig. 598, “CORNISH?” ” STEAM-PUMP FOR Fig. 685. ‘*RELIABLE’’ STEAM-PUMP FOR_ Fig. 712. ‘“ DOUBLE-RAM” 
STEAM-PUMP, BOILER FEEDING, &c, TAR AND THICK FLUIDS. STEAM-PUMP, 
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THE WHESSOE FOUNDRY CO.. LTD. 


Works: DARLINGTON. 





sarin AMAR ic oer caren 
we Piet 7h ae ON 





‘¢ Whessoe”’ Rotary Washer-Scrubber (H. Kirkham & Chandler's patent). Capacity 1,500,000 Cub. ft. per diem. 
One of Two Machines supplied by us to a Foreign Gas-Works, photographed in our shops during course of construction. 


London Office: 106, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


THE COMPLETE STOKER. 


Both Discharging and Charging Operations performed by one machine, 
for Retorts 20 feet through. 





— ° oe ee ep 
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FOR 


STEELL 
BUILDINGS 


AND ALL OTHER 


STRUCTURAL 
WORK 


APPLY TO 











Steel Frame Buildin 








< 
- *& 

<> i 

~~ my - 














, 246 ft. long, 40 ft. span, 
height, 80 ft. 


Order placed August 23, 
Erection started Sept. 18, (1905. 
Finished November 25, 


ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE, & CO,, LTD,, 





STocHTON-ON "TEES. 





i PATENT For 

99 
eo STOPPING CRACKS 
CEMENT _ !NGAS RETORTS. 


Makers: JOHN &. WILLIAMS & CO., mose’cane, MANCHESTER, S. W. 





GAS COAL AND CANNEL. 


WILSON CARTER & PEARSON, 


LIMITED. 
Gas, Steam, and other Fuel for Home and Export. 


GAS COKE CONTRACTORS. 
CHIEF OFFICES: 


50, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
TIMMIS’S PATENT 


CLINKERING DOOR, 


Illustrated Advertisement, with full Particulars, 
in “JOURNAL” for April 4, 1905, p. 66. 


GEO. H. TIMMIS, 
River Stour Works, STOURBRIDGE. 


Telegrams: ** TIMMIS, LYB,’ National Telephone: 13, LYE. 


orof MARPER & MOORES, LTD., 


STOURBRIDGE. 




















TILLEY BROTHERS, 


INVITE INQUIRIES FOR 


SLOT INSTALLATIONS, 


STREET LIGHTING, 
PENDANTS, BRACKETS, 
GLOBE-HOLDERS, 


HARD-WOOD BLOCKS, 
MAIN-COCKS, &c. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


03, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON, E. 














EVYERITT’S 


PATENT TAR-EXTRACTOR 


As a Naphthalene Remover. 


The Exhaust Steam heats up the Tar and the Gas, and enables 
it to remove the maximum amount of Naphthalene. By removing 
the Tar, no Naphthalene is carried forward to the Scrubbers, 
except in strong and thorough combination with an EXCESS of 
light hydrocarbons, so evenly distributed and always sufficient 
in quantity to prevent the action of ammonia on the phenols 
liberating the Naphthalene dissolved by them. 





SOLE MAKERS: 


ROBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, 


ROSE MOUNT IRON-WORKS, LTD., 


ELLAND, Yorks. 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER, LIMITED. 

















“yg 





No connection with 
any persons of 
| similar Names orany 
; Firm making use of 


such names, 


Improved Patent ‘‘STANDARD”’ Washer-Scrubber and Tar-Washer. 
ADDRESS:—-PALACE CHAMBERS, BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Sole Agents for the Berlin-Anhaltische-Maschinenbau Act. Ges. Specialities. 


THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO., LIM: 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, and supply 
the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 


ENGLAND DistRict orrice: 6, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 











Telegraphic Address: “WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.” Telephone No. 200. 
DISTRICT OFFICE : 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sole Agents. 
Telegraphic Address: “Parker, London.” 


oak, 





HALIFAX. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
181, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


MELBOURNE: 
31, QUEEN STREET. 


Inclined Retort 
Installation, 


WITH 


Gravity Bucket 
Conveying Plant. 
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Hire out the 


“ACME” 


GAS COOKER. 





It will give no trouble 


to you or to the consumer. 
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ARDEN HILL & CO. 

] “ACME” WORKS, 

i BIRMINGHAM. 

| * 

: ' 
WORKS: 238, Kingsland Road, LONDON, N.E.; 


Union Street, OLDHAM; Hanover Street, DUBLIN; 18, Atkinson Street, MANCHESTER. 
ty 4 W 4 ie, 


g 
% 


7 


To change Price of Gas, 
remove Wheels marked 
T & B (Top & Bottom) ; 
replacing them with 
other Price Wheels sent 
free on application. 


‘““METER OLDHAM.’ 
“METER DUBLIN.” 
‘METER MANCHESTER. ° 


Telegraphic 


‘*METER LONDON.” 
Addresses: : 


142 DALSTON, 
Nat, Telephone | 340 OLDHAM. 
Nos. ;: (; 1995 DUBLIN 
2918 MANCHESTER. 














Front View with lodex Door Stneesinili 
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MESSRS. HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW 





CARBURETTED-WATER-GAS PLANT 





Cubic Feet Daily. 


Aarhus, Denmark 800,000 
Antwerp, Belgium 1,500,000 
Aylesbury . 150,000 
Barrow 300,000 
Bath . 1,000,000 
Belfast 1,700,000 
Belfast (Second) 4,500,000 
Birmingham 1,500,000 
Bordentown, N.J. 125,000 
Bournemouth 1,000,000 
Bremen, Germany 550,000 
Bremen, Germany (Second) 950,000 
Brentford . 1,200,000 
Bridlington , 150,000 
Bridlington (Second). 200,000 
Brighton 1,750,000 
Brighton (Second) 1,850,000 
Brussels—Forest 1,000,000 
Brussels—Ville . 750,000 
Brussels—Ville (Second) . 750,000 
Brussels—Ville (Third) 1,500,000 
Carlisle : ' 600,000 
Chorley , . 300,000 
Commercial Gas Co. . 850,000 
Commercial (Second) 850,000 
Commercial (Third) . 1,250,000 
Commercial (Fourth) 2,,000,000 
Copenhagen 700,000 
Copenhagen (Second) 2,500,000 
Coventry , 600,000 
Coventry (Second) 600,000 
Croydon 1,250,000 
Croydon (Second) 625,000 
Croydon (Third) 625,000 
Deventer, Holland 150,000 
Deventer, Holland (Second) 200,000 
De@king 150,000 
Dublin , ' 2,000,000 
Dublin (Second). 2,000,000 
Dunedin, N.Z. 150,000 
Dunedin, N.Z. (Second) 2'75,000 
Durham 200,000 
Eastbourne 1,250,000 
Edinburgh . 2,000,000 
Epsom 225,000 
Falmouth . 150,000 
Faversham - 200,000 


AND WORK UNDERTAKEN 


Taunton (2nd) . 350,000 
Bognor oe 100,000 
Bournemouth (2nd) . 500,000 
Vienna . . . . . 8,500,000 
Maastricht, Holland 200,000 


Antwerp, Belgium (2nd) 1,000,000 
Tottenham (5th) . . 1,000,000 
The Hague, Holland (2nd) 500,000 


Hampton Court. . . 500,000 
Lea Bridge (3rd) 400,000 
Dublin (8rd). . . . 650,000 
North Middlesex (3rd) 75,000 


St. Gallen, Switz. (2nd) 225,000 
Brussels—St. Josse . 1,000,000 
Dundee . . . . . 1,500,000 
Bridgwater . . . . 200,000 


HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW TOTAL . 


G. L. & C. Co., Beckton . 2,250,000 
G.L.&C.Co., ., (2nd) 10,750,000 
G. L.& C. Co., Bromley. 3,750,000 
G.L. & C. Co., Fulham . 1,750,000 
G.L.& C. Co., Nine Elms 2,750,000 
Geneva, Switz. 500,000 
Gosport ; . 200,000 
Goteborg, Sweden . 300,000 
Guildford . 350,000 
Hamburg, ay 1,750,000 
Hartlepool 750,000 
Hebden Bridge. 200,000 
Heidelberg, Germany 200,000 
Holyoke, Mass. 600,000 
Hull . ‘ - 1,500,000 
L. & N.W. Rly., Crewe ’ 700,000 
Lawrence, Mass. . 400,000 
Lea Bridge 350,000 
Lea Bridge (Second) 350,000 
Liége, omens 1,000,000 
Lincoln 500,000 
Liverpool . 3,500,000 
Liverpool (Second) . 4,500,000 
Longton , 600,000 
Magdeburg, Germany 1,400,000 
Maidenhead 225,000 
Maidenhead (Second) 225,000 
Malta 400,000 
Manchester 3,500,000 
Manchester (Second) 3,500,000 
McKeesport, Pa. 500,000 
Merthyr Tydfil 300,000 
Middlesbrough. 1,250,000 | 
Newburgh, N.Y. 350,000 
Newburgh (Second). 250,000 
New York. ; 1,200,000 
New York. 4,000,000 
North Middlesex 150,000 
North Middlesex (Second 200,000 
Norwich , 1,000,000 
Ostend, Belgium 100,000 
Perth, W.A. . 125,000 
Port Elizabeth, S. A. 400,000 
Portsmouth 1,000,000 
Posen, Germany 450,000 
Posen, Germany (Second) ‘(700,000 
Preston 1,400,000 


West Ham (2nd) . . 800,000 
Brieg, Silesia . . . 100,000 
Brussels—Ville (4th) 350,000 
Innsbruck, Austria 200,000 
Marlborough . . . 100,000 
Flensburg, Sleswig 300,000 
Weston-super-Mare . 300,000 
Wexford, Ireland. . 100,000 
Budapest, Hungary . 50,000 
Swindon .. . 300,000 
Reading. .. . 4 ,000, ‘000 
Oberhausen, Germany 175, ‘000 
Malmo, Sweden . . 350,000 
Ipswich. . . . . 750,000 
Winchester (2nd). . 125,000 
Zwolle, Holland (2nd) 200,000 





SINCE JANUARY 1, 


DOUBLE-SUPERHEATER SYSTEM. —— 
Cubic Feet Daily. 


Cubic Feet Daily. 


Redhill 2'775,000 
Redhill (Second) 300,000 
Reichenberg, Bohemia 200,000 
Romford 300,000 
Rotterdam, Holland . 850,000 


Rotterdam, Holland (Second) 1,500,000 


Rotterdam, Holland (Third) ‘750,000 
St. Gallen, Switz. 225;000 
St. Joseph, Mo. . 750,000 
Santiago de Cuba 400,000 
Scarborough 800,000 
Shanghai . ‘ 225,000 
Shanghai (Second) 2.25,000 
Southampton : 800,000 
Southampton (Second) 500,000 
Southgate . . 400,000 
Southport . ' 750,000 
Southport (Second) . 900,000 
Stafford 500,000 
Staines 600,000 
Stockport . ' ' 600,000 
Stockport (Second) . 600,000 
Stockton-on-Tees 500,000 
Swansea ; 750,000 
Swansea (Second) 1,000,000 
Sydney—Harbour : 500,000 
Sydney — Harbour (Second) 500,000 
Sydney—Mortlake 500,000 
Sydney—Mortlake a 500,000 
Syracuse, N.Y. . 850,000 
Taunton. 225,000 
The Hague, Holland . 1,000,000 
Tilburg, Holland 400,000 
Tottenham. 750,000 
Tottenham (Second) . 750,000 
Tottenham (Third) 350,000 
Tottenham (Fourth) . 1,000,000 
Tunbridge Wells 1,000,000 
Utrecht, Holland 1,000,000 
Utrecht, Holland (Second) 1,000,000 
Waltham ; 400,000 
Wandsworth & Putney 1,800,000 
Watford 300,000 
Watford (Second) 350,000 
West Ham. 1,500,000 
Winchester 925,000 
Zwolle, Holland. 200,000 
1904. 
Alkmaar, Holland . . 400,000 
Leiden, Holland . . 500,000 
Poole. . . .- ~». 1,800,000 
Berlin-Rixdorf . . . 650,000 


Berlin-Charlottenburg 2,500,000 
Bochum, Westphalia . 530,000 
Brussels—Anderlecht . 350,000 
Leigh, Lancs. . . . 350,000 
Stockport (8rd). . . 400,000 
Agram, Croatia. . . 200,000 
Bruges, Belgium . . 200,000 
Liege, Belgium (2nd) . 750,000 
Lemberg, Galicia . . 260,000 
Leeuwarden, Holland . 400,000 
Stockholm . . . 1,500,000 
Romford (2nd) . 350,000 


- 164,600,000 (CUBIC FEET DAILY. 


UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT C0., U.S. A. 473, 200, OOO (CUBIC FEET DAILY. 
TOTAL 637,800,000 CUBIC FEET DAILY. 


36 & 38, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
Telegrams; ‘*EPISTQOLARY LONDON,” 





UNITED STATES OFFICE: 
31, NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
GAS, &C.— 


Opposition to the Sulphur Restrictions Bill 

Labour Questions in Parliament. ... 

Stand-by Supplies . : 

Settlements ; 

Lesson of the Ilfracombe Accident—Dan- 
gers of Coal ne Midland —_— 
Association , 


Notes from Westminster . 

An American Investigation into Company and 
Municipal Management ‘ 

The Conservation of Coal or the Extinction 
of a Nation a a 

Gas Stock and Share Market 

Electric Lighting Memoranda. . 

Presentation to Mr. William North a 

A Mechanical Change-Giver for Prepayment 
Meters Consumers . 

Gourock Croporation Gas- -Works—Completion 
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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 





Opposition to the Sulphur Restrictions Bill. 


Ir must be as gall and wormwood to those who refuse to 
believe that Lord Rayleigh and other scientific men knew 
what they were talking about when they reported to the 
Board of Trade, for the information of Parliament, that the 
elimination of the sulphur compounds from gas is a needless 


refinement, and are pertinaciously persisting in opposi- | 


tion to the Joint Bill for the removal of the sulphur restric- 
tions, to find that their small number is being seriously 
reduced. When the remnant, headed by the pragmatic 
London County Council, who have really no concern in the 
matter, appear before the Select Committee to whom the 
Bill will be referred for consideration, naturally one of the 
very first matters the Committee will want enlightenment 
upon is as to the reason the Authorities of Hull, Norwich, 
Hanley, Hastings, Reading, Richmond, Tunbridge Wells, 
and Wandsworth are not before them; and they will be 
told that these Authorities, like the governing bodies in 
the Derby, Tottenham and Edmonton, Chichester, and pro- 
bably other Gas Companies’ districts, are, after a complete 
consideration of the question, all satisfied that the Depart- 
mental Committee are right, and that had there been any 
real ground for the imposition of the restrictions in question, 
Parliament would Jong since have made their application 
general. Reading perhaps ought to be excepted from the 
list, as though a sufficient vote in the Council was obtained 
to negative their taking steps in opposition, the voting did 
not really represent a superiority in the number of members 
favourable to inactivity. 

The authorities referred to above have not, it is only right 


to say, withdrawn opposition, as was suggested at a meeting | 


of the Ipswich Council last week, without having had before 
them “reports, statistics, and tests.’”’ With those valuable 
aids to decision, the report of the Departmental Committee 
teemed ; and—added to the 650 or so gas undertakings which 
are not under the sulphur clauses, and the consumers of 
which live and thrive equally with those whose gas is sub- 
jected to lime purification—the gas consumers of London 
and the suburbs can now add testimony as to their not having 
experienced any ill-effects from the abandonment of lime 
in purification. There isa great deal of vapid talk over this 
matter; and we do wish that the Town Councils and their 
officials would try to look at it in a practical manner. We 


cannot for example understand—and we conscientiously say | 


this though consuming daily alarge quantity of gas purified 
only by oxide of iron—what the Gas Inspector of Ipswich 
means when he says that, if anyone goes into a town where 
the sulphur restrictions are not in force, he will soon find 
out without being told. Perhaps he will show the direc- 
tion of our ignorance, as experience has not pointed it out. 
The Ipswich Town Council have not yet decided whether 
or not to oppose the Joint Bill; but before they do resolve 
one way or the other, it may with respect be suggested 
to them that they consider thoroughly the figures that Mr. 
D, Ford Goddard put before them, and ask themselves what 
they mean, and what they establish. They may also be 
asked to consider the scientific position of those who signed 
the report of the Departmental Committee, and to put those 


eminent gentlemen into the scales with the Ipswich Clinical — 
' with general approval. 


Society. 

Returning to the withdrawal of opposition to the Bill, we 
regard as of no small importance the decisions of the local 
authorities of Hull and Norwich, and of the area supplied by 
the Potteries station of the British Gaslight Company, for 
the reason that these widely separated and important places 
are supplied by this one Company. Their stations expose 
the absurdity enveloping the limitation. The Company are 
supplying in five cities and towns; and while in Hull and 
Norwich the restriction has been to 30 grains and in the 
Staffordshire Potteries to 20 grains, at the Trowbridge and 
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Holywell stations no restriction at all has ever been applied. 


And where no limitation has been applied, there has been no 
complaint, to the best of our recollection, regarding the purity 
of the gas; whereas at Norwich, well-founded complaints of 
nuisance caused by the effluvium on the change of purifiers 


_ have occasioned a great deal of trouble and anxiety. Buta 


further peculiarity associated with the gas supply of Hull is 
that, while the Company have been hitherto working under 
the 30-grain restriction, the Sutton, Southcoats, and Drypool 
Gas Company, who supply gas in the eastern part of Hull, 
are under no sulphur compounds restrictions whatsoever. 
Although the Hull Corporation are themselves not gas 
makers, they are gas distributors—purchasing in bulk the 
supply they require for the Old Town from the British 
Gas Company. That again accentuates the importance 
of their decision. As their Gas and Water Engineer, they 
have a gentleman (Mr. F.. J. Bancroft) who is able to appre- 
ciate the great difficulty imposed upon gas makers in their 
purification methods in gaining the little result which is the 
“bone” of all the contention, and who knows that, so far 
as the interests of the consumers are concerned, the removal 
of the sulphur compounds is altogether a work of superero- 
gation. On his report, and on the evidence furnished by 
the supply of the two Companies in the one administrative 
area—the one Company under restriction and the other not— 
the Corporation have had no hesitation in coming to the deci- 
sion that there is no real ground for opposition. This, and 
the announcement made on the subject by the Chairman of 
the British Gaslight Company (Mr. J. Horsley Palmer) at 
the meeting of the shareholders last Wednesday, will be very 
helpful to those other Companies who are being opposed by 
a diminishing number of authorities mistakenly hostile to a 
simple act of justice. For there is no reason why a handful 
of gas suppliers should be in a worse position than gas sup- 
pliers generally. 

We therefore hope, before any further expense is incurred 
in opposition, that a spirit of “ sweet reasonableness ” will 
prevail, and that the remaining opposing local authorities 
will conclude that, weak as their case was when their peti- 
tions were first filed, it has undergone further decline by the 
withdrawals from their small force. Let them not be further 
guided by any wild flights of imagination, but by the every- 
day, practical experiences of hundreds of towns throughout 
the country. 


Labour Questions in Parliament. 


Last week the time and attention of Parliament were greatly 
occupied by two matters of cardinal importance as affecting 
the relations between Capital and Labour. On Monday, 
Mr. Gladstone introduced the Bill of the Government for 
amending and consolidating the law as relating to work- 
men’s compensation ; on Wednesday it was the turn of the 
Attorney-General, who expounded the views of Ministers 
upon the necessity for revising the law in relation to Trade 
Unions and trade disputes; while on Friday an alternative 
Bill on the same subject was introduced by Mr. Hudson, on 
behalf of the Labour interest. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that all three measures aim at the improvement of labour 
conditions—an object with which everyone is in sympathy, 
so far as it can be effected without injustice to other classes 
of the community, or the creation of class privileges. 

The Workmen’s Compensatioa Bill has been received— 
and, so far as can be judged of its provisions, deservedly — 
It aims at being a Consolidation 
Act, incorporating the Acts of 1897 and 1900, which is of itself 
a great improvement. There has been in the past too much 
legislation by reference, the assumption being that people are 
acquainted with the law; whereas this is a subject on which 
there is, generally speaking, much profound ignorance. Even 
lawyers are not exempt from it. As regards the extension 
of the liability of employers proposed by the Bill, it may 
be pointed out that the principle on which it proceeds was, 
in 1897—the date of the first Act—an entirely new depar- 
ture, since it was then recognized for the first time that, 
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when a person on his own responsibility sets in motion an 
agency that creates risk for others, he ought to be similarly 
responsible for what he does. In this view the Act of 1897 
was limited to the most dangerous employments, while com- 
pensation might be paid by the employer direct, or through 
insurance against risks. In 1goo, these two principles were 
both abandoned by an extension to agricultural labourers 
and gardeners, which are among the safest employments in 
the country, while it exposed small farmers to the risk of 
having to pay heavy compensation in case of serious injury 
to a workman while unable to afford any insurance. The 
present Bill extends the Act of 1897 to every class of labour, 
for which purpose, instead of, as in that Act, excluding all 
classes of workmen not directly included, it comprises all 
classes who are not directly excluded. Moreover, certain 
industrial diseases are for the first time made subject to 
compensation—viz., anthrax, lead, mercury, phosphorus, 
and arsenic poisoning, and ankylostomiasis. There will 
be general agreement with the justice of this; although, as 
was pointed out in the course of the discussion, it may be 
somewhat difficult in some cases to attach liability in the 
right quarter. Some of the diseases are insidious and slow 
in their effects; and men may have changed their employ- 
ment since contracting them. One of the main features of 
the Bill is the reduction of what has been termed the 
‘‘ close’’ time, from a fortnight to one week. This will in- 
crease the cost of compensation to employers, and possibly 
the risk of traud ; although, as a matter of principle, there 
seems no reason why payment should not be made from 
the date of the accident, after allowing sufficient time to 
elapse for proving the genuineness of the case. 

Another important alteration relates to the treatment of 
old workmen. It is found that the Act of 1897 has had a 
deterrent effect upon the employment of aged persons; and 
the Bill proposes to enable the employer to make special 
arrangements with workmen over 60, under which, in case 
of death, a maximum payment of £25 would be payable, 
and, in case of injury and incapacity, a maximum compen- 
sation of 10s. per week. Reluctance to employ men who are 
advanced in years is based on the belief that such men are 
more liable to accidents than younger men. Sir George 
Livesey, however, in a letter sent recently to “ The Times ” 
(which was quoted in our issue last week), points out that, 
according to the statistics of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, this is not the case. It would be interesting to 
know what is the experience of Insurance Companies on this 
point. With regard to boys, it is proposed that, where a 
minor earning less than 20s. a week is injured, 100 per cent. 
shall be substituted for 50 per cent. in respect of compensa- 
tion based on weekly earnings; but the weekly payment is 
not to exceed Ios. per week. There are other provisions of 
the Bull for facilitating the obtaining of compensation, and 
the avoidance of legal proceedings. 

The measure, as a whole, may be described as one for 
advancing, by several steps, the principle of attaching to 
employers liability for accidents and diseases incurred by 
workmen during, and by reason of, their employment; but 
it shrinks from extending this liability to the small employer 
who may be little more than a workman, except in cases 
where machinery is used. It is hard to see on what prin- 
ciple this exemption proceeds, nor, also, why it is clerks and 
others should not equally with workmen be entitled to com- 
pensation for injury resulting from accident to machinery or 
plant. Itis suggested that the solution to all the difficulties 
that exist in this connection is a system of compulsory in- 
surance, through the medium of the Post Office. This isa 
development which has great possibilities, but for which the 
country is scarcely as yet prepared. 

While a fairly smooth passage may be predicted for this 
Bill, the Trade Disputes Bill is likely to give rise to much 
discussion, and is certain to encounter some vigorous if futile 
opposition. Itseeks to amend the law as laid down in the 
Taff Vale and other recent decisions, so as to abolish the 
law of conspiracy as it affects Trade Unions, and practically 
adopts the principle that what one man may lawfully do, 
may be lawfully done by any number of men acting in com- 
bination. This mischievous and subversive doctrine takes 
shape in the recognition of the right of ‘peaceful per- 
“‘suasion.”” Everybody knows that these two things mean 
in effect the taking from an employer his liberty of action. 
Any number of men may stand in close order at his factory 
gates, and obstruct the trafic with impunity, since they 
have only to plead that they are exercising their statutory 
right to “ peacefully persuade.” Meanwhile, the employer 








is helpless, although there may be many men outside the 
Union willing to work on his terms. In addition, the Trade 
Unions are not to be liable for any illegal act done by agents, 
unless it has been sanctioned by their representative gov- 
erning body, as constituted by the Bill. Although this will 
appear to be more than enough, the Labour party at once 
made it clear that they wanted more. Mr. Shackleton pointed 
out that, under the provisions of the Bill, Trade Unions 
could do all kinds of objectionable things with impunity, 
since they only needed to repudiate them, in order to avoid 
responsibility. Mr. Hudson, when introducing his Bill on 
Friday, was still more candid. He and his friends wanted, 
he said, “ entire immunity from the law,” to give effect to 
which he proposed to enact that “an action shall not be 
“ brought against a trade union, or other association afore- 
“ said, for the recovery of damage sustained by any person 
“or persons by reason of the action of a member or mem- 
‘‘ bers of such trade union or other association aforesaid.” 
Here, in all its nakedness, is expressed the aspirations of the 
Trade Unionists, as largely represented in Parliament; but 
it would not be correct to say that there is yet unanimity 
among them on the point. On the contrary, the Attorney- 
General was in a position, in reply to Mr. Keir Hardie, to 
relate his experience to an opposite effect ; and, when intro- 
ducing the Bill of the Government, quoted some apposite 
remarks by prominent Trade Unionists on the subject. One 
—Mr. H. Bell—is reported to have said: 

‘‘ He failed to see how the Labour Members could meet their oppo- 
nents in the House with the argument for being placed in a position 
different, and apart, from all others under the civil law.’’ Having 
argued that all employers should be responsible for all accidents to 
workmen, no matter by whom or how caused, they were, on the other 
hand, asking that whatever act might be committed intentionally or 
deliberately under the rules of an organization by its executive govern- 
ment, they should not be responsible for any action thus committed. 
He thought that illogical. In the Taff Vale case, the rules were defi- 
nite, and they were violated ; and if the executive had adhered to the 
rules, there would have been no Taff Vale case. 


It would be impossible to put the matter more fairly than 
this; and it is lamentable that the Prime Minister should, 
by speech and vote, have lent his countenance to a Bill 
which seems to be such a clear departure from the principles 
of justice and fair play, particularly after the appeal made 
by his Attorney-General the previous Wednesday. On this 
very question of immunity, Sir J. Lawson Walton said: 

In your wish to prevent injustice being inflicted upon trade unions, 
you may create injustice against individuals who are members of the 
community. 


And again : 


You are proposing class privileges. . . Do not let us create a 

privilege for the proletariat, and give a sort of benefit of clergy to trade 
unions analogous to the benefit of clergy which was formerly enjoyed, 
and which created an immunity as against certain sections of the popu- 
lation. 
All this, however, and more, will follow if the Bills now 
before Parliament be carried into effect; and that there is 
considerable danger of this is apparent from the huge majo- 
rity by which Mr. Hudson’s Bill passed the second reading. 
Something may, however, be hoped for from the restraining 
influence of the moderate men of all parties, and, above all, 
from the judgment of the House of Lords. 


Stand-by Supplies. 


THE clause which the Mirfield Gas Company have in their 
Bill, giving them and their consumers protection in respect 
of the casual demands of manufacturers in trouble with 
their private gas-producing plants, grows in importance 
with consideration. ‘The introduction of the clause in the 
Bill was due to Mr. Robert Porter, of Elland, who has been 
much impressed by the necessity of such a clause not only in 
connection with suction and other producer gas competition, 
but also in connection with stand-by gas plants to meet the 
emergency of an interruption of current, or a breakdown, 
where electrical motive power is usually employed. The text 
of the Mirfield clause was published in last week’s issue 
(p. 871); and it is interesting to learn that the provision as 
to 24 hours’ notice that was inserted when the clause was 
before the Lord Chairman had previously been the subject 
of discrepant views. As originally drafted, the stipulation 
as to 24 hours’ notice was duly incorporated. Then it was 
removed, and, as we have seen, was ultimately restored at 
the instance of the Lord Chairman’s Counsel. It was inci- 
dentally suggested last week that there was really no origin- 
ality about the 24 hours’ notice, seeing that the condition 
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appeared in the (now defunct) Ossett Gas Bill, as introduced. 
This is explained by the fact that the original terms of the 
Mirfield clause were (as we understand through the instru- 
mentality ofthe Solicitor for thetwo Bills) incorporated in the 
Ossett measure at the time of drafting. 

It is quite possible that the clause may be amended and 
improved as its construction is more widely considered. But 
its value as it stands must be at once conceded; for time 
has brought the experience that more protection is needed 
against the haphazard demands that arise from accident to 
private gas plants. When gasholders are low, and retort- 
settings have been let down to a point suitable for normal 
consumption, a large sudden demand from a manufacturer, 
even though 24 hours’ notice be given, might perplex many 
a gas manager ; and the danger increases with the multiplica- 
tion of these private suction or other producer gas plants in a 
district. Itisa common observation, and an all too-common 
experience, that troubles rarely come singly; and there is 
such a thing as accidents happening simultaneously. So 
that the risk of adventitious demands from manufacturing 
quarters is heightened by the increase in the number of 
private plants. But we would not advise that such a clause 
should be used with severity and as a scourge; only as a 
protection for those whose custom is regular. ‘A friend in 
‘¢ need is a friend indeed ;”’ and succour in the hour of tribu- 
lation may be the means of regaining a friend and an excel- 
lent customer; for upon a manufacturer, to whom time 
means money, the proof of dependence and availability in 
the hour of pressing need must have an immense influence. 
To shut down works for even the term of the 24 hours’ 
notice would be aserious thing for most manufacturers; but 
if they chose to cease their business relations with the local 
gas undertaking in response to the allurement of the suction- 
gas plant, of course they must accept the risk involved. 
However, a clause after the model supplied by the Mirfield 
Bill will be of great assistance in preserving the rights of a 
gas undertaking and its ordinary patrons on sudden demands 
being made by stranded manufacturers; and that is not a 
matter of small importance. 


Settlements. 


Tue duties of Consulting Engineers in connection with Gas 
Bills have not, as some people seem to imagine, as their 
chief purpose the putting in of as many days’ attendance as 
possible before Parliamentary Committees; but it is part of 
their work to advise, and, if possible, to save by their advice 
their clients from an undue expenditure in parliamentary 
warfare ; and, in any settlement that is come to, to see that 
their clients, in regard to technical and other matters, are 
fully protected. Their experience enables them to do this, 
and to safeguard their clients from many pitfalls. In recent 
sessions this duty has been exercised freely and conscientiously 
by gas practitioners; and this session again one by one the 
Bills are being removed from the scene of public contest. 
Consulting engineers who are able to effect, or endorse, a 
compromise acceptable to their clients, and which preserve 
their interests, are valuable economizers. They save time 
and expenses ; and what is so saved represent, it may safely 
be said, several times the fees of the consultants concerned. 
Moreover, a settlement is always much to be preferred to a 
contest; for, after a contest, the relations of the parties are 
rarely, until the bruises of conflict are healed, of that happy 
nature that is desirable between two public bodies serving 
onecommunity. ‘Therefore, the more we can have of mutual 
understandings over these matters, the better. 

In some cases, settlements are arrived at which to the 
onlooker appear to be altogether one-sided in character, and 
which are yet perfectly justified by inner circumstances. 
One of the latest settlements is that between the Rochester, 
Chatham, and Strood Gas Company and the Local Authori- 
ties, the terms of which settlement are set forth in “ Notes 
“from Westminster.” Here one or two of the conditions 
of the agreement which has cleared away all opposition 
seem to be of rather an onerous nature; but the advisers 
of the Company were not likely to be parties to the con- 
cessions without there were very excellent reasons why the 
Company should agree tothem. Excellent, however, as the 
reasons may be, they are not obvious to the outsider. It is 
stated that the charge for gas used for power purposes is to 
be 2d. less than that used forlighting. Ifthis means that the 
Company are not to allow rebates greater than 2d. for power, 
then this condition of the settlement is an invitation to the 
suction plant and producer gas people and the electric com- 


petitors to hurry in and get the industrial business as quickly 
as they please. If, on the other hand, the 2d. is to ensure 
that the manufacturer shall get a rebate, the provision is 
superfluous ; for competition would ensure that he obtained 
a supply of gas for power purposes as cheaply as possible. 
There is another clause of the agreement that has an appear- 
ance of prospective oppressiveness about it. It is this: 
“‘ After the period of five years, the price to be charged for 
“ public lighting shall mot exceed the actual cost of the manufac- 
“ture of gas, and that, if a dispute shall arise upon this point, 
“the matter shall be referred to arbitration.” This seems 
on the surface to be a heavy price to pay for peace; and it 
is running close to the Continental practice of allowing the 
public treasury to benefit for the privilege of the supply 
concession. It is true that, as a general rule, the margin of 
profit on public lighting is a narrow one; but it does seem 
unreasonable to have the service rendered in producing, 
storing, and conveying the gas shorn of every particle of 
profit beyond the “ actual cost of the manufacture.” 

The Wolstanton District Council Purchase Bill (the con- 
sideration of which was concluded by a Lords Committee 
on Monday of last week) raised an interesting question, which 
is discussed in ‘*‘ Notes from Westminster.” 








Lesson of the Ilfracombe Accident. 


It is easy to be wise after the event; and no one who reads 
the report of the Coroner’s investigation into the cause of the 
accident at the old works of the Ilfracombe Gas Company can 
very well miss the moral of it. The men immediately engaged 
in the removal of the holder seem to have been proceeding on an 
intelligible plan, and were not without experience. There was, 
however, no one to make them adhere to their scheme; and as 
their ideas were not shared by the foreman nominally in charge, 
there is little wonder that things were done which ought not to 
have been done, and that the ultimate result was disaster. Mr. 
James Armstrong, the new Manager, is to be sympathized with. 
He has hardly yet got his bearings in Ilfracombe, and no doubt 
found an abundance of work in connection with the ordinary run 
of his duties, without giving much thought to the dismantling of 
the old works. Similarly, the foreman seems to have had little 
time to devote to supervision of the job, and only attended to it 
when he could be spared from the more pressing demands of the 
new works, a couple of milesaway. As the workmen were trusted 
and more or less skilful, there seemed no great harm in this; and 
probably no ill-result would have followed if everyone had done 
what he set out todo. The effect of the want of supervision was, 
however, a disregard of the precautions which ought to have been 
taken. The men who suggested a certain method of procedure 
were the first to depart from it. There was no real sense of 
responsibility. Each man, as the Coroner said, went digging and 
plucking away at his own particular spot, as though there was no 
one else on the job. The collapse of the holder under these cir- 
cumstances was natural; and it is fortunate that more lives were 
not lost. Probably if one of the men—the deceased himself or 
another—had been vested with authority to supervise things, the 
result would have been different. It was clearly a case in which 
direct control of some kind was essential. 





Dangers of Coal Storage. 

Of the many anxieties incidental to the discharge of a gas 
manager’s duties, not by any means the least are those which 
attend the provision and storage of his raw material. When, 
after possibly much negotiation, he has secured his supply of coal, 
it may meet with some accident before it reaches the works ; and 
even when it has been deposited in the store it is liable to spon- 
taneous combustion. As the last-named trouble lies, so to speak, 
at his very doors, he will probably read with interest the remarks 
made on this subject by Professor Lewes, in his third Cantor 
Lecture at the Society of Arts on “Fire, Fire risks, and Fire 
Extinction,” an abstract of which is given in another column. 
The lecturer pointed out that, though many coals which contain 
a high percentage of pyrites have never been known to seriously 
heat or ignite, a careful study of the phenomena occurring during 
the heating of a mass of coal leads to the conviction that the 
pyrites present can only play a very subsidiary part, and that it 
is really the absorption of oxygen by the freshly-won coal, and the 





activity of the condensed gas in contact with the hydrocarbons 
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n the coal, that are the chief factors in causing the ignition. 
How is this ignition to be prevented, and how is the coal to 
be treated after the fire has once made a start? These are the 
important questions for the gas manager ; and we leave Professor 
Lewes to answer them in his own language. In this matter, 
as in many others in every-day life, the great thing is to 
check the evil in its initial stage; in the case of coal, to pre- 
vent such a rise in temperature as will be sufficient to start 
ignition. When fire has once broken out, the difficulty is to 
quench it; for, as the lecturer pointed out, though the first 
impulse would be to bring to bear upon it its natural enemy— 
water—in certain cases this would only, in homely phrase, be 
adding fuel to the flame. Professor Lewes, however, is not the 
man to be confronted with the dangers attending particular 
chemical actions and make no attempt to mitigate them. A 
perusal of the portion of our abstract of his lecture which deals 
with this question will show what he has done to secure the safe 
transit of coal; and though his proposal—made some fourteen 
years ago—has never been generally taken up, if its adoption has 
saved only one cargo, the firing of which might have been attended 
with loss of life as well as of the coal, he will have been rewarded 
for the time and attention he devoted to the solution of this most 
difficult problem. 





The Midland Junior Association. 

We feel that we cannot let the occasion pass without heartily 
endorsing the opinions expressed at Saturday’s meeting of the 
Midland Junior Gas Engineering Association as to the notable 
success that has attended the first session’s operations. It is 
only some nine months since, as the result of a circular sent out 
by Mr. Meiklejohn, of Rugby, to the members of the Midland 
Association, a meeting of gas-works assistants was held to con- 
sider the advisability of forming a Junior Gas Association for the 
Midlands; but already the proceedings of the organization that 
was the outcome of this conference are sufficient to “ fill a book.” 
Indeed, the only question is whether the pace has not perhaps 
been a little too fast. Mr. Berridge, of Leamington (who, with 
Mr. Meiklejohn, undertook the work of bringing the juniors 
together) expressed some doubt in this respect on Saturday ; and 
then the suggestion was made that perhaps a meeting once a 
month during the winter, for a paper or a visit, would be found 
sufficient. The question was, however, left for the Council to 
decide when the Secretary has ascertained how many papers are 
likely to be available for next session. Of course, the record so 
far—an Inaugural Address, seven papers, and four visits—does 
not show any signs of dearth of interesting matter; but, then, if 
there were any possibility of a shortage in the future, it would 
be better to start husbanding the resources a little before it 
became apparent. There was, too, another aspect of these very 
frequent meetings to which Mr. Berridge called attention, and 
which might otherwise have been overlooked—that in the towns 
having only smal staffs at the gas-works, the engineer might find 
his own movements somewhat restricted by the oft-repeated 
absence of his assistant. However, on Saturday the members 
were principally concerned in considering the expiring session, 
and not the forthcoming ones ; and on this head there was nothing 
put what was pleasant to be said. All those who have read Mr. 
Bywater’s address and the various papers submitted will be in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Berridge that they were of such acharac- 
ter as would not have disgraced any of the Senior Associations. 
The comparative smallness of the number of members who have 
taken part in the discussions was referred to; but there already 
appear to be signs of an improvement inthis respect. Mr. Leslie 
Wilson’s paper on “ Retort- House Governors,” read on Saturday, 
gave rise to a well sustained and interesting debate, in which 
a fair number of speakers took part. The paper which the new 
President, Mr. G. W. G. Tatam, read last December, entitled 
“Some Physical Aspects of Gas Manufacture,” will lead the 
members to expect something good from him in the way of an 
Inaugural Address at the opening meeting of next session. Mr. 
Bywater has thoroughly earned, by his conduct in the chair, the 
hearty vote of thanks which was accorded to him on Saturday, 
and also Mr. James Hewett for the manner in which he has 
carried out the by no means light secretarial work of an Associa- 
tion with a membership of well overahundred. To be exact, the 
members number 110; and the average attendance at the meet- 
ings has been 55—which is, considering all things, a very good 
proportion. 





NOTES FROM WESTMINSTER. 





For one day only last week were gas topics heard of in a Com- 
mittee Room of the Houses excepting in the Court of Referees 
(where Lord Robert Cecil is now doing some very useful work 


as a member) and before the Unopposed Bills Committee. The 
Wolstanton District Council’s Gas Bill provided the one day’s 
exception; and the issue which has been raised upon it, and 
which will in all probability be further contested, is an inte- 
resting one, as the notes below and the conclusion of the report 
elsewhere disclose. The terms of the Rochester settlement are 
now published ; and references also appear below to certain of the 
Local Authority Bills. Before the Unopposed Bills Committee, 
the principal discussion of the week arose on the Cardiff Gas 
Bill. As our “ Parliamentary Intelligence’? shows, the Court 
of Referees have granted the Cork Gas Company /ocus in respect 
of the proposed operations of the Cork City Railway. It is 
necessary for Gas and Water Companies to keep a sharp look-out 
in these days of rapid railway extensions. Cork is not the only 
Gas Company this session who are in occupation, or are owners, 
of land on which the eyes of the projectors of new, or extensions 
of, railways have cast their eyes with a desire to possess. 


. The Bill of the Urban District Council 
— ip omen of of Wolstanton, which was discussed up 

; and down with considerable minuteness 

for two days before Earl Cawdor’s Committee, raised the very in- 
teresting question as to what was the intention of the Legislature 
when, in 1877, they gave to any authority, within the area of gas 
supply of the Burslem and Newcastle-under-Lyme Corporations, 
the right to purchase (without a time restriction) such part of the 
“mains, pipes, and other works” as are used for the supply of 
gas within the purchasing authority’s area. Primd facie, the in- 
tention of the Legislature in 1877 appears to have been a per- 
fectly simple one; but the lapse of nearly thirty years since the 
clauses were framed and passed enabled what seems to be a 
great deal of extraneous matter to be imported into the considera- 
tion of the question before the Lords Committee at the beginning 
oflast week and the end of the preceding one. The whole opposi- 
tion of Burslem and Newcastle-under-Lyme rested on the one 
question. The power of purchase conceded to any authority 
within the areas of supply of the Corporations being hard and 
fast in their Acts of 1877, their Lordships of the 1906 Committee 
were relieved entirely of any necessity to consider such questions 
as whether the gas consumers in the urban district of Wolstanton 
would be benefited or injured by the taking up of the powers by 
the Authority of their own making. The urban district of Wol- 
stanton was only formed in April, 1904; and the area includes 
Wolstanton, Silverdale, and Chesterton. The Chesterton Gas- 
Works the new Authority are purchasing at an agreed price; and 
—the Burslem and Newcastle-under-Lyme Corporations supplying 
in other parts of the district—they are proposing to exercise the 
powers conferred in the 1877 Acts of those bodies. There was 
a great deal of argument as to what it is the Wolstanton people 
have got to buy from Burslem and Newcastle-under-Lyme; and 
as to whether, if ‘‘ mains, pipes, and works” constitute the whole, 
any rights and privileges remain to the Corporations after the 
purchase. For a proper solution of the question, it is necessary 
to attempt to translate oneself to the year 1877, and take the 
position at that time. The Corporations were then purchasing 
certain Gas Companies’ undertakings; and Parliament said to 
them: ‘‘ You may purchase these undertakings, subject to the 
authorities outside your own administrative area being allowed 
to purchase from you the ‘ mains, pipes, and other works’ which 
are situated in their areas.” With that condition the Corpora- 
tions or their predecessors were evidently well satisfied in 1877, 
seeing that they went forward with the purchase of the gas under- 
takings. What the Corporations had to buy in connection with 
the gas supply in Wolstanton and Silverdale in 1877 could not 
have borne any considerable relation to the whole of the price 
they were called upon to pay; and no doubt, in fixing the price 
then paid, consideration was had to the fact that, in their extra- 
territorial districts, all that Parliament had said they would have 
for sale were the ‘‘ mains, pipes, and other works” which might 
exist at the time any outside authority desired to purchase. As the 
matter is looked at to-day, Parliament may have been unfair in 
imposing the condition. Butthe condition has remained unaltered 
—it was part of a bargain; and the only thing now isas to the legal 
construction that can be put upon it. The buyers and the sellers 
look at it in different ways; as naturally do their legal represen- 
tatives. It is entirely a question of interpretation. The Wolstan- 
ton promoters, as the prospective purchasers, say that Parliament 
intended what the words literally convey—that the sellers are to 
sell to them the “ mains, pipes, and other works” in the district, 
and, until such time as they are called upon to sell, they may 
continue to enjoy the privilege of doing business in the districts. 
The Corporations, on the other hand, argue that the meaning of 
the words is that, what they are to sell, and what the purchasers 
are to buy, is an integrant part of their undertakings; or other- 
wise, if they sell the mains, pipes, and other works only, that then 
the rights and privileges they purchased under the Acts of 1877 
are to continue, and therefore that they can lay new mains, pipes, 
&c., and compete for business with the purchasing authority. We 
cannot help thinking—and it is only reasonable so to think—that, 
when Parliament gave to the authorities outside the administrative 
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bounds of Burslem and Newcastle-under-Lyme the right to pur- 
chase the mains, pipes, and other works in their districts, they 
intended that the rights and privileges of supply in those districts 
should be completely vested in the purchasing authority, and that 
the rights and privileges of Burslem and Newcastle-under-Lyme 
should then be determined; for all the rights and privileges 
granted in 1877 were distinctly stated to be subject to the provi- 
sions now in dispute. That competition was not contemplated in 
1877 seems to be as clear as possible. In the Burslem Gas Act, it 
explicitly says “that nothing in this section shall prejudice any 
application by any sanitary authority formed, or to be formed, 
. . + for parliamentary powers to supply the said township 

with gas.” That certainly does not establish any privilege of 
competition. Then again, in the Newcastle-under-Lyme Act, it 
states that all ‘“‘ the mains, pipes, and other gas-works of the Cor- 
poration within the district of such authority (except such mains, 
pipes and works, if any, as are used for service beyond that dis- 
trict) at such a price,” &c. The positive exception appears to us 
to be highly important, as expressly protecting and continuing the 
rights of the Corporation beyond the purchasing district on the 
cessation of their supply within the district. The statutory rights, 
it is feasible therefore to think, were only to have existence until the 
new purchasing authority were in a position to take up the rights 
that Parliament—correctly or incorrectly in 1877— considered that 
it was proper toconfer on them. If, too, competition was contem- 
plated in 1877, then it seems only rational to suppose that Par- 
liament, instead of wording these clauses as they did, would, in- 
stead of giving the new authority the right to purchase the mains, 
pipes, and other works of the established concern, have allowed 
them to put down a new distribution system of their own. The 
purchase of the mains and pipes, it is only natural to say, carries 
with it the undisputed right to the business done and to be done 
through those pipes; otherwise, if there was to be competition, 
Parliament would certainly have preserved the custom to the 
possessors of that custom. We cannot, however, blame Burslem 
and Newcastle-under-Lyme for trying to get all they can out of a 
position created in 1877 that is somewhat hard for them in 1906; 
and, on the other hand, we cannot blame Wolstanton for obtaining 
the full advantage that it seems clear Parliament in 1877 intended 
they should have, and which advantage Burslem and Newcastle- 
under-Lyme had before them when they purchased the Gas 
Companies’ undertakings some thirty years ago. The House of 
Lords have, in effect, endorsed the Wolstanton reading of the 
sections in question; but as the Corporations concerned did not 
appear on clauses before their Lordships, it may be taken that 
they are going to carry their grievance to the House of Commons. 
Mr. Corbet Woodall and Mr. E. H. Stevenson were called in 
support of the promoters’ case. Mr. Henry Peaty, the Manager 
of the Burslem Corporation Gas- Works, was one of the witnesses 
who appeared for Burslem ; and Mr. W. A. Valon gave evidence 
on behalf of both Corporations. 


As was anticipated, Mr. Tennant’s Com- 
mittee have been relieved of the duty 
of considering the Rochester, Chatham, 
Strood, &c., Gas Company’s Bill—a settlement having been 
arrived at between the promoters and the Corporations. The 
terms include a clause that the gas shall be tested as in London 
under conditions laid down by the Gas Referees. A clause is to 
be inserted providing for a station for testing the gas at least 1000 
yards from the works. With respect to sulphuretted hydrogen, 
the provisions of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871, are to apply. 
The standard price is to be fixed at 2s, 11d.; but no increase in 
standard dividends is to be made until the price charged for 
gas is below 2s. gd. The name of the Company is to be altered 
to Rochester, Chatham, and Gillingham Gas Company. The 
charge for power is to be 2d. less than the charge for lighting. In 
clause 27 a proviso is to be inserted that, where the mains are laid 
in private streets, they are to be placed in such situation, and at 
such a depth, as the Corporations may approve. The Solicitors 
of the Company are to give an undertaking that the Directors will, 
on the Royal Assent being given to the Act, enter into agree- 
ments with the three Corporations that for the next five years the 
charge for public lighting shall remain at the rate now charged ; 
that so far as Gillingham is concerned, they shall not be charged 
the extra percentage which has lately been put on; that after the 
said period of five years the price to be charged for public light- 
ing shall not exceed the actual cost of the manufacture of gas ; 
and that, if a dispute shall arise upon this point, the matter shall 
be referred to arbitration. TheCompany are also to pay the costs 
of the Corporations in connection with their opposition. 
When contested Bills come before Select 
een eee Committees, the points upon which there 
‘ is opposition, and any influencing ques- 
tions, are as a rule the only ones that are thrashed out; when 
Bills are not the subject of contest, then before the Unopposed 
Bills Committee, their details are subjected to official dissection, 
and any departures from the Model clauses are closely examined. 
Readers who desire illustration cannot do better than peruse the 
report in our “ Parliamentary Intelligence ” to-day of the proceed- 
ings upon the Cardiff Gas Bill. Among the changes introduced 
by the clauses of the Bill is one which will empower the Company 
to refuse a supply to a person not only on a change of tenancy 
when he has not discharged his account for gas supplied to the 
premises he has quitted, but also to refuse a supply of gas to any 


The Rochester 
Settlement. 





premises simultaneously occupied by a consumer who has not 
paid his account for gas at any one of them. This extension of 
the power is useful. 


It has already been stated that the oppo- 
ye cetyl sition to the Bill of the Accrington Gas 
‘ and Water Board has been withdrawn, 
and that, so far as can be seen, the measure will now go forward 
without further hindrance. The opposition had reference to the 
new water powers; and, before coming to Parliament, there 
had been certain overtures concerning the land involved. The 
owners were Messrs. Hallam; and the former offer of the Board 
has now, on the Bill getting to the point of contest, been accepted. 
The only difference is that the rental that was previously offered 
has now been converted into a capital cash payment. The Board 
have gained the sole right of pumping water within a mile of 
their well, together with all the necessary easements required in 
connection with their operations. The settlement has saved not 
only a parliamentary contest, but subsequent arbitration; so that 
= — and their constituents have something for which to be 
thankful. 


An Expensive Dam. In connection with water-works engineer- 


ing, the unknown is an important factor 
in the ultimate cost. However great the care may be in the pre- 
liminary surveys and the making of the estimates, something un- 
foreseen often happens that the most liberal allowance for con- 
tingencies will not cover. Bacup has a casein point. The Cor- 
poration have a Billin Parliament this session; and it came before 
the Police and Sanitary Committee last Tuesday and Wednesday. 
It deals with the new water-worksin the Cawpe Valley; the Cor- 
poration asking for power to borrow an additional £75,000, and 
for an extension of time in which tocomplete the works. A fault 
in the strata, which was only discovered when making the trench 
for the dam across the valley, is the cause of both requirements ; 
the foundation having to be carried down three or four times the 
designed depth. Posterity in this case will comein for an unearned 
benefit; for Mr. James Diggle states that, if the dam will last a day, 
it will now last 2000 years. The Police and Sanitary Committee, 
however, could not, and they were not asked to, spread the loan 
over anything like this period; and so they ordered that £50,000 
of the additional money required should be repaid in 60 years and 
the remaining £25,000, which is for filters, mains, &c., in 45 years. 
The extension of time was also allowed. 


In last week’s survey of parliamentary 

Expert Advice. work, mention was tive gee the with- 
drawal of the Fulwood Water Bill when before Committee. The 
opposition proved that the Council were distributing the excessive 
quantity of 40 gallons of water per head per day; and therefore, 
before entering upon an expenditure for new works, it was con- 
tended they ought to take steps to save the unreasonable waste. 
The subject of the withdrawal of the measure was before the Dis- 
trict Council last Thursday; and these “ Notes” provide a suitable 
place for reproducing the following brief but pithy conversation 
which is reported to have taken place: 


Mr. JoNEs: Did our expert witnesses know we were consuming 
40 gallons per head before the Bill was presented to the Committee ? 

The CLERK (Mr. Brierly) : Oh, yes. 

Mr. Jones: Did they say it was excessive, and that we should have 
no possible chance with the Bill ? 

The CLERK: No. 


It is sometimes a pleasure for one to know that comment is not 
obligatory. 











The Ohio Question-Box for 1905-6. 


From the Editor of the “ Question- Box ” of the Ohio Gaslight 
Association (Mr. Henry L. Doherty), has been received a copy 
of the volume presented at the twenty-second annual convention 
of the Association on March 21 to23. The first words must be of 
regret that the able and stalwart Editor has announced his inten- 
tion of severing his connection with the work on the completion of 
the present publication. We are sorry that Mr. Doherty finds it 
necessary to do this, because, in establishing the question-box, he 
has had to fight against long odds, he has lived down criticism, 
converted adverse critics into friends and assistants, and has 
been ever ready to listen to, and to weigh well, all the advice 
that came to him that bore the impress of being tendered with 
the sincerity that speaks of interest and desire for the highest 
welfare of this form of technical harvesting. And not only this, 
but in the work of organization and in the accompanying and in- 
separable outlay, Mr. Doherty has borne, though he has not 
spoken to us of it nor is it mentioned in the preface to the volume, 
an unduly large part of both. But he has been interested in the 
work, and is well satisfied with the result. In spite of the 
facts that the mailing list has been materially reduced, and that 
no strenuous efforts have been made to arouse inactive fraternity 
members or to cultivate new ones, there are 571 questions to which 
3620 answers have been contributed by 458 men. Mr. Doherty 
very heartily appreciates the spirit of co-operation which induced 
some dozen or so correspondents in Great Britain to contribute 
valuable data and answers. We can only hope, now that Mr. 
Doherty is severing his connection, the work will not suffer, 
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AN AMERICAN INVESTIGATION INTO 
COMPANY AND MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT. 


No one country can boast perfection in its administrative systems 
—public, private, commercial, or manufacturing—and therefore 


there are many things that we can, for example, learn of America, 
and America of us. The subject of this article gives to this 
country one special lesson from our American friends that may 
be read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested, with, it is to be 
hoped, beneficial effect. It is the lesson of how by a voluntary 
expenditure of time and privately subscribed money, collective 
effort can do solid work in enlightening the public mind on some 
matter of common importance, and thus advance the national 
interests. The body politic are too prone to listen to the clap- 
trap of interested tongues, and from this failing, and the want of 
knowledge and discrimination, much mischief has issued. We 
have in our midst to-day a Commission sent over from America 
for the specific purpose of inquiring into, and reporting upon, in 
a manner understandable by all who read, public and private 
ownership and operation of such undertakings as gas, water, 
electricity, and tramways. The Commission have no particular 
bent towards one or the other form of administration. Their 
object is to ascertain the truth and the facts; but to draw no 
deductions, to express no opinions, and to offer no recommenda- 
tions. After, however, completing the collection, they will sort 
out the facts, make an orderly arrangement, and present the 
whole in intelligible shape. 

What has brought about this Commission of Inquiry? Dr. Milo 
R. Maltbie, who, with Mr. J. W. Sullivan, is responsible for organiz- 
ing the work in this country, tells us that, on the question of 
municipal trading in America, there has been a good deal of heat 
exhibited, and a great deal of contradictory statement published, 
but very little dependable fact has been forthcoming. There- 
fore it has been concluded that the time has arrived when there 
should be more light thrown on the question by the ingathering of 
the experiences of other countries. To this end, the Commission 
now working in this country will make an unprejudiced investiga- 
tion into as many works as they are privileged to inspect, and as 
time permits them to undertake thoroughly, and then they hope 
to proceed to the Continent. Three months are to be devoted 
to the work in this country; and already the Commissioners 
have been here about a month. The central body who have sent 
over this Commission is the National Civic Federation; and its 
principal line of activity is the investigation of the public owner- 
ship problem. For this purpose a Commission on Public Owner- 
ship and Operation, composed of a hundred prominent men repre- 
senting various views and many interests, has been selected by 
the Federation to investigate its various phases in America and 
abroad. Each system coming under inquiry is being examined 
with regard to its effect upon, among other topics: Manufac- 
turing and financial results and methods of operation; wages, 
hours, and conditions of labour; collective bargaining ; cost and 
character of service; political conditions, civil service, spoils 
system, and municipal corruption ; and taxation—with a study of 
the results of the service from the points of view of municipalities, 
companies, consumers, and citizens generally. It is to be, as we 
have already-made clear, a purely scientific inquiry; the result 
being a collection of authoritative data. Investigations are pro- 
ceeding in America concurrently with the work of the Sub-Com- 
mittee in this country. The services of the Committee are gratui- 
tous—their expenses only being defrayed by the Federation. 

The lists of Officers, Investigation Committee, and the General 
Commission contain the names of prominent men engaged in the 
many great and varied interests of America—public and private— 
incorporating, too, all and every shade of political and commercial 
opinion, and representation of professional life. In the long list 
of names constituting the Committee on Investigation are those 
of men quite well known to “JournaL”’ readers. There are 
Mr. Walton Clark, one of the Vice-Presidents of the United Gas 
Improvement Company; and Mr. E. W. Bemis, Superintendent 
of the Cleveland Water-Works. The names of Mr. J. W. Sullivan 
and Dr. Maltbie (already mentioned) appear in the same group. 
In the list forming the General Commission are observed the 
names of Mr. Walter S. Allen, ex-Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners, Mr. F. E. 
Barker, Chairman of the Board, Mr. Bemis, Mr. Walton Clark, 
and Dr. A. C. Humphreys, President of Stevens Institute. 

There are a few other interesting features about the work that 
is being carried on in this country. In connection with the 
management and operation of gas undertakings, arrangements 
have been made for the assistance of Mr. William Newbigging 
in relation to the engineering side of the question; and in the 
financial department, the services of Mr. Robert C. James, the 
Supervising Accountant of the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, have been secured, together with those of Mr. Turner, of 
Astbury, Turner, and Co., Chartered Accountants, of Manches- 
ter. Mr. J. B. Klumpp, the Engineer to the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, will also render service in connection with gas- 
engineering matters. A large part of the time so far has been 
spent in preliminary work and organization; and hereafter it 
is intended to simultaneously conduct inquiry into all the ser- 
vices of a town—such as gas, water, electricity, and tramways; 
many representative company and corporation concerns in each 





department being investigated. Up to the present, inquiry has 
been largely confined to gas-works; and in every direction 
the Commissioners. are proceeding in a thorough and conscien- 
tious manner. The Leicester gas undertaking was the scene of 
the opening of the inquiry ; and from there the Commission went 
to Sheffield, where their labours were nearing completion last 
week. From Sheffield, it is probable that work will be opened 
up in Manchester, thence the investigators will proceed to Glasgow. 
Further engagements (it is hoped to include the South Metro- 
politan and Newcastle Gas Companies) are now being made. 
Dr. Maltbie speaks enthusiastically of the courteous receptions 
the Commission are receiving wherever they go, and of the 
facilities and assistance that are being offered on all hands to 
secure the desired information. From other places, too, for 
which arrangements have been made for a visit, there have been 
assurances of every opportunity being given to examine. com- 
pletely the plant, the methods, and the results of operation. 
Nothing favourable or unfavourable will be said in the report; 
but the plain unvarnished facts will be set forth. 

The work which the Commission have in hand is worthy of 
approval and support. In America, the conditions and supervision 
of public services have, according to Dr. Maltbie, been of rather 
a chaotic and unscientific character. Each State has its own 
system; and development has been somewhat hap-hazard. If 
only, by example, the gas undertakings of this country can supply 
anything that will be of service to our cousins across the Atlantic, 
we are confident that it will be freely rendered. We wish the 
investigators the fullest measure of success in their mission. 


_ 
ae eal 


THE CONSERVATION OF COAL OR 
THE EXTINCTION OF A NATION. 


Some such antithesis as the above is apparently that which 
Mr. A. J. Martin is desirous of suggesting by the paper he read 


before the Society of Arts on Wednesday last, and the essential 
portions of which are given in another part of our present issue. 
He chose a triple subject: “Coal Conservation, Power Trans- 
mission, and Smoke Prevention.” On the first topic, his remarks 
were based on the recent report of the Royal Commission on 
Coal Supplies, from which, however, he made an important de- 
viation; the second division of his subject-matter formed an 
elaborate, if fallacious and unconvincing, argument in favour of 
high-pressure distribution of coal gas, manufactured at the pit’s 
mouth; while the last subject of smoke prevention was hardly 
mentioned at all. The connecting thought seems to be this: Let 
us conserve our coal by making it into gas at the collieries, and 
distribute it thence throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
for light, heat, and power, and so stop the smoke nuisance. 

The first requirement in a paper of this kind is to shock the 
audience by drawing dreadful pictures of what will happen in the 
near future if certain changes in the present state of things are 
not made at once. The affraying argument runs thus: Coal is 
“the foundation of our national greatness; ”’ how long will it last ? 
“Just over a century; to be exact, to the autumn of 2012.” If 
no coal, then no nation ; still worse than this, no food. It is to 
be regretted that the author does not carry his direful dirge a 
step further, and tell us what happens next. But he stops short 
there, with Sir William Crookes’s British Association address of 
1898, and leaves us with the cold consolation that then “ our only 
chance of averting starvation lies through the laboratory.” We 
fancy that some of us might prefer the former to the latter. But, 
seriously speaking (if such propositions are entitled at all to serious 
consideration), what practical good can come of such alarmist 
theorizing and vain imagining, based as they are on fallacies that 
are as old and as dead as Malthus? They start from supposition, 
and assume that future conditions and requirements will be the 
same as exist at present. Such methods are particularly ex- 
emplified in Mr. Martin’s paper. The Royal Commission on Coal 
said: “It is highly improbable that the present rate of increase of 
the output of coal can long continue ;”’ yet our author calmly goes 
on the assumption that it will, and makes his calculations accord- 
ingly. This is the deviation to whick we referred above. He 1s 
good enough to assure us that our stock of coal “will not be ex- 
hausted within any such period” as he has named; but, if sO, 
what can be the point of his futile calculation? ‘“ But what is 
practically certain,” he goes on, “is that at no very distant date a 
cheap and abundant supply of coal, such as we enjoy to-day, will 
have become a thing of the past.” Here again is a mere dictum 
based on no evidence of facts, but pure prophecy and imagination. 
The very reverse is quite as likely to be true. 

Failing facts and prophecy, Mr. Martin adopts a moral attitude, 
and asks us, in legal metaphor, to look at the matter from its 
ethical side. We know that coal has many black sides to its 
character, but we have never yet considered it as a moral object- 
lesson. In neither a legal nor a moral, and not even a common, 
sense, can we be said to be either “tenants for life ”’ or ‘trustees ”’ 
of our coal supplies. This would not be true even if we had col- 
lective ownership or nationalization of our mines. It is certainly 
far from the truth, when there is absolute ownership by the indi- 
vidual, who holds his property for himself and himself alone, both 
in law and inright. Mr, Martin cannot be regarded as being very 
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complimentary to his fellow-countrymen when he considers that 
their ‘‘ very existence as a nation” depends, not on themselves, 
but on their coal supplies. As if, indeed, England was not a 
nation long before the hewing of coal, and as if, forsooth, the 
British Empire would crumble away for want of a ton of coal. 
No wonder, then, that the author can only explain the backward- 
ness of industrial England to change its antiquated methods, and 
its hesitation to enjoy his smokeless paradise, by “that almost 
‘ passionate dislike of innovation’ which is so characteristic of the 
English and of the Chinese.”’ The foundation of England is not 
coal, but character; its conservatism is one of the strongest 
guarantees of its sane progress and secured endurance. 

The gas industry itself is a good illustration of this sane pro- 
gress. Mr. Martin very properly notes “the slow growth of a 
great industry from small beginnings under changing conditions ;”’ 
and it is precisely because of this growth and its adaptability to 
these conditions that the gas industry stands in the high position 
it does. Instances of this can be seen all round—in finance, by 
the adoption of the sliding-scale; in labour, by machinery; in 
consumption, by reduced illuminating power; and geographically, 
by locating new works outside towns. It is in this last-named 
item that the author would have gas engineers go much farther— 
to the South Yorkshire coalfields, 173 miles from London. We 
will briefly summarize his argument, and leave his figures in 
detail to the tender mercies of our readers. Coal delivered at 
the retort-mouth in a London works costs 13s. 4d. per ton. Half 


of this sum, 6s. 8d., represents the value of the coal at the pit’s - 


mouth ; the other half being the cost of transport and handling, 
and equivalent to 8d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. What would it 
cost to transmit gas instead of coal to the Metropolis, reckoning 
an annual consumption of 180,000 million cubic feet? Mr. 
Martin’s answer is 1°43d. per 1000 cubic feet ; hence a saving of 
82 per cent. in favour of gastransmission. His capital expendi- 
ture would be £8,032,000 on piping plant, and {2,500,000 on 
compressing plant. The annual expenditure would be £788,200 
for transmission and £290,000 for compression. Nothing is in- 
cluded for fuel in the latter figure, “‘steam being raised with the 
waste heat from the retort-settings.” 

Having, tohis own satisfaction, transmitted the gas, the author 
next deals with a “ provisional estimate” of its cost of manufac- 
ture, though he adds that “ this question is far too intricate to be 
definitely dealt with by an estimate.” So he takes the cost at 
half-a-dozen places (among which are the important towns of 
Colne and Stourbridge, besides a chemical works) ; and he thus 
arrives at a net manufacturing cost of 1°78d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
which, with additions, becomes an ultimate selling price of Is. 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas. The author discreetly leaves to the 
imagination the stupendous capital that would be required to 
establish such a gas-works for the production he anticipates ; 
and also any small amount that would be wanted to purchase and 
modify existing works. Shall we put the total capital required at 
something like a trifle of {100,000,000 or thereabouts ? 

And when this is all done—in a megalomaniac imagination— 
cut bono? Will coal be conserved? Will power be more trans- 
mitted than at present? Wéill smoke be prevented? Assuredly 
not. Forif such a sckeme did effect any cheapening in the sales 
of gas (which it would not), this would obviously increase the 
demand, and so augment the consumption of coal and expedite 
the prophesied evil day of its exhaustion. Coal gas for power 
can even now be had from existing gas-works at something like 
the figure of Mr. Martin’s “ provisional estimate.” With further 
legislative freedom, the removal of needless and hampering re- 
strictions, and greater reduction in, or abolishment of, statutory 
illuminating power, the cost of gas for light, heat, and power from 
our present works would be very considerably reduced. And, 
lastly, as to general smoke prevention, that is a question that must 
be decided by considerations of individual economy and choice. 





Effect of White Walls in a Photometer-Room. 


A subject of interest to gas managers is dealt with by Mr. E. P. 
Hyde, in Bulletin No. 3 of the Bureau of Standards of the United 
States—viz.: The error produced in photometric work if the walls 
of the photometer-room are whitened instead of being painted 
with the time-honoured dead-black. According tothe “ Electrical 
Review,” Mr. Hyde finds from exhaustive experiments that, with 
suitable precautions, the error produced is quite negligible. In 
all open-flame work, the errors introduced by the poor ventilation 
of the average photometer-room far exceed any arising from 
whitened walls, if suitable screening diaphragms are used with 
the latter. The tests were carried out in the photometer-room 
of the Bureau of Standards; the windows being covered with 
heavy curtains, and a series of black velvet diaphragms arranged 
so that at the Lummer-Brodhun photometer it was only possible 
to see the lamp under test or the comparison lamp, against which 
first the standard lamp, then the one being tested, and finally the 
standard lamp is again balanced. This substitution method 
eliminates all dissymmetry on the two sides of the photometer, 
and avoids the need of reversal of the screen. The results show 
that in this particular room the errors introduced by light reflected 
from the white walls are of the order 1 in 10,000, and there- 
fore are quite negligible. On the whole, the results now obtained 
show that, with suitable diaphragms and screens, many apart- 
ments hitherto deemed wholly unsuitable may be used with 
success as photometer-rooms. 





THE GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 56.) 


THERE was not much improvement to be detected last week in 
the volume of business on the Stock Exchange. Apart from its 


being settlement week, which always militates against the opening 
of fresh business, the feeling of uncertainty and the want of confi- 
dence which have so long oppressed markets were still in full 
action, and were, moreover, reinforced by a new sinister develop- 
ment. After a very quiet opening, and a cheering anticipation of 
cheaper money, which was beginning to have a stimulating effect, 
everything was spoilt by the extraordinary Natal fiasco. Of 
course, sprouting prices were nipped at once by the frost, and the 
close threatened to be gloomy indeed. But, happily, the fall 
was arrested by the volte face of the Government. In the Money 
Market, there was a brisk request for the Stock Exchange re- 
quirements, and for the usual demands at the end of the quarter. 
But underlying these was the assurance of an early reduction in 
the Bank rate; and, indeed, it was regarded as far from impro- 
bable that the reduction might have come on Thursday. The 
postponement was perhaps not wholly uninfluenced by Colonial 
affairs. In the Gas Market, business showed no improvement 
upon the characteristics of the previous week. There was no 
augmentation of activity; and, in point of general tendency, the 
inclination was towards easier prices. The changes in quotation, 
however, did not amount to much either way. In Gaslight and 
Coke issues, the ordinary was very moderately dealt in, and prices 
gradually shrank. The best was 99 on Tuesday; but on Satur- 
day 973 was marked—a fall of 1 in the quotation. The secured 
issues were proportionately inactive, but were unchanged. The 
maximum was done at &9}; the preference at from 108} to 1094; 
and the debenture at 89} and go. South Metropolitan was little 
dealt in, and was weaker; the quotation receding a point. Prices 
at which dealings were marked ranged from 128 to 129. The 
debenture was done at from 89} to go. In Commercials, the 
only business was a couple of transactions in the 4 per cent. at 
115. In the Suburban and Provincial group, Brentford old was 
done at 264 and 265 (a fall of 1 in the quotation), ditto new at 
196, Brighton original at 234, British at from 44 to 442, South 
Suburban at from 122 to 123, and West Ham at 108. Bromley 
“B,”’ Lea Bridge, and West Ham preference rose 1 each; and 
on the local Exchange, Newcastle advanced. Among the Conti- 
nental Companies, Imperial marked from 234 to 2323, Union 129, 
ditto preference 147; and both Europeans advanced, with busi- 
ness marked. Tuscan was done at from 10} to 102—a rise of } in 
the quotation. Among the undertakings of the remoter world, 
Bombay was done at 62 and 7, ditto part-paid at 5} and 5}, Cape 
Town debentures at 544, Monte Video at 113, Buenos Ayres at 
122, Primitiva at from 7;/; to 7;%;, ditto preference at 5,5; and 53, 
River Plate at from 13,5; to 132, Melbourne 43 per cent. at 105}. 
The closing prices are shown in our Stock and Share List on 


page 50. 


_- — 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 








Domination of Parliament by the London County Council—The 
Power Bill of the Council only to go before Committee—Over- 
Competition and Future Prosperity—Attenuated Profits and 
Dividends and the Effect on Market Prices—The Local Govern- 
ment Board and Electricity Supply— Power and Lighting Charges. 


THE new Parliament has shown its capacity for reducing Private 
Bill Legislation to a perfect farce. It has been known that the 
members of the House of Commons identified with the London 
County Council have been working most energetically to get the 
Council’s Electric Supply Bill through its second reading and 
referred to a Committee, while the plan also projected that the 
privately promoted Power Bills should be rejected, or held in 
suspension. Whips were sent out; and everything has come off 
just as the Council ordained. It is not a pleasing spectacle to 
see Parliament dancing to the tune set by Spring Gardens; but 
that is what we have unmistakably come to. The County 
Council Bill, it was decided by the House on Monday evening 
last week, is to be referred to a Hybrid Committee, and the 
promoters of the private measures are to be, by the benevolence 
of the House, allowed to have locus, with:the other opponents, to 
discuss the details of the County Council scheme. The effect on 
the scheme will be just about as much as the injury inflicted on 
a punching-ball as the result of a little exercise. The Committee 
are to be instructed, with special reference to this Bill, to con- 
sider the best means of providing for a supply of electrical 
energy in bulk and for power purposes, and to report thereon. 
“With special reference to this Bill!” Everything is so beauti- 
fully cut-and-dried, that the end of the Committee’s labours is, 
it is apparent, already in the mould. We shall be pleasantly 
surprised if in the event it should not be so. We have, however, 
here a Parliament of such municipalistic proclivity, that, as 
between private enterprise and municipal trading, the scales of 
justice cannot be fairly held. ‘* What is the objection,” asked 
one member, “to sending all these Bills to the Committee?” 
The answer of the President of the Board of Trade ought to be 
underlined, ‘ Because,” he replied, “in a case of this sort, 
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priority ought to be given to the scheme of the ratepayers.” Any 
comment upon a reply in which such undisguised preference is 
exhibited would be superfluous. We have yet to learn that the 
County Council have received any mandate from the ratepayers 
to prosecute the scheme ; the Council have not even secured the 
unanimous support of the Borough Councils, which indicates as 
plainly as possible that they who are most intimately concerned 
have not confidence in the ability of the Central Council to do all 
they profess their intention of doing. How can it therefore be 
said, with any respect for the truth, that this Spring Gardens 
scheme is that of the ratepayers? The ludicrous argument was 
put forward by Mr. Lloyd-George, as a good reason for com- 
mitting the ratepayers to this scheme of financial speculation, 
that the Borough Councils are supplying electricity at a cheaper 
rate than the Companies; and therefore we are expected to 
deduce from this that it will follow that the County Council will 
do still more wonderful things. The Borough Councils started 
with the support of the rates; and they are continuing now 
by the aid of an unreasonable and indirect support of their 
undertakings through the public lighting. Therefore, whatever 
advantage over private enterprise the Municipalities show in the 
supply of electricity to private consumers at a lower price, this is 
only due to the funds that are being drawn from the ratepayers. 
If the ratepayers only looked a little more narrowly into these 
questions, and saw how they are contributing to the lightening of 
the charges made by their representatives to those who are accord- 
ing to the Municipal undertaking their custom for electricity, 
they wovld certainly not give any credence to the sophistry of 
Mr. Lloyd-George in this matter, but would make such a protest 
against this extension of the Council’s speculations in trying to 
attain the giddy heights of their ambitions that even the present 
Government would be made to pause. 

If there was personal responsibility attached to these gigantic 
financial flights into business, the London County Council, as 
well as other authorities, would severely confine their attentions 
to their legitimate work. It is because of this absence of per- 
sonal responsibility and liability such as has existence in private 
enterprise that causes municipal monopoly to be the worst form of 
monopoly. The action of some of the Borough Councils is a 
recognition of this. It has been mentioned that they are not 
unanimous, by at least half, in supporting the County Council in 
their reckless scheme; and the sole ground upon which they 
decline to be parties to the scheme is that they are apprehensive 
of the results of the risks in the already over-burdened Metropolis. 
The Finance Committee of the Council, too, have exposed the 
financial unsoundness of the scheme; but the head given by 
irresponsibility has carried the visionary projects along to the 
point at which the world has been shown how Parliament is now 
dominated by the County Council, and how willing Parliament is 
to give the Council its blessing. It is not adignified position for 
the Government, nor an edifying sight for those who believed 
in the supremacy of Parliament. There has been plenty said in 
the past, and there will be abundant opportunity to supplement 
it in the future, as to the crude and hazardous character of the 
Council’s scheme. In the present Parliament, the Council are 
being held up as, in this business, the Good Samaritans of the 
manufacturer and the ordinary electricity consumer, as well as 
of the Electricity Supply Companies and the Borough Councils. 
If this were indisputably true, the Council would not have taken 
so much trouble to secure that their Bill alone should go before 
the Committee. The Administrative Company have philosophi- 
cally accepted the /ocus—holding that while there’s life there’s 
hope, and so it is better to get a look in before the Committee than 
to be immediately snuffed out. But the Additional Electric Power 
Supply Company are of a different opinion; and they can see no 
good whatever in expending time and money in what may be “a 
very interesting but academic discussion ” which will lead to no 
practical result. Picture the position of the powerful Administra- 
tive Company when success was almost in their hands at the 
close of last session, and then their position to-day when they 
are contemptuously turned on one side to give a clear way for the 
County Council. Can it be denied that the proceedings of last 
Monday night are instructive of the power of the present Parlia- 
ment to reduce Private Bill Procedure to a farce if it suits their 
municipal supporters? We think it cannot. The position is a 
serious one for the development of private enterprise in this 
country ; and it will do much to impair the confidence which the 
investor of private capital has hitherto enjoyed under the pro- 
tection of Parliament. 

From the particular case of London to the general question. 
It is a matter for consideration whether we are not being electri- 
cally overdone now, and whether the liberty that has been, and 
promises to be further, given to electricity supply will not in the 
end do much towards bringing abou ian emaciated condition in 
the electricity industry, and strip it of the confidence of the 
investing public—that is to say if there is anything left shortly 
for them to invest in outside municipal borrowings. Competition 
is good in its way; but over-competition creates a condition of 
general and financial debility. The electrical industry has had 
a taste of this already in their plant-manufacturing section. And 
it is something of the same kind, but on a larger scale, which 
threatens if great supply monsters such as have been established 
are allowed to multiply and to suck the life blood from existing 
undertakings, and yet in so doing are unable to get enough for 
their own proper sustenance. The prospect of getting electricity 





at a cheap rate looks delightful for the existing consumer, and 
hearty welcome is held out to all those benevolent promoters— 
private and public—who offer this. But there is the future as 
well as the present, and the future holds financial distress for the 
electrical industry, if competitive licence is further indulged as it 
bids fair to be, instead of allowing the old undertakings to follow 
the course of natural development even if development demands 
amalgamation. Prosperity, too, has not been so responsive to 
the Electrical Power Companies in the country as the original 
schemes and prospectuses foretold it would be; and the know- 
ledge will continue to grow that there are manufacturers who are, 
by the help of the private gas-engine, generating electricity right 
in the midst of these Electrical Power Companies, at a cheaper 
rate than the Power Company can supply at. The Chairman of 
the. South Wales Power Distribution Company has just been 
bemoaning the difficulties encountered by that concern and the 
gradually fading brilliance of the predictions made before the 
works were started; and it is not an insignificant thing that 
since the previous meeting, three of the Directors, including 
such an influential man (particularly in the colliery world) as Sir 
William Thomas Lewis, have resigned. How the local authori- 
ties in the district with electrical undertakings trembled when 
this Company announced, in big type in the local press, that 
they were ready to supply at fractions of a penny per unit! The 
Chairman of the Company now says that, in getting custom, 
‘“ delays and protracted negotiations have been very disappoint- 
ing to the Directors; and he is sorry to say that their troubles are 
not yet at an end.” He is also afraid that rather “a sanguine 
view had been taken of the early prospects of the Company.” 
Capital has been expended which cannot for “some little 
time” become productive. The large station at Pontypridd is 
capable of accommodating some 20,000-horse power; but only 
7500-horse power has up to the present been installed, and only 
‘‘a small proportion” of this plant is required to deal with the 
existing load. If this means anything at all, it is that the South 
Wales Company are having a hard struggle to get custom; and 
what custom they can obtain is so much reduction of the scope 
for prospective business of the pre-existing undertakirgs. 

And established electricity undertakings cannot afford to lose 
anything of the liberty for future business that they originally 
held ; for many among them in such rich districts for business as 
are found in London are (in the face of competition and growing 
expenditure apart from the generating costs) finding it—the last- 
issued accounts show—difficult to uphold immediately preceding 
dividends. There has been a heavy fall over the past twelve 
months in the market prices of the shares of some of these 
companies; and the “ Electrical Times ” avers that the promotion 
of the London Power Bills has both directly and indirectly very 
seriously affected the prices of the companies’ securities. That 
the promotion of the Bills has had influence, we are not by any 
means disposed to dispute ; but there is something else assisting 
to account for the fall. The shareholders are not blind to the 
fact that the business that is now being done—even before the 
promised lands for prospective trading are annexed by others— 
is not of such a profitable nature as formerly. Though greater 
business is being done, a large capital expenditure is being 
required, upon which dividend or interest has to be paid, and the 
receipts per unit of output are smaller. The reductions, too, that 
compulsorily have had to be made in prices, have not been coun- 
terbalanced by economies in generation costs. It is seen in the 
list of comparative market prices that the greatest falls have 
been in the case of the Charing Cross, Kensington and Knights- 
bridge, and St. James’ Companies; and it will be remembered 
that the shareholders of the first-named Company have had a 
drop in their dividend, and the shareholders of the last two have 
had to relinquish their bonus. Therefore, looking all round, 
there are indeed good reasons, in addition to competition for 
power supply, tor the reported ‘‘ very nervous and sensitive state 
of the market at the present time ” in relation to private electricity 
companies. 

While within the House municipalism is rampant, the Local 
Government Board and their Inspectors—it is at this time par- 
ticularly satisfactory to find—are keeping-a sharp eye on local 
authorities who come before them with fanciful and unpromising 
schemes, and upon those who treat with contempt the control of 
the Board. The Oldham Corporation have just had a taste of the 
power of the Board, who have declined to sanction over-expendi- 
ture and estimates amounting to upwards of £10,000 out of an 
application for £48,000. The criticism by an Inspector of the 
Board of a scheme brought forward by the Macclesfield Corpor- 
ation, which scheme was described by him as a “ skeleton” one, 
has led to its abandonment. Tiverton and Scunthorpe are not 
looked upon kindly by the Board as likely fields for the profitable 
employment of the ratepayers’ money in electricity supply; and 
applications for loans there have been rejected. Boston (Lincs.) 
was served similarly not long since; and nowthe Board of Trade 
think it better a Company should be allowed to go in and take 
the risk. Then at Wisbech, the Council were ambitious; but 
the Local Government Board gently but firmly restrained them. 
A private Company are now to be given a chance. The Brid- 
lington Town Council have had a loan of £5580 granted them for 
electric lighting works extensions; but the Board are of opinion 
that sixteen years is the term within which the money ought to 
be repaid. This will not suit those authorities whose affection 
for posterity is such that they desire to hand down for repayment 
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a decent balance of loans unrepresented by works. The Board 
have also found the Hebden Bridge District Council backsliding. 
They have exceeded their borrowing powers, paid the deficiency 
out of the district fund, and have been making departures from 
their scheme without first consulting the Board. In anapplication 
for a loan which has lately been made, cables laid two years ago 
were included. The Board have not yet announced how they 
propose to deal with this Council. Though municipal trading is 
entering upon a long and favourable innings just now, it is good 
to see the Local Government Board are inclined to ensure that 
the trading is conducted on proper financial lines. 

At Watford some of the ratepayers are very much amazed 
over the prices the District Council are charging for power; and 
we are not surprised at this. The ordinary man cannot see 
where profit is to be made on a contract such as the Council 
have entered into, for the supply for power purposes of 100,000 
units of electricity per annum at id. per unit, when the total costs 
work out to 2°02d. per unit, exclusive of capital charges. The 
2'02d. was the average cost in 1904-5; and of that, o'g6d. was the 
cost of coal. Still the Council, on some deep-laid line of reason- 
ing, say that 1d. per unit will be profitable. Naturally the lighting 
consumers who are paying 5d. per unit—and the lighting con- 
sumers we were recently told are the “backbone” of the elec- 
tricity business—want to know what they have done, that they 
should be made to pay five times more than the power users, 
who are not the “backbone” of the business. If gas people fol- 
lowed the same lines of doing business, where ts. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet was charged for power, there the price to lighting consumers 
would be 7s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; where 2s. was charged for 
power supply, ros. would be the price to lighting consumers, and so 
on. The arguments of the electricians as to the value of a day load 
at the price of 1d. per unit in the case of such a concern as Wat- 
ford are ingenious; but they do not satisfy most plain business 
men. They appear, however, to be good enough for a majority of 
the Watford Town Council, who we suppose accept them because 
they do not understand them, and acceptance is an easy way out 
of the difficulty. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. F. M. Donne, who has for some time past been Assistant 
Gas Engineer to the Midland Railway Company at Derby, has 
been appointed Locomotive Superintendent at Nottingham. 


Mr. SAMUEL Day, who has held the office of Secretary to the 
Mirfield Gas Company since 1859, is relinquishing his post, and 
going to reside at Bridlington Quay. The Company was incor- 
porated in 1856, with a nominal capital of £15,000, divided into 
3000 shares of £5 each. 

Mr. A. B. SLATER informs us that he has taken the position of 
General Manager of the Gas Company at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
He mentions that his New York representative will be Mr. F. S. 
Pearson, of No. 25, Broad Street, New York, but that all commu- 
nications should be sent to Rio. 


Mr. ALBERT WHITELEY, who has been employed for several 
years at the works of the Longwood Gas Company, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Kirkburton Gas Company, in succession 
to Mr. Edward Shortt, who is going to Church Stretton. There 
were 118 applicants for the post. 


The completion of twenty-five years’ service by Mr. ALEXANDER 
MITCHELL as Manager of the Bury St. Edmunds Gas Company, 
was made the occasion for kindly recognition at the hands of the 
Board. Ata recent meeting of the Directors, Mr. F.C. Andrews, 
the Chairman of the Company, said it was their wish that some 
slight acknowledgment should be made of the valuable services 
Mr. Mitchell had rendered, both to them and to their predecessors 
onthe Board. He had, therefore, pleasure in asking Mr. Mitchell’s 
acceptance of a silver cigarette-box, bearing the following in- 
scription: “ Presented by the Directors of the Bury St. Edmunds 
Gas Company to Alexander Mitchell, as a memento of 25 years’ 
service as Manager, February, 1906. F.C. Andrews, Chairman; 
J. Floyd, Vice-Chairman; A. J. Hooper, T. Ridley, J. W. Greene, 
W. Chapman.” Mr. Andrews expressed the hope that Mr. 
Mitchell would live many years to enjoy the confidence of the 
Directors and shareholders. Mr. Mitchell, in thanking the Direc- 
tors for the gift, referred to the fact that during the last few 
years the conditions under which gas companies conducted their 
business had somewhat changed. Competition had now to be 
met which often made the duties of the manager more onerous 
and trying; but after all it tended to a healthier state of things 
as far as the interests of the public were concerned. 





Qreeeesenes 





Engineership of the Beckton Gas-Works. 


We understand that, as from yesterday, Mr. J. H. REEson took 
charge as Resident Engineer of the Beckton Station of the Gas- 
light and Coke Company. Mr. H. Iago, who has been at Beckton 
since 1902, will for the present manage the St. Pancras, Shore- 
ditch, and Haggerston Stations of the Company. There have 
also been several minor changes of the assistants from one station 
to another. In connection with his departure from Beckton, Mr. 
Iago was presented on Saturday with a gold watch and chain 
suitably inscribed, and Mrs. Iago with a beautiful solid silver 
(table centre) rose-bowl and four candlesticks, as a mark of the 
officers’ and men’s admiration and esteem. 





PRESENTATION TO MR. WILLIAM NORTH. 





THE genial and cheery figure of Mr. William North, who for 
nearly forty years has been the Engineer and Manager of the 


Stourbridge Gas-Works, is known wherever those who are asso- 
ciated with gas manufacture are wont to gather together ; and it 
was a very representative and happy company who assembled at 
the Talbot Hotel, Stourbridge, last Thursday evening, to wish him 
‘“God speed” on his retirement from business to his new home 
at Paignton, and to ask his acceptance of a token of appreciation 
from the members of the Council and of his many friends in 
business and private life. This mark of esteem was crystallized 
into the form of a magnificent silver rose bowl of massive pro- 
portions, together with an album containing an address and the 
names of the subscribers; while, by a happy inspiration, there 
were added a silver sugar-basin and cream-jug, which those who 
organized the proceedings asked Mr. North to accept as a gift 
for Mrs. North. 

At the banquet Mr. North was spoken of as possessing perennial 
youth. True, he is as hale and hearty as ever; but he never- 
theless feels that the time has arrived when he should set aside 
the activities and responsibilities of business. It was as far back 
as 1844—sixty-two years ago—that he first became identified with 
gas making; being articled in that year to the Gas Manager at 
Malton. In 1862 he left his native Yorkshire for the position of 
Manager at Bromsgrove, from which town he removed in 1867 to 
take up a similar position under the old Stourbridge Gas Com- 
pany; and there he has remained ever since. When he went, the 
annual make of gas was 4o millions, of which quantity about 
40 per cent. was lost through leakage. To-day the annual make 
is upwards of 190 millions, with a leakage, in a mining district, of 
less than 10 percent. In addition to building up this big enter- 
prise, Mr. North has entirely remodelled the works; and the only 
parts of the old premises left are the offices. It is not too much 
to say that Mr. C. H. Webb, M.Sc., who succeeds Mr. North, 
takes over one of the most replete gas plants in the Midlands. 

But in addition to his local activities, Mr. North has long held 
a recognized position among the gas engineers of the country ; 
and there are up and down England—and even beyond—many 
important works the planning and construction of which he super- 
intended as Engineer. He served for many years on the Council 
of the Gas Institute, and, as our readers are aware, was for some 
time the Honorary Secretary of the Midland Association of Gas 
Managers. One feature of Mr. North’s business career stands 
out prominently, and that is his ability to “get on” with those 
employed under him. At Stourbridge, his relationship with the 
staff of all grades has always been of the most cordial descrip- 
tion ; and before leaving the works for the last time he was pre- 
sented with a silver salver and a salad-bowl by Mr. O. E. Gilmore, 
the Chief Clerk, on behalf of the employees. 


The Banquet. 

As already mentioned, a public banquet was held on Thursday 
evening, at which the gas engineering profession was represented by 
many old friends of Mr. North. The chair was taken by Mr. S. 
FippiANn, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, who was supported by 
a number of the public men of Stourbridge, as well as by Mr. F. J. 
North, Mr. R. H. Mobberley, Mr. Felix Fellows, Mr. A. Bird, Mr. 
Sidney O. Stephenson, Mr C. Dakin, Mr. H. F. Shaw, Mr. G. J. 
Eveson, Mr. A. E. Gilmore, Mr. F. Carter, and Mr. C. H. Webb (the 
new Manager). Apologies were received from a number of gentlemen 
who sent greetings and felicitations. 


After the loyal toasts had been bonoured, 

Mr. WALTER JONES, who was one, if not the chief, mover in the 
acquisition of the gas-works by the Local Authority a dozen years ago, 
proposed ‘‘ Our Guest.’’ After paying a warm tribute to Mr. North’s 
qualities of heart and head, he said that when they bought the works 
they had to pay more for their ‘‘ whistle ’’’ than they anticipated, and 
more than some of them thought they ought to have paid. Heremem- 
bered saying that one thing would be the salvation of the undertaking, 
and that was to increase the sales of gas by 10 per cent. for the first 
five years. He also expressed the belief that Mr. North could accom- 
plish this. As a matter of fact, in five years the sales increased by a 
little more than 50 per cent. Possibly the Gas Committee sometimes 
thought they did the work, and that they were the important people ; 
he used to think so when he was on the Committee. But he assured 
them that the Gas Manager was a very much more important man than 
some people credited. It was a very simple thing to make gas ; but it 
was not so simple to buy the coals, and not quite so simple to sell the 
coke. In his opinion, Mr. North would not play second fiddle to any 
man in Stourbridge as a buyer. He had never known him to say a 
foolish thing or do a rash one; and if any man in Stourbridge had 
earned the laurels, it was their guest that evening. He thought they 
had really been a little belated, as they had only found this out when he 
was leaving the town and district. He congratulated the Committee 
upon preparing this testimonial to Mr. North, who was deserving of 
any recognition that it was in their power to make. This was his (the 
speaker’s) honest and conscientious conviction. In conclusion, he 
expressed the earnest wish that Mr. North and his wife would, in their 
new home at Paignton, be blessed for many years to enjoy the rest they 
so well deserved. 

The toast was received with much enthusiasm, and with musical 
honours. 

The CHairMAN then made the formal presentation to Mr. North In 
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doing so, he said that, on behalf of upwards of a hundred subscribers, 
he had the greatest pleasure in asking Mr. North to accept a beauti- 
fully illuminated address in album form, to show the esteem in which 
he was held ; and he hoped that when Mr. North came to look through 
it in his leisure moments, he would see inscribed the names of many 
of his old friends, and would remember with pleasure his association 
with them in Stourbridge. Healso, on behalf of the same subscribers, 
had pleasure in asking Mr. North to accept a very fine silver rose 
bowl, not only as a token of the esteem in which he was held, and in 
appreciation of the eminent services he had rendered to the town, but 
also as a recognition from other friends who had met him in private 
life, and had equal reason to value his many kindnesses towards them. 
He had to mention that some ladies had subscribed to the fund; and this 
money was devoted toa presentation to Mrs. North, consisting of a 
silver sugar-basin, tongs, and cream-jug, in a case, in recognition of 
her many acts of kindness to the poorer section of the community in 
Stourbridge—acts which, as they knew, were performed quite unosten- 
tatiously. In conclusion, the Chairmain said they all joined in wish- 
ing Mr. North ‘‘ God-speed.’’ They would not say ‘‘ Good-bye,’’ as they 
hoped he would have many occasions to come to Stourbridge, when he 
would be received by his friends with every cordiality. Mr. North was 
leaving them full of years and honours; but that God might grant him 
many more years of happiness and peace in his future home was the 
ardent wish of every subscriber. (Applause.) 

Mr. Nort, who was most cordially received, thanked the meeting 
for their kindness towards him. Referring to his work in the Gas 
Department of the Corporation, he said that no doubt the town paid 
a big price —{112,000—for the gas-works when they purchased them. 
But he was going to tell them something which very few people knew. 
When they became possessed of the works, he assured them he felt 
‘*sick,’’ because he could not see where the money was coming from 
to pay the interest and sinking fund. However, he got over the ‘‘ sick- 
ness,’ and eventually he was quite as pleased as the Council were at 
the purchase. In the first year, they had a profit of £45 or there- 
abouts ; and he remembered saying to Mr. Harry Mills, the then Town 
Clerk, that something must happen—the margin was too near to be 
safe. They set about moving, with the result now seen. In the first 
year that the Council had the undertaking, they made no progress ; so 
that it was in nine years that they more than doubled the make, the 
sales, and everything else. This, of course, was quite satisfactory ; 
but he was not aware that he deserved any particular acclama- 
tion for what he had done. Once and for all, he must say that he 
had simply done his duty. He had endeavoured to do so all the 
way through, and without fear or favour. It was all summed up 
in the words that he had done his duty to the best of his ability ; 
and if he had weil served the town, he was very pleased. He ex- 
pressed to the Chairman, to the Committee, to the subscribers, and 
to all who had taken an active part in the reception and presenta- 
tion, his sincere thanks. He thanked them for entertaining him, for 
giving him the elegant bowl and the beautiful album containing the 
names of many with whom he had been so long associated. He also 
thanked the subscribers for their handsome present to Mrs. North, 
who, he was sure, would be delighted with the gift. Continuing, Mr. 
North said he had just completed 39 years of service in the town; and 
at the close of his working life it was most gratifying to find they had 
found him worthy of such a splendid reception as they had accorded 
to him that night. He might say that during the long period during 
which he had control of the works, it was a very pleasurable time— 
the success of the undertaking added to the pleasure; and he was 
happy in the thought that he was leaving the works in a better condi- 
tion than he found them. Whatever faults and failings he might have 
had, however harsh and hard he might have appeared sometimes to 
people in his dealings, he should like to say that he hoped they would 
forgive him; assuring them that whatever he did was always done 
under a strong conviction of duty. He wished his successor every suc- 
cess, especially hoping he would be equally fortunate in getting the 
confidence and trust of the Gas Committee and the Council, He per- 
sonally felt it a great honour to be trusted; and for his last word he 
should like to say that, feeling that the Council trusted him, he had 
never betrayed the trust put in him. 

The massive rose bowl of silver, standing upon an ebony plinth, bore 
the following inscription : 


Presented to William North, Esq., on his leaving Stourbridge, by his 
many friends in the town and district. March 29th, 1906. 


Engraved on the front of the bowl were Mr. North’s initials. The 

address was contained in a handsome album, bound in scarlet padded 

morocco, and was beautifully illuminated. The text was as follows :— 
To William North, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—We, members of the Urban District Council of Stour- 
bridge and other of your friends beg your acceptance of the 
accompanying piece of plate, asa mark of our goodwill and per- 
sonal esteem. 

We cannot permit you to leave this district without some appre- 
ciation of the eminent services you have rendered as Engineer and 
Manager of the Stourbridge Gas-Works. We recognize the in- 
debtedness of the town to you for your devotion to its interests, and 
for the manner in which you have laboured to make the undertaking 
an extremely valuable municipal asset. 

In the course of a very long residence among us, you have made 
many friends ; and it is our earnest hope that Mrs. North and your- 
self may be blessed with health and happiness in your new home, 
and that this small testimony of the regard in which you are held 
will recall pleasant memories, and be a happy reminder of old 


associations. . 
S. FIDDIAN, Chairman. 

STOURBRIDGE, March 2gth. ARTHUR H. Moopy, Secretary. 

Then followed the names of the Committee: Messrs. F. P. Evers, 
W. Waugh, J. Ware, A. Moyle, Walter Jones, T. Penn, and H. Wilcox ; 
the names of the subscribers ; and a record that the presentation was 
made by Mr. S. Fiddian at a public dinner; and that the toast of 
‘* Our Guest ” was proposed by Mr. Walter Jones. 


Mr. W. Fippian proposed ‘‘ The District Council,’’ to which Mr. J. 
WaARE responded. 





Mr. H. Witcox next gave ‘‘ The Gas Department.’’ 

Mr. ARTHUR Moopy, a member of the Gas Committee, in responding, 
said he thought the Committee were all conscious that they were in the 
hands of their Manager; and he hoped the same relationship which 
had existed between Mr. North and the Committee, to the benefit of 
the town, would exist between them and Mr. Webb, and that that night 
would be the beginning of mutual prosperity and happiness. On behalf 
of the Committee, he wished Mr. North a happy evening to a very 
busy and a very strenuous life. They hoped that in Devonshire he 
would be blessed with good health; that he and Mrs. North would 
have many pleasant recollections of their association with Stourbridge ; 
and that Mr. North would still retain some measure of affection for 
the town in which he had spent so many years of his life, and would 
be able to congratulate both the Council and Mr. Webb upon the way 
in which both were carrying on the work he had laid down. 

Mr. WEBB also replied to the toast. He said that, as a stranger, they 
did not want words from him, but deeds; and these they should have, 
to the best of his ability. He took the opportunity to publicly thank 
Mr. North for his great kindness towards him during the month he had 
been in the town. Mr. North had done everything he could to give 
him a fair start and agood grip of themanagement of the undertaking. 
In conclusion, he referred to the remarkable progress the undertaking 
had made during the time it had been possessed by the Council, and 
assured them he should spare no pains to make the output increase, 
and the concern as successful as it was under Mr. North. 


- 
ee 


MECHANICAL CHANGE-GIVER FOR 
PREPAYMENT METER CONSUMERS. 





THE prepayment gas-meter system is accompanied by two or 
three troubles, which do not diminish with its extension in popu- 


larity. The consumer sometimes finds himself in the predica- 
ment of having a failing supply, and not a penny at hand; but 
this, in most households, must be a rare occurrence, especially 
as, where the prepayment meter is used, there the intimacy with 
copper coinage is no doubt greater than with coinage of higher 
value. Difficulty has also been found, in some working-class 
districts, where the prepayment meter is popular, through the 
great copper-absorbing power of these instruments of conveni- 
ence; and, furthermore, when the meters are cleared, there is 
the difficulty of disposing of the great bulk of pence formed by 
the penny accretions, with the consequence that banks have to 
be “squared” with a moderate poundage to pay the expenses 
to which they are put in dealing with such an unusual form of 
custom. Then there is the labour involved in collection. Chair- 
men and officials of gas companies have filled their shareholders 
with amazement by talking of the hundredweights and tons of 
copper coins collected, carried,and dealt with by their staffs, ard 
finally by the banks within certain periods. Weight adds to 
labour, and labour to the number of officials required for the pur- 
pose ; and additions in these respects represent a greater increase 
in staff costs. 

We see, upon this consideration of the subject, that the slot- 
meter consumer occasionally suffers inconvenience, and that cost 
is incurred in both collecting and disposing of the great bulk of 
copper coins accumulated in this branch of the gas business. 
The incorporation of change-giving mechanism in coin meters, 
we are told, is the remedy for the disadvantages and additional 
custs. By such mechanism, the consumer can obtain from the 
meter the pence for the coin—say, a shilling or sixpenny piece, as 
the case may be—for which the changer is made; and this has the 
automatic effect of getting rid of the other difficulties to which 
reference has been made, by reducing the quantity of copper coins 
to be dealt with. Theidea of change-deliverers in connection with 
slot-meters is not new; but it is alleged, by the latest inventors, 
that the application of all prior coin-changers makes their use 
necessary to constant use of the meter—that is to say, unless a 
meter is relieved of its copper coins when they total to a certain 
amount, by changing them for coins of a higher value, a supply of 
gas cannot be obtained. Thisisa disadvantage that is overcome 
by Messrs. Hancock, Spann, and Herbert in connection with a 
change-giving apparatus an example of which we have now before 
us, and upon which the first remark must be that the device is an 
exceedingly clever one, and can be made for changing coins of 
any one value. 

Before making a few additional general remarks on the ques- 
tion of utility and cost, the mechanism of this new coin-changer 
may be shortly described. It can, we believe, be incorporated 
in prepayment meters of any design; and therefore it need only 
be assumed for present convenience that the mechanism under 
notice is for changing shillings. A sliding carrier B is pro- 
vided, and in connection with it a coin slot A, so arranged that 
when a shilling is dropped into the slot, the coin lodges in a slot 
in the carrier so as to project therefrom. By sliding this carrier 
longitudinally, the coin is carried along with it, but falls away 
through a shoot C, at the end of the stroke into a coin receptacle 
inside the apparatus. In proximity to the carrier is a slide, 
having an arm which projects into the path of the projecting part 
of the shilling, so that when the carrier is slid by hand longi- 
tudinally, the shilling coming against the projecting arm also 
moves the slide. When it gets to the end of its stroke, the shilling 
falls away through the shoot; and the carrier automatically 
travels back by the action of a spring. The slide has an inclined 
plane on its edge, adapted to act as a locking-bar, and in proximity 
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The Model Apparatus (Detached) in Glass Case. 


to the locking-bar is a cam or eccentric having a slot at one 
point in its circumference, in which the locking-bar engages. 
This cam is mounted upon a shaft, which is provided with an 
external handle D, but which remains normally locked by the 
locking-bar engaging in the slot of the cam. Ona shilling being 
dropped through the slot, however, and the carrier being pushed 
in, with the consequent operation of the slide, the locking-bar 
will be lifted out of engagement with the cam, and will thus 
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End View of the Change-Giver. 


permit of the shaft being rotated by the external handle. The 
cam or eccentric is not secured directly to the shaft, but 
is mounted with a reducing arrangement formed of a series of 
gear wheels, arranged in such a manner that the cam performs 
one revolution to twelve turns of the handle. The device is pro- 
vided with a column E, adapted to receive, and continue in a verti- 
cal pile, the pennies that are inserted in the prepayment meter. 
An indicator is provided, and is visible from the outside, to show 
when the column contains (say) twelve pennies or more. Be- 





Plan of the Change-Giver. 


neath the column is a sliding push, working in suitable guides, 
and provided with a cavity about the same diameter, and of the 
same depth,asa penny. The bottom penny in this pile drops 
into this cavity; and the sliding push is coupled by a connecting 
rod to a crank on the shaft, so that, for each rotation of the shaft, 
the sliding push will make one forward and return stroke. Thus 
for every turn of the handle, the sliding push will travel forward, 
deliver the penny that has dropped into the cavity, and then 





return, so as to enable the next penny in the pile to slip into the 
cavity, and the delivery operation be repeated. An arrangement 
is provided at the top of the column, so that, when it is full of 
pennies, the ones at the top can overflow into a coin-box inside 
the apparatus. This suffices as a general description, and (with- 
out going into the minor details) shows the ingenious design of 
this change-giving apparatus. 

Reference has been made to the utility of such a device as 
this; but utility is not the only question for the administrators of 
gas undertakings. They have to take the commercial view, and 
see whether the convenience that they give to their customers, 
and the comparatively small expenses they save themselves, are 
a full justification for initial and maintenance outlays, and afford 
a profitable investment. We may say at once that we are not 
satisfied that the incorporation of such devices in the prepay- 
ment system would be either justified or profitable, but are 
not unwilling to be shown that the view is a mistaken one. The 
increase of mechanism must mean additional capital cost, and 
increased charge for maintenance, because, in regard to the 
latter, any increase of mechanism means not only additional 
parts subject to wear and tear, but an increase in the liability to 
derangement. Allusion has been made to the utility to the con- 
sumers ; but it must be admitted that the utility is limited. Each 
apparatus must be confined to giving change for a coin of one par- 
ticular denomination. Say the mechanism is made for changing 
a shilling, then, if the consumer has not a copper, he must be the 
possessor of a shilling, because a sixpence will not operate the 
instrument, and a florin or half-crown will not pass through it; 
and the times prepayment consumers would be without shillings 
would in all probability have greater frequency than when they 
would be without pence. In our trials with the mechanism, too, 
it has been found that there must be more than twelve pennies 
in the receiver before the indicator points to the position where 
the change can be brought into use. This is another limitation to 
convenience. 

On the whole, therefore, while expressing admiration for the 
cleverness of the device and the excellence and beauty of the 
mechanism (mechanism of the kind costs money), we cannot think 
that the litnited use would justify the expense of general adoption. 
The tendency is to try to decrease the cost per prepayment in- 
stallation, and not to increase it. Therefore, our opinion must 
be that the managers of gas undertakings will not look very 
favourably in the direction of the cost-increasing application of 
change-giving mechanism. 











GAS-ENGINE PROBLEMS. 


At a Meeting of the Royal Society on the 15th ult., Mr. Dugald 
Clerk read a paper, communicated by the Hon. Charles A. 


Parsons, on “ The Specific Heat of, Heat Flow from, and Other 
Phenomena of, the Working Fluid in the Cylinder of the Internal 
Combustion Engine.” According to an abstract of the paper in 
the Engineering Supplement to “ The Times,” the author said 
he proposed to describe experiments made with a gas-engine of 
60 brake-horse-power, designed to obtain data necessary for a 
more complete theory of the internal combustion motor, and also 
to discriminate between the effects of continued combustion 
in a gaseous explosion and specific heat change at temperatures 
between 200° and 1500° C. The new method of experiment con- 
sisted in alternately compressing and expanding the highly- 
heated gases within the engine cylinder while cooling proceeded, 
and observing by the indicator the successive pressure falls and 
compression and expansion curves from revolution to revolution. 
From some 200 indicator cards, taken under varying conditions, 
there had been calculated : (1) A curve of apparent specific heat 
of the gaseous contents at constant volume between 200° and 
and 1500° C.; (2) curves of heat loss to the enclosing walls ; and 
(3) distribution of heat in the working cycle calculated from 
diagrams only. The apparent specific heat at constant volume 
was proved to increase from 22 foot-pounds per cubic foot at 
200° C. to 27°4 foot-pounds at 1500° C.; and an examination of 
expansion curves and specific heat determinations made at 
different engine speeds and jacket temperatures showed that 
combustion was proceeding, and accounted for a part of the 
apparent increase of specific heat. The curves of heat loss 
showed that, for equal temperature differences, heat loss per unit 
surface exposed increased with density. From these curves, the 
mean temperature of the cylinder walls had been calculated, and 
shown to vary at full load from 190° C. for the whole stroke to 
400° C. for the three-tenths stroke. Calculations made of heat 
distribution in the working cycle of the fluid, showed that the 
total heat present in the form of combustible gas could be accu- 
rately calculated from the indicator diagram alone by means of the 
new data obtained in the investigation. 


- — _ 
—_—— 





The Société Technique du Gaz en France and the Syndicat 
Professionel de l’Industrie du Gaz, which is associated with it, 
have contributed a sum of 3000 frs. towards the fund now being 
raised for the relief of the sufferers from the Courri¢res mining 


disaster. 
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GOUROCK CORPORATION GAS-WORKS.—COMPLETION OF THE RECONSTRUCTION SCHEME. 


Last Thursday the formal ceremony took place of inaugurating 


the reconstructed gas-works belonging to the Corporation of | 
Although the town is small—the population being © 
less than 6000—the gas-works are situated in an exceedingly | 


Gourock. 


congested part of it, and on a site where it would be extremely 
difficult to obtain space for eatension. 


M‘Gilchrist, of Dumbarton, whose son, Mr. John M‘Gilchrist, 
was recently appointed Manager of the works. Consideration of 


the scheme of reconstruction was begun about three years ago, | 


when Mr. James M‘Ewen was Manager; and the work proceeded 
under his care until his death in August last. 

In designing the works, Mr. M‘Gilchrist had great difficulty—on 
account of the want of room and of the necessity for keeping the 


works going—in disposing of the different parts of the plant; and | 


as matters of fact, the new retort-house and coal-store have been 
built directly over a disused gasholder. The work has now been 
all but completed; the portions remaining to be dealt with being the 
governor-house and the weighbridge, and the completion of the 


On this contracted site | 
works have been erected which are distinguished for simplicity | 
and neatness of design, and the making of the most of every | 
available inch of the ground. The Engineer was Mr. James | 


store-rooms, workshops, and workmen’s room. The only part of 
the old-works which has been left standing is the retort-house. 
All the rest, even to the boundary walls, is new. The old retort- 
house is to remain; and on the gable dividing it at present from 
the new house being removed, it will be used as a coal-store. 
The old chimney is also to remain, and is to be used to carry off 
the steam from the quenching apparatus—an arrangement which 
is all the more desirable owing to the circumstance that the works 
are surrounded by dwelling-houses. The portion of the old works 
remaining is built of grey sandstone, in ponderous style, even in 
ashlar, and isin great contrast to the new buildings, which are of 
birch, light in structure, in accordance with modern tastes; a 
finished appearance being given to the portions requiring it by the 
addition of a modelled red sandstone coping. The roofs are all 
of corrugated iron. The cost of the restoration, when completed, 
will be nearly £8000. 

The principal entrance is in Adelaide Street, at the higher 
level, where coal will be conveyed into, and coke removed 
from, the works. There is a side entrance in Hopeton Street, by 
which lime for purification will be taken in and out. The office— 
a neat little apartment—is situated on the left of the Adelaide 
Street entrance. To theright isto be the governor-house and the 
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Plan of the Gourock Town Council Gas-Works as Reconstructed. 


coke-yard. In the old retort-house there are five ovens—two of 
sixes and three of fives—all of small size. 


are four ovens—two of eights and two of sixes—of larger size; in 


fact, one oven is said to be capable of producing as much gas as | 
They are built on Hislop’s | 
The annual output of the works | 


the entire bench in the old house. 
patent regenerative principle. 


In the new house there | 


is about 30 million cubic feet, with a maximum daily output of | 


130,000 cubic feet. 


output. A steam-boiler has been built at the end of the retort- 
bench by Messrs. Penman and Co., of Glasgow, and encased in 
white enamelled brick, giving the house a bright appearance. 
The condensers consist of six annular tubes, with bye-pass, 
erected by Messrs. J. F. Blakeley and Co., of Dewsbury. The 
scrubber is the patent one of Messrs. Henry Balfour and Co., 
Limited, of Leven, Fife; and the steam-engine driving it, in the 
adjoining building, is by the same firm, and is a very smart piece of 
mechanism. In the same room are two steam plunger-pumps for 
tar; the tar-tank being overhead, and the tar-well below the yard 
separating the purifier-house from the condensers. It may be 
stated that provision has been made for drawing off tar at the 


The new works are capable of producing | 


about seamen spate tout par Gay—sees than Come the precvat | Apam, in a short address, informed them that the new works had been 


the front wall of the exhauster-house narrates that the gas-works 
were reconstructed in 1905-6, during the time when Mr. James 
Adam was Provost, and Judge Duley was Gas Convener; Mr. 
James M‘Gilchrist, of Dumbarton, being the Engineer. 


The Inaugural Ceremony. 


When the invited company assembled in the retort-house, Provost 


| designed with the intention of efficiently serving the burgh for the next 


works; but the general method of delivering it will be by pipe, | 


down the slope to the railway—the fall being such that it is possible 
to discharge 2000 gallons into railway waggons in the course of ten 
minutes. The exhauster-room is also under the tar-tank. This part 
of the plant, with the steam-engine driving it, has been supplied by 
Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, Limited, of Manchester. The ex- 
hauster and the compensator beside it have been very prettily 
treated with aluminium-coloured paint. The capacity is 15,000 
cubic feet per hour. In the same room is the circular station 
meter, supplied by Messrs. James Milne and Son, Limited, of 
Edinburgh, and capable of registering 12,000 cubic feet per hour. 
In the purifier-house, which is open on one side, there are three 


boxes, 13 ft. by 14 ft., fitted with a M‘Gilchrist valve, by which | 


one, two, or the three boxes can be worked. The Contractors 
were Messrs. Balfour and Co. Only lime is used, the store for 
which is over the purifiers. A patent hopper, running upon an 
overhead rail, is employed, in conjunction with a canvas shoot, for 
filling the purifiers through hatchways in the floor. A plate upon 





fifty years. 


Judge Duley and Provost Adam then took part in the charging of a 
retort, and the stokers showed the method of stoking a regenerative 
furnace. Thereafter Mr. James M‘Gilchrist conducted the party round 
the works, explaining the working of the different parts. At the con- 
clusion of this part of the ceremony, the company were conveyed to 
the Ashton Hotel, where dinner was served. 

Provost ApAm said he had been deputed to speak to the company 
about the old gas-works. They were started about fifty years ago bya 
Company, upon the site still occupied. There were then two small 
iron retorts. Oaly one man was employed, and he did all the work, both 
inside and outside the works. Even then he had too much spare time, 
and got into bad company, and had to be discharged. The next 
Manager was a Mr. Horsburgh, who also carried on the business of 
gas-fitter and tinsmith. He was granted an assistant, who, in his spare 
time, turned the waste ground inside the works into a beautiful garden, 
where the finest flowers and vezetables were grown. In 1862, Mr. 
James M‘Ewen was appointed Manager, Collector, and Secretary ; 
and he continued to act in this capacity for many years, with only one 
assistant. At that time the most serious difficulty gas managers had 
to encounter was the disposal of the residual products, which becamea 
burden and a nuisance. A pipe was laid down from the works to the 
sea-shore, and the liquid residuals were run intothesea. The Harbour 
Trustees commenced an action against the Gas Company, who had to 
adopt other means to get the stuff taken away. No one would have 
anything to do with the lime. Farmers thought it would poison their 
cattle and kill their crops. But after seeing the effect upon the flowers 
and vegetables within the gas-works, they began to make experiments ; 
and soon changed their opinions ; and what had been scorned before 
was now in great request. The gas undertaking, which at first had had 
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so many troubles, was now a splendid property; and it continued to 
prosper. In 1886 it passed into the hands of the Town Council, by the pay- 
ment of about £9000; and a considerablesum had since been expended 
upon the works and mains, It was his duty to leave Judge Daley to 
deal with the new works; but he said he should like to refer to Mr. 
M‘Ewen, who was for upwards of forty yearstheir Manager. He was 
a faithful servant, first to the Company and then to the Corporation. 
He laboured day and night to make the undertaking a success, and 
did it. He had now been taken from them; but the Corporation of 
Gourock, and the community as well, would long remember him as a 
kindly, good, faithful, and industrious man. 

Judge DuLey, speaking of the new works, said it was on March 31, 
1886, that the gas undertaking passed into the hands of the Town 
Council, and it was somewhat remarkable that they should, within two 
days of twenty years from that date, be celebrating the opening of the 
new works. In the first year of the Corporation management, the 
revenue was £734; last year it was £5248. Before they had decided 
upon the scheme they had just carried out, they discussed whether they 
should patch up the old works or go to a new site, or whether they 
should reconstruct upon the old site. They decided upon the last; 
and he thought that none of them, after having seen the works, were 
sorry that they haddone so. In thenew works they could store about 
1000 tons of coal under cover, which would be a preat saving. The 
work had been carried on successfully, without a hitch; and he thought 
a great deal of credit was due to their young Manager. 


-_ — 
ie Soa 


MARIENDORF FIVE-METRE VERTICAL RETORTS. 


Herr E. Korting, the Manager of the Berlin works of the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association, has communicated to the “ Journal 
fiir Gasbeleuchtung ” the following report on the Mariendorf 


vertical retorts. 

The Mariendorf settings of vertical retorts have been in unin- 
terrupted work for some months, and have given quite satisfactory 
results. In order to be able to establish with precision the 
quantity and quality of the gas made in these settings, special 
experimental gas-works of 210,000 cubic feet per diem productive 
capacity were erected, and equipped with a laboratory, photo- 
meter-room, &Xc. 

The vertical setting is much more easily and simply controlled 
than an inclinedsetting. The heat was always good and uniform ; 
and the retorts did not get out of shape. The same remark 
applies to Dessau, where they have been under fire for 7} months. 
It may therefore be hoped that the retorts will have a very pro- 
longed life, especially in the upper cool parts of the setting. In 
any case, the setting of 5-metre (164 feet) retorts has now been 
proved as practicable and trustworthy at that of 4-metre (13 feet) 
retorts. The coke was always of the same conspicuously good 
quality. Samples which have been disposed of to central heating 
stations have obtained the hearty approval of the purchasers. 
This leads to the expectation that coke from vertical retorts will 
fetch better prices than ordinary gas coke. ‘The difference is par- 
ticularly noticeable with Saar coal. 

We found that 100 lbs. of coal, mostly English, yielded 4:2 lbs. 
of tar, of which the characteristic properties appear from the 
following comparative results of distillations :— 








Distillate Yielded by the Tar from 
Temperature of 





Distillation 
Vertical Retorts. Inclined Retorts. 

o°—100° C. .| 89 p.ct. oil, 5°7 p.ct. water | Ir’o p.ct. oil, 0°85 p.ct. water 
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+ 34°I ,, residue. 58°13 ,, residue. 











It is evident that with tar of such good quality the horizontal 

gas exits (which correspond with the old ascension-pipes) from 
the retorts and the hydraulic main will remain quite free from 
accumulations of thick tar. 

In December the yield of ammonia was 0°334 per cent. in the 
vertical retorts, against 0°224 per cent. for the average through- 
out 1905 in the settings of inclined retorts at Mariendorf, which 
shows an increase of o'11 per cent., or roughly one-half as much 
again for the vertical retorts. At present prices, this would 
correspond with an increased return of 0°85d. per 1000 cubic feet 
of gas made, or (say) £3125 for the yearly output of a Mariendorf 
retort-house. 

The following table shows the carbonizing results :— 














silat Time Weight ofa | | Gross Calorific 
a ig under Car- | Retort | Make pet Ton. | Power of 
, ; bonization. | Charge. | | Gas. 
| 
Hours. Pounds, | Cubic Feet. Be hg 
coon A ee 12 1452 | II,350 5874 
Silesian . . . 10°3 1247 | II,500 601 
English (No. 1) . 11°16 1408 | 11,800 610 
rr (No. 2) . II*4 1386 | 10,440 6204 











The low specific gravity of the Silesian coal reduced the weight 
of the charges with it, and thus, notwithstanding the short car- 
bonizing time, affected unfavourably the make of gas per retort 





perdiem. The Ruhr, Silesian, and No. 1 English coals gave quite 
normal results; but the No. 2 English coal was a poor one for 
gas making, as analyses also proved. The high calorific power of 
the gas it afforded was, however, some compensation for the low 
make. When English coal is carbonized, more water gas could 
be produced in the retort without reducing the calorific power of 
the gas below a certain minimum value. The following com- 
parison, taken from the averages for the months of November 
and December, of the calorific values of the gas from vertical, 
inclined, and horizontal retorts, is instructive :— 


Calories per Cubic Foot. 
Vertical, Inclined. Horizontal. 
6034 an 583 oe 5694 

In horizontal retorts, a large space must be left free above the 
charge of coal for the use of the drawing rakes. The gas passes 
away slowly, and suffers injury in respect of its calorific power. 
The inclined retort can be much more fully charged; and it 
yields more gas in unit time. The results are thus more favour- 
able, notwithstanding the greater length of retort. The highest 
rate of flow of the gas, and therewith the highest calorific power, 
have been achieved with the vertical retort. 

The following table gives, in conclusion, the results of an 
analysis of the gas made in vertical retorts :— 
6094 B.T.U. 

1°6 per cent, 


Calorific power, gross 
© . . . . . ‘ . O ¥ 4 7 im) 


Carbonic acid . 


eo Se ae ee 

Hydrocarbons (CnHm) 3°S ss os 
Carbonic oxide . . 6°7 2 
Hydrogen . 57°5 no 
Methane OS so 
Nitrogen .. . 3°2 4 


These results fulfil the best expectations. Experiments are now 
being made on the generation of water gas in the retorts; and it 
is hoped that thereby yet more favourable results will be achieved. 


- — 


MECHANICAL CLEARING OF ASCENSION-PIPES. 


In the notice of the recent visit of members of the London 
and Southern District Junior Gas Association to the Vauxhall 


station of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, which appeared 
in the “ JourRNAL ” for the 13th ult. (p. 728), reference was made 
to a machine in tse there—the invention of Messrs. G. C. 
Trewby and A. S. Biggart, and manufactured by Sir William 
Arrol and Co., Limited—for clearing ascension-pipes. The ma- 
chine, which was described and illustrated in the “ JourRNAL ”’ 
for March 11, 1902 (p. 637), was first tried at Beckton; but some 
difficulties were found to attend its working. Various improve- 
ments were suggested, and they have been embodied in the later 
machines constructed, one of which is illustrated in the current 
number of ‘‘ Engineering.”” From the accompanying description, 
we learn that the present design of the pipe-cleaning shaft is 
the result of considerable experiment. ‘Toothed ferrules strung 
on a wire rope, with ball-and-socket joints to take the thrust, were 
very successful; but it was subsequently decided to build up the 
shaft of a number of sections, knuckle-jointed, and therefore 
flexible, as this was found to adapt itself readily to inequalities 
in the pipe. Moreover, experience showed that a variation in 
the speed of the rotation of the shaft became necessary, as the 
tarry deposit was sometimes hard and tenacious, at others stiff 
and gluish, or soft and easily removable. Consequently, one 
uniform speed could not give the maximum efficiency. It was 
accordingly decided to arrange differential speed-gear in con- 
nection with the rotation of the shaft. In order to admit of 
lateral motion for driving the shaft up the ascension-pipe by 
the hydraulic cylinder at the rear, the wheels for rotating the 
shaft are mounted on a sleeve, into which the shaft is keyed 
by a sliding feather. The shaft is driven forward through the 
sleeve and up the ascension-pipe by means of the horizontal 
hydraulic cylinder; and the sleeve and shaft are rotated by a 
triple-cylinder hydraulic motor working a countershaft, on which 
are pinions gearing into the spur-wheels on the sleeve. 











Masonic. 


The Installation Meeting of the Evening Star Lodge, No. 1719, 
was held at the Gaiety Restaurant, Strand, last Wednesday, 
when a large number of brethren and visitors were present. 
Bro. F. W. Cross, the Engineer and Manager of the Lea Bridge 
Gas Company, was installed as W.M.; W. Bro. T. H. Martin, 
of Barnet, being re-appointed Treasurer of the Lodge, and 
W. Bro. W. D. Child, of Romford, Secretary. The other officers 
appointed and invested were: W. Bro. W. T. Dunn, S.W.; Bro. 
Glover Clark, J.W.; Bro. Jacques Abady, S.D.; W. Bro. W. A. 
Surridge, J.D.; W. Bro. A. E. Broadberry, D.C.; Bro. Cyril G. 
Davis, I.G.; Bro. C. W. Offord, Organist; Bro. W. Edgar, S.S.; 
Bro. Samuel Cutler, Junr., J.S. sie) 

Bro. Adam Cooke, the General Manager of the Urban District 
Council of Oldbury Gas Department, was installed W.M. of the 
Godstone Lodge, No. 2385, also on Wednesday last, and entered 
on what promises to be a most successful year of office. Among 
the officers invested by Bro. Adam Cooke was Bro. Sidney O. 
Stephenson, of Tipton, who was given a Stewardship. 
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COAL CONSERVATION, POWER TRANSMISSION, AND SMOKE PREVENTION. 





At the Meeting of the Society of Arts last Wednesday, a paper 
dealing with the above subjects was read by Mr. A. J. MARTIN, 
M.Inst.C.E. It was to a large extent on the lines of the author’s 
contribution to the Smoke Abatement Conference held in London 
last December, and noticed in the “ JourNAaL” at the time. The 
following are some extracts from the paper. 

The supreme importance of husbanding our coal resources will, 
I think, be conceded by all. Not only is coal the chief source of 


the artificial light and heat which have become so essential to 
our comfort, if not to our life itself, but it is at once the main- 
spring of the gigantic system of manufactures by which we earn 
our daily bread, and of the mighty fleet which enables us to hold 
our place among the nations. Our coal supplies may, without 
exaggeration, be described as the foundation of our national 
greatness. May we not further say that our very existence as a 
nation depends on them? How, then, are we dealing with this 
priceless national asset, and how long may we expect it to last? 
These questions formed the subject of a prolonged and exhaustive 
investigation by the Royal Commission on Coal Supplies, which 
was appointed towards the close of 1go1, and issued its final 
report in January of last year. As the result of an extensive 
series of calculations, made by witnesses intimately acquainted 
with the various districts, the Commissioners estimated the avail- 
able quantity of coal in the “ proved coalfields” of the United 
Kingdom at 100,914,668,167 tons. The consumption, which in 
1870 was 110 million tons, had increased in 1904 to 232 million 
tons. The rate of increase for the 34 years averages 22 per cent. 
per annum, equivalent to the doubling of the output every 
32 years. If the consumption should continue to increase at the 
same rate, a simple calculation shows that the supply in the 
proved coalfields would last just over a century—to be exact, to 
the autumn of 2012. The ‘concealed and unproved coalfields ”’ 
are estimated to contain a further supply of 39,485 million tons, 
which, at the same rate of increase in consumption, would last 
another 14 years, or 122 yearsinall. Butreferring to the supply 
in these unproved coalfields, the Commissioners significantly 
remark that they have “ thought best to regard it only as probable 
and speculative.” 

In putting forward the foregoing figures, I do not suggest that 
our stock of coal will come to an end in 108 or 122 years, as the 
case may be; these periods being merely those required to ex- 
haust our resources if the present rate of increase in consumption 
is maintained. That they will not be exhausted within any such 
period is obvious; but what is practically certain is that at no 
very distant date a cheap and abundant supply of coal, such as 
we enjoy to-day, will have become a thing of the past. Looking 
at the matter from its ethical side, it may well be questioned 
whether we, as mere tenants for life and trustees for the genera- 
tions to come, have the right to squander their share, as well as 
our own, of an inheritance which has taken untold ages to accu- 
mulate, and which, once lost, can never be replaced. 

It is not merely for power, light, and heat that we have to look 
to our coal mines, for they have also a most important bearing 
on our national food supply. For the greater part of a century, 
the wheat grown in this country has been utterly inadequate to 
our needs, which we have had to supply from abroad. The 
countries from which we draw our supply of wheat are rapidly 
filling up, and will before long—possibly within the next thirty 
years—require the greater part, if not the whole, of their products 
for their own people. Then, as Sir William Crookes pointed out 
in his Presidential Address to the British Association in 1898, a 
wheat famine will set in, unless the productiveness of the soil can 
be increased by the use of chemical fertilizers, The nitrogenous 
manure which is most generally used just now is nitrate of soda, 
of which large quantities are imported from Chili. It is esti- 
mated that the supply of this substance, at the present rate of 
consumption, will be exhausted in less than fifty years. Then, 
as Professor Crookes informs us, our only chance of averting 
starvation lies through the laboratory. There is an alternative 
manure for wheat land—namely, sulphate of ammonia—which is 
one of the chief bye-products in the manufacture of gas from 
coal, and contains nearly 30 per cent. more nitrogen than is 
present in nitrate of soda. Thestrange part of the whole business 
is that, while we spend something like £15,000,000 per annum in 
getting nitrate of soda from Chili, we waste at least an equivalent 
amount of nitrogen by our primitive methods of using coal. 
There is yet one other direction in which the squandering of our 
coal resources involves a heavy loss to the country—namely, in 
connection with what are known as coal-tar products. 

Dealing with the wastefulness of existing modes of consuming 
coal—taking up successively the losses incurred in the production 
of power and heat, and basing his remarks on the investigations 
carried out some time ago by Mr. G. T. Beilby, a Past-President 
of the Society of Chemical Industry—Mr. Martin showed that the 
most efficient steam-engine is considerably less efficient than a 
gas-engine, and that, to utilize the amount of heat contained in a 
pennyworth of coal, the user has to pay 2s. 3d. or 7s. o3d., accord- 
ing as he requires it for heating or cooking purposes. He said 
that in the latter case he paid the price of a ton of coal at the 
pit’s mouth, and obtained in return the heat units from a penny- 





worth. This was irrespective of the cost of labour in laying the 
fires, carrying coals, and cleaning grates, which in most houses 
came to far more than that of the coalitself. He added that the 
coal economies suggested by Mr. Beilby, while requiring some 
capital expenditure for their attainment, would in most cases be 
so great as to repay this outlay in a very few years. The chief 
obstacles to the more general adoption of the necessary improve- 
ments were due partly to lack of time on the part of the persons 
concerned to attend to the matter, but in still greater measure to 
that almost “passionate dislike of innovation”? which is so 
characteristic of the English and of the Chinese. 

The question of transport was next considered, and the trans- 
mission of power by electricity and compressed air dealt with. 
From the latter subject Mr. Martin passed on to the trans- 
mission by gas, and compared it with the two systems just 
referred to. On this matter he said: The advantages of gas over 
air for the transmission of power are overwhelming. Working at 
a pressure of 6 atmospheres, as is done in Paris, a good motor 
requires some 550 cubic feet of air per indicated horse power per 
hour; ina gas-engine, 144 cubic feet of ordinary lighting gas will 
do the same work. The specific gravity of the latter gas being 
only ‘4 (taking air as unity), the volumes of the two fluids carried 
by the same main will be in the proportion of 16: 10, if the 
initial and terminal pressures respectively are the same in both 
instances. This, however, would not be the case; for, whereas 
with air a small part only of the initial pressure is employed for 
transmission purposes—every pound of pressure consumed in 
this way being so much less available for working the motors— 
in dealing with gas the whole power of the compressors may be 
used to force the gas through the pipes, the power to be realized 
at the receiving end depending, not merely on the pressure of the 
gas as received, but chiefly on its calorific value. By reason 
of these various advantages, a main and compressor plant 
dealing with gas will transmit no less than 150 times as much 
power as could be sent by means of air. Add to this the 
fact that the use of compressed air is practically limited to 
the production of power, whereas gas serves also as a source 
of light and heat, and it will be seen that the commercial possi- 
bilities of compressed air, great as they are, dwindle into in- 
significance beside those of gas. In comparison with elec- 
tricity, also, gas comes out very favourably; and it is upon 
its great superiority in point of adaptability and convenience 
that the case in favour of gas mainly rests. For lighting pur- 
poses, as well as for power production, the two run a close 
race. For heating, except in certain special applications, gas 
has it all its own way, chiefly by reason of the enormous 
losses (amounting to close upon go per cent.) which have to be 
incurred in obtaining electrical energy from coal. The weakest 
point of electrical transmission, however, is the absence of 
any means of storing energy on a large scale at anything 
like a reasonable cost. Owing to this, the whole of the gene- 
rating, converting, and transmitting plant must be capable 
of supplying current at the greatest rate at which it is liable to be 
called for at any moment, and an ample reserve of capacity must 
be provided in case of the breakdown of any part of the system. 
Gas, on the other hand, can readily and cheaply be stored in any 
desired quantity for as long as may be desired, and used at any 
moment and in any quantity without deterioration or loss. It 
would only be necessary, therefore, to lay down manufacturing, 
compressing, and transmitting plant on the scale required to 
satisfy the average demand, and the whole of it might, if neces- 
sary, be shut down for a time without interrupting the supply. 

Seeing that gas transmission possesses so many solid advan- 
tages, the question naturally suggests itself, Why is it not more 
generally used? The reason is, as Mr. Martin explained, that 
down to very recently it has not been considered possible to 
convey gas with any success over long distances. Sir William 
Siemens suggested it many years ago. Professor Unwin, in his 
Howard Lectures on the ‘ Development and Transmission of 
Power from Central Stations,” delivered before the Society of 
Arts in 1893, pointed out the advantages of gas distribution over 
distribution by compressed air or electricity. At least three of 
the witnesses before the Royal Commission on Coal Supplies pro- 
posed the use of gas for transmission purposes—one of them 
(Professor Burstall) going so far as to suggest that the producing 
plant should be located at the pit’s mouth. Other authorities, 
however, whose opinion it was impossible to ignore, have char- 
acterized the proposal to pipe gas from the coalfields to the 
Metropolis as impracticable. There are many reasons why it 
should have been so regarded. To begin with, coal gas was first 
brought into use simply as an illuminant; and down to very re- 
cently this has been its most important function. Its value for 
illuminating purposes has depended on the presence of certain 
hydrocarbons; and experience had seemed to show that the pro- 
portion of these was reduced when the gas was subjected to 
pressure. The lack of efficient compressors and of pipes and 
joints capable of withstanding, without excessive leakage, the 
pressures which would have had to be employed, also constituted 
very serious obstacles to the long-distance transmission of gas. 
Dealing with these difficulties in order, and taking first the ques- 
tion of the loss of illuminating power, further experience has 
shown that gas can be subjected to considerable pressures without 
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suffering any serious falling off in this respect. Moreover, the 
illuminating value of gas is not now, as a rule, dependent on its 
own luminosity, but is obtained by the use of refractory earths in 
the form of mantles. 

Great strides have of late years been made in the design 
and manufacture of air compressors; one of those used in the 
Paris compressing station having a total efficiency as high as 
77 per cent. Steel pipes capable of carrying high pressures 
are now on the market; and modes of jointing have greatly 
improved. Not only so, but pipes are obtainable in 28 feet 
Jengths, as against g feet thirty years ago ; so that one sound 
joint now takes the place of three indifferent ones. As the 
result of these improvements, the dream of the man of science 
has now become an ordinary engineering achievement. In the 
United States, 4,000,000 people are supplied with light and 
fuel for all purposes by natural gas, conveyed under pressures up 
to 300 lbs. per square inch to distances ranging up to 200 miles. 
High pressures are also employed in connection with manufac- 
tured gas—the gasholder in one instance being supplied under 
pressure from a manufacturing plant no less than 35 miles away. 
The Western United Gas and Electric Company of Illinois supply 
24 cities and towns, with a combined population of 140,000, and 
an extreme distance between centres of 52 miles.* At present, 
there are four principal and one small gas-works connected with 
the one pipe system; but the small plant will soon be shut down, 
and arrangements are on foot for supplying the whole territory 
from a single generating station. Mr. H. L. Rice, the Manager 
of the Company, states that already a plant is being developed to 
transport manufactured gas 200 miles to a large American city. 
While we cannot in this country point to any such striking 
instances of long-distance transmission, Nuneaton has a system 
of high-pressure mains supplied at a pressure of 9 lbs. from a 
holder receiving gas at 40 lbs. pressure.t The question, there- 
fore, is no longer whether gas can be conveyed at high pressures, 
but simply whether it will pay to do so in any particular case. 

Before taking up this subject, Mr. Martin offered a few re- 
marks on the cost of Mond gas, water gas, andcoalgas. Quoting 
the evidence of Professor Burstall before the Royal Commission 
on Coal Suppiies, he showed that, on account of the value of the 
sulphate of ammonia recovered per ton of slack being about 
75 per cent. of the value of the raw material, the Mond Company 
are able to sell their gas at the low price of 4d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, and even as low as 2d. for large quantities. Against this is 
to be set the fact that its calorific power is only about one-third 
that of coal gas. He pointed out that while producer gas and 
water gas are admirably adapted for heating purposes, they do 
not compare favourably with coal gas for long-distance trans- 
mission. This is chiefly due to their iower calorific value, neces- 
sitating the use of a much larger quantity to get a given amount 
of heat. By reason, moreover, of their greater density, more 
power must be expended to force an equal volume of any of them 
along the mains. These characteristics of the different gases, and 
their influence on the cost of transmission, are shown in the 
following table : — 














| Coal Water Mond 
| Gas. | Gas. { Gas. 
Cubic feet per pound. ....... . | s3°7 26 16 
Heat units per cubic foot ...... . 617 328 144 
Quantity equivalent to 1000 cubic feet of coal | | 
On ee Oe ee a ee ee a 1884 4285 
Cost of manufacture (excluding interest on | 
capital) per tooo cubic feet . . . . . . | 4'89d., 3d. 1d. 
Cost of making equivalent quantity . . . . 4°89d. 5°65d. 4°28d. 
Cost of compressing “ ea ef 0°39 0°74 1°68 
Cost of transmitting * i to 2) eee 0°95 2 76 
Net cost of equivalent quantity delivered . . 5°72d.. 7 34d. 8°72d. 


The table showed, said the author, that Mond gas, in spite of 
its initial advantage in cost, was in the end the most expensive of 
the three; coal gas being decidedly the cheapest. The price 
of gas in London was undoubtedly high—ranging from 2s. to 3s. 
per 1000 cubic feet. This was due to three causes: (1) The large 
capital invested ; (2) the requirements to which the gas has to 
— as regards illuminating power, &c.; and (3) the high price 
of coal. 

Dealing with these causes in order, the author said: The 
large investment of capital is the natural result of the slow growth 
of a great industry from small beginnings under changing condi- 
tions; but the return on this capital, which for the year 1904-5 
was only 3°85 per cent., cannot be regarded as excessive. The 
only hope of a reduction in this item of cost lies, therefore, not in 
any lowering of the dividends, but in an increase of the supply, so 
that the same gross charge may be spread over a larger volume 
of business. Experience shows that any reduction in the price of 
gas at once stimulates the demand; and there is good reason to 
believe that when, as in the case of the gas supplied by the South 
Metropolitan Company, the price is as low as 2s. per 1000 cubic 
feet, any further reduction will be followed by an extremely rapid 
extension of its use for cooking, heating, and the production of power. 
The requirements to which the gas companies are subject as 
regards illuminating power date from the time when, the light 
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obtained from gas being derived from the gas itself by the incan- 
descence of carbon particles, it was important that a due propor- 
tion of the constituents furnishing these particles should be 
present. Now, however, that the function of gas, as generally 
used for lighting purposes, is merely to heat a mantle to incan- 
descence, the illuminating power loses its importance, and the 
restrictions which were originally adopted for the protection of 
the consumer now constitute a heavy and unnecessary tax upon 
him. Many of the gas companies are fully alive to this, and are 
doing their best to get the regulations modified to suit the condi- 
tions of the present day. Parliament has in several instances 
relaxed the requirements in question ; the consumer reaping an 
immediate benefit in the reduction of the price of gas, generally 
to the extent of 1d. for each unit of reduction in the candle power. 
Within the past fortnight, the Cardiff Gas Company have obtained 
a reduction in illuminating power from 16 to 14 candles, and in 
respect of it the maximum price chargeable within the borough 
has been lowered from 3s. 6d. to 3s. Reductions aggregating 2d. 
and 4d. respectively will take effect within the next few months, 
It is time that the general body of gas consumers woke up to the 
fact that some millions of pounds per annum are extracted from 
their pockets for which they receive no return; the sole justifica- 
tion for this extortion being that it enables a diminishing body of 
consumers to go on using their grandmothers’ gas-burners. 

Having dealt with two of the causes mentioned, Mr. Martin 
passed on to the third—the high price of coal—with which, he 
said, he was more nearly concerned in considering the long- 
distance transmission of gas. On this point he spoke as follows: 
The coal on hand in the Gaslight and Coke Company’s yards at 
the end of June, 1905, was valued at 13s. 4d. per ton; and it is 
probable that this is not far from the average cost to the London 
and Suburban Gas Companies of the coal they use, delivered in 
their yards. From anexamination of various official returns and 
published prices, it would appear that thecoal in question was not 
worth, on an average, more than from 6s. or 7s. at the pit mouth, 
or one-half of its cost delivered to the retorts. It follows from 
this that carriage, handling, and incidental expenses account 
together for something like 6s. 8d. per ton of coal, which, allow- 
ing 10,000 cubic feet of gas per ton, works out at no less than 8d. 
per 1000 feet. It remains to be seen whether gas can be trans- 
mitted at a lower rate. The cost will depend very materially on 
the scale on which it is undertaken. A supply of gas equivalent 
in heating value to the 15 million tons of coal consumed by the 
Metropolis every year can be conveyed from the Seuth Yorkshire 
coalfields—a distance of (say) 173 miles—by a single line of 6-feet 
pipe, with an initial pressure of 480 lbs. per square inch; or, not 
to depend on a single main, by four lines of pipes ranging from 
3 feet to 6 feet in diameter, with a pressure of 510 Ibs. It would 
not, however, be necessary to supply so large a quantity, for gas, 
by reason of its higher practical efficiency, would take the place 
of a much larger amount of coal than would appear from a com- 
parison of their respective calorific values. The actual amount 
of gas which would be required depends on so many conditions, 
the effect of which cannot be estimated with any approach to 
accuracy, that it is impossible to say, even approximately, what 
it is likely to be. In view of all the facts, however, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the consumption of gas in London might be 
increased to four or five times its present amount. Whether or 
not this rate is actually reached, or whether it is exceeded, the 
difference in the scale of operation will hardly be such as to make 
any material difference in the cost. For the sake of a tangible 
example, I have assumed a consumption of 180,000 million cubic 
feet per annum, representing a maximum demand of goo million 
cubic feet per day. It would be prudent to have four mains, each 
to be laid with 30-inch pipes throughout; the thickness varying 
from one end of the line to the other as the pressure dropped. 
The weight of gas conveyed per minute would be 4637 lbs. per 
main, or 18,548 lbs. in all; being about 80 per cent. of the carry 
ing capacity of the four pipes, with initial and terminal pressures 
of 500 lbs. and 250 lbs. respectively. The weight of each line 
would be about 82,000 tons, or 328,000 tons for the four; and 
their cost at current prices would be as follows :— 





Pipes, 328,000 tons, at £15. 1» «© »« «© ww £4,920,000 
Add for wrapping in tarred canvas, at £1 perton . 328,000 
Cartage, at (say) 7s.6d. per ton . ... . 123,000 
Jointing and laying, 3,680,0co feet, at Is.. 184,000 
Excavation, 1,226,667 lineal yards, at 4s. 245,333 
Valves, specials, &c. (Say) . . . - «© «© « 59,667 
Engineering and superintendence, at Io percent.. 586,000 
Contingencies, at 10 per cent. . : - * 586,000 

Te eee B'S 2ahe ms «© tos + SRR 


To this must be added parliamentary expenses and cost of way- 
leaves, the amount of which it is exceedingly difficult to assess. 
By way of making some allowance for these items, I have carried 
in the round sum of £1,000,000; bringing the total initial cost to 
£8,032,000. The annual cost of transmission (exclusive of com- 
pression) would be as follows :— 





Interest on £8,032,coo, at 6 per cent... £481,920 
Depreciation cn £7,032,000, at 4 per cent. 281,280 
Inspection and repairs (say) . . . . + «+ « «+ 10,000 
Rates and taxes (say). . . . ». «© © «© «© « « 5,000 

a a) we ae a oe ese £788,200 


To compress a maximum supply of 625,000 cubic feet of gas per 
minute to a gauge pressure of 500 lbs., requires about 207,000 
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ndicated horse power. Under ordinary circumstances, this 
would be most economically obtained by means of producers and 
gas-engines, which, at o°8 lb. per indicated horse power per hour, 
would consume some 355,000 tons of coal perannum. The power 
plant might be.conveniently arranged in units of 5000-horse power 
each ; each colliery feeding the line having its own compressor 
station, containing as many units as might be required. The 
compressors should be direct-driven, and, to avoid unnecessary 
loss of power, should work in three stages. In view of the un- 
usually large scale of the power plant ; and the consequent lack 
of data on which to base an estimate, the following particulars of 
initial and working expenses for a compressor plant of 250,000 
indicated horse power have been specially obtained from a leading 
firm of engine builders :— 
450 boilers, each evaporating 10,000 lbs. of water per 
hour, including setting; 75 feed-pumps; 50 direct- 
driven compressing-engines (each of 5000-horse 
power); steam-pipes, &c., 10 travelling cranes; 





building flues and stacks . £2,014,000 
Land, roads, &c. (say) ' oo Aol 83,200 
Engineering and supervision, to per cent. 201,400 
Contingencies, 10 per cent. . —_ 201,400 
Total . £2,500,000 


The following table shows the annual cost of compression ; 
steam being raised with the waste heat from the retort-settings :— 





Interest on £2,500,000, at6 percent. . ... . £150,000 
Depreciation and repairs, £2,014,000, at 5 percent. . 100,700 

Attendance on boilers and feed pumps (stoking charged 
a A ee, Ge ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 3,750 
Engine-room staff, 42 units, at {250 . 10,500 
Oil and waste, 42 units, at £130 5,460 
Management, Io stations, at £600. 6,000 
Sundries (say). ew oy 13,590 
Total £290,000 


Spreading the annual costs of compression and transmission 
over 180,000 million cubic feet of gas, they work out as follows :— 
£290,000 = 0'39d. per 1,000 cubic feet. 

778,000 = 1°04 ss ” 


Compression ., 
Transmission 





Together . £1,068,000 = 1°43d. ‘ * 

Taking the value at the pit’s mouth of the coal consumed in 
London at 8s. per ton (the average for the whole country being 
7s. 1d.), and the average price paid by the consumer at 2os., the 
cost of conveying and distributing the annual supply of 15 million 
tons works out at {9,000,000. In comparing this cost with that 
of gas transmission, it should be borne in mind that the calorific 
value of the gas in question is barely one-fourth that of the coal. 
It is apparent, however, that, whatever estimate may be formed 
of the relative efficiencies of coal and gas, there will remain a 
substantial margin in favour of the latter. As compared with the 
8d. per 1000 feet which it costs to convey coal for gas-making 
purposes, gas transmission shows a saving of 82 per cent. 

Having referred shortly to the utilization of the terminal pres- 
sure, Mr. Martin proceeded: In considering the question of 
removing the manufacture of gas from the Metropolis to the 
coalfields, the question of the effect of the change on the cost of 
manufacture will naturally come up. The first consequence 
obviously will be the saving of the cost of the carriage and hand- 
ling of the coal, less that of compression and transmission. A 
second result of no mean importance will be the utilization of 
the dust and small coal which will not bear the cost of transport, 
but which nevertheless are perfectly suitable for gas making. 
As a matter of fact, the South Metropolitan Gas Company at the 
present time use a grade of coal which has generally been looked 
upon as inferior, and which apparently approaches in quality 
the waste coal now in question. Of the money value of the 
latter, various estimates were given before the Commission. One 
witness spoke of the fuel in the Mond producer as “common 
small coal which would be worth 3s. to 4s. per ton at the pit’s 
mouth.” Another, speaking of the value of colliery waste, esti- 
mated it at “‘ perhaps 1s. 6d., 1s. gd., or 2s. per ton.’”’ There seems 
to be little doubt that a very large quantity of this material, well 
suited in all respects for gas making, could be had at (say) 3s. 
per ton. But in view of the advisability, on general grounds, of 
understating rather than overstating the case in favour of gas 
transmission, I have estimated the cost of the coal to be used for 
gas making at 6s. per ton. 

The next step is to ascertain the cost at which gas can be 
made. This question is far too intricate to be definitely dealt 
with by an estimate, even if my technical knowledge were suffi- 
cient to justify me in forming one. I propose, therefore, to 
take the cost of gas as now manufactured in existing works; 
substituting 6s. per ton for the actual cost of the coal used at 
each. The following are the corrected figures: Colne, 2°45d.; 
Lancaster, o’g1d.; Leigh, 2°07d.; Stourbridge, 1°88d.; Widnes, 
1'°97d.; Wigan, 1°42d.—average, 1°78d. The corrected cost of 
gas at Lancaster comes very near the lowest—viz., 1d. per 
1000 cubic feet—of which I have any record; the gas in the case 
in question being obtained as a bye-product at some chemical 
works. I propose, therefore, to take 1°78d. per 1000 cubic feet 
as the provisional net cost of manufacture. Now, £30 per 1000 
cubic feet per day is a liberal estimate for manufacturing plant; 
the interest on which at 6 per cent. comes to 36s. It has been 
stated that, with proper attention to repairs, no allowance need 
be made for depreciation; but, to be on the safe side, 2 per cent. 
may be set by for this purpose, which will replace the cost of 





the plant in 28 years. With interest and depreciation together 
amounting to 48s., and an output, per 1000 cubic feet maximum 
capacity, of 200,000 [? million| feet per annum, these charges work 
out at 2°88d. per 1000 cubic feet. Management and rates and 
taxes, I have provisionally set down at 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. An 
allowance of 10 per cent. should be ample to cover leakage from 
both the transmitting and the distributing systems. 

To arrive at the price at which gas might be expected to be 
delivered to the consumer, it remains to add the cost of distribu- 
tion and management and the companies’ profits. The gas now 
supplied to London costs about £364,000% per annum to distri- 
bute; and the existing mains are probably capable of conveying, 
at pressures not exceeding those used in some other towns, the 
whole goo million cubic feet of gas per day. If, however, we allow 
for distribution twice the above-mentioned figure, it works ont to 
097d. per 1000 cubic feet. With no manufacturing plant to look 
after, the £782,000*% per annum now set aside for management, 
rates, taxes, bad debts, and miscellaneous expenses should con- 
tinue to cover these items. Spread over 180,000 million cubic 
feet, it works out at 1°04d. per 1000 feet; while the gross profit of 
£1,638,000% now earned by the Companies comes to 2°18d. 

On the basis of a make of 10,000 cubic feet of gas per ton of 
coal, the following is a provisional estimate of the ultimate cost 
of gas in London :— 

Net manufacturing cost at the pit’s mouth, per 
1000 cubic feet made, taking coal at 6s. per 
ton (obtained from average of six lowest actual 


NE 9b ee ee he Bg a Oe 1°78d. 
Interest on cost of manufacturing plant, 6 per 














cent. on 35. ‘oa . 2°16 
Depreciation, 2 per cent. on 3s. ‘ o'72 
Management, rates, and taxes (say) I*co 
Cost of gas per 1000 cubic feet delivered to 
compressors. ee! ae 5° 6€d. 
Compression o* 39d. 
Transmission 1°04 
were 
Cost of gas delivered in London a 7°o9d. 
Allowance for leakage in course of transmission 
and distribution, 10 per cent. of total, adding 
Bx°z percent.@0apove. . «+ + » s « « 11°79 
Cost of gas per 1000 cubic feet sold ‘ +7°&8d. 
Distribution (twice present cost), management, 
rates and taxes, bad debts, and miscellaneous 2°OI 
Profit, as at present 2°19 
Ultimate selling price . . . . 12°08d. 


+ These figures are as given in the published paper.—Eb. J.G.L. 


Grouping the various items of cost into one statement, it appears 
that on the basis described gas might be delivered into the present 
gasholders for just over 7d. per 1000 cubic feet, and sold to the 
consumer at about ts. 

Other factors which would come in to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion, and of which no account is taken here, are the abolition of 
the standard of illuminating value, such relaxation as may seem 
advisable in the standards of purity, the combination of the 
manufacture of furnace coke with that of gas, the utilization of 
the steam from the compressor engines for the production of 
water gas, and others which will readily occur to the gas engineer. 
Any of these, acting alone, would bring about an appreciable 
reduction in the cost of the gas; taken together, they would 
admit of a very considerable lowering of its price. There can 
be no question that the reduction in the price of gas to anything 
like 1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet would bring about so large an 
increase in the demand, that further reductions would speedily 
ensue, with the result that nearly the whole of the coal at present 
consumed in London would be displaced by gas. Even for the 
generation of electricity, gas at 1s. 6d. would cost less than the 
coal now consumed by 23 out of the 25 of the Metropolitan elec- 
trical undertakings; while Hackney’s fuel bill (the lowest of them 
all) exceeds the equivalent of gas at Is. 

Mr. Martin concluded by referring to the incidental conse- 
quences of the supersession of coal by gas transmitted as pro- 
posed by him; one of the principal being the abolition of the 
smoke nuisance, and the getting rid of the abnormal blackness 
and persistence of London fog. He explained that though, for 
the sake of definiteness, he had hitherto dealt with the matter 
solely in its relation to London, there was no reason why gas 
should not be piped in the same way to every city and town in 
the kingdom. To inland towns paying 18s. or 1gs. per ton for 
their gas coal, cheap gas would be an even greater boon than to 
London, with its seaborne supply. Nor need the benefits of 
cheap gas be confined to the towns, for there was no reason why 
the trunk mains should not be tapped at any desired point along 
the route. The cause of industrial decentralization could be 
given no greater stimulus than it would receive from the pro- 
vision of light, heat, and power at a minimum cost along every foot 
of the pipe-lines from the collieries tothe Metropolis. Whether or 
not his proposals were accepted in their entirety was, he said, 
a matter in which he did not feel any great concern; for, however 
his hearers might disagree with him as to details, he trusted they 
would support his three main conclusions: (1) That no time 





* In the absence of full information as to the details of cost in the case of 
the smaller companies, the figures given in this paragraph are taken as pro- 
portional to those reported by the three London Companies. R 
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should be lost in taking effective measures for the conservation 
of our coal resources; (2) that the best hope of effecting sub- 
stantial economies in consumption lay in the prevention of over- 
lapping wastes by the co-operation of various classes of con- 
sumers; and (3) that in all coal-consuming establishments sys- 
tematic provision should be made for recovering and utilizing 
the valuable bye-products. He asked that the whole question 
should be dealt with on broad lines. 


Discussion. 


The CHAIRMAN (the Hon. R. C. Parsons, M.A.), in opening the 
discussion, said that, speaking generally, the question of the pre- 
vention of smoke in London was one of very great importance to 
every individual; but it remained to be seen whether Britishers 
were as far advanced as they ought to bein giving up the pleasures 
of their open fireplaces. There was no doubt that, in order to 
clear the atmosphere of the Metropolis, the adoption of gaseous 
fuel was an absolute necessity ; but it was a question whether gas 
could be burnt in gas-stoves in such a way as to give the heating 
power required at a reasonable cost. The author of the paper 
had thrown out some most valuable suggestions in regard to the 
supply of cheap gas, which he thought could compete with coal 
burnt in open fireplaces. The question immediately under dis- 
cussion was whether the gas should be produced at the coalfields 
or in the vicinity of London at a price to meet the requirements. 
If it was made near London, there was no reason why the atmo- 
sphere should be blackened, as the combustion of coal was so 
perfect with mechanical stokers that it was very rare for black 
smoke to be seen at the top of chimneys. Owing to the adoption 
of incandescent mantles, coal gas could now be produced at a 
more economical rate than formerly, because, as the author had 
explained, the adoption of oil for the purpose of increasing the 
illuminating power was less important than it was before the 
mantle was adopted, and they used their “ grandmothers’ burners.” 
It was, however, a most difficult question to decide whether coal 
gas could be compressed to a pressure of 500 Ibs. per square 
inch, and transmitted economically in a pipe-line to London, 
because a large portion of the gas, being hydrogen, made its way 
through the very smallest leakagesinthe pipes. They had found 
this to be the case in America, where the pressure did not go 
above 300 lbs. per square inch; and it had been necessary to 
surround the pipe-line with another pipe, so that the gas which 
had leaked would be caught and pumped back into the mains. 
In America it was natural gas, and the leakage had been very 
considerable. It was a very moot question whether gas could be 
transmitted in the manner suggested by the author; nevertheless, 
the principle on which he had been working was, in a measure, 
not upset by that difficulty, because gas could be produced in the 
neighbourhood of London and then transmitted for the purposes 
required. 

Mr. W. D. Scott-MoncrieErFF said about twenty-five years ago 
he read a paper at a meeting of the Society of Arts on the subject 
of doing away with the nuisance of smoke in London; the chair 
on that occasion being occupied by Sir Robert Rawlinson. The 
proposal which received the greatest attention at that time was 
one made by Sir William Siemens, that coke should be used in 
domestic fires, and it was suggested that, as coke was rather 
difficult to light, and did not give a very cheerful appearance, it 
should be supplemented by the use of gas. This proposal had 
been again revived, and was referred to at the recent conference 
on the subject of Smoke Abatement. The passing of the twenty- 
five years since he read his paper had produced the condition 
that any hopes with regard to the improvement of the domestic 
grate had been entirely dissipated, and most people agreed that 
bituminous coal could not be burnt in a grate and be practically 
smokeless. The proposal at the time was that the existing gas 
companies had a sufficient amount of plant available for doing 
what was necessary if they extracted only 3000 cubic feet of gas 
per ton out of their coal, instead of 10,000 cubic feet, as this 
would give rather more than three times the amount of fuel 
available in the form of coke. Sir Robert Rawlinson, who was at 
the time a Director of one of the Companies, requested the Engi- 
neer to make some experiments in this direction; but it was 
found that the practical difficulties in the way of carrying out 
such a scheme were insurmountable, because at the period of 
extraction represented by 3000 cubic feet of gas,a great nuisance 
would have arisen from the escape of large volumes of smoke 
from the retorts. As a matter of fact, no evidence had been 
available to show how far such a scheme was really impracti- 
cable; and if it was the case that it would provide a remedy, it 
would be quite worth while to attempt to discover whether the 
difficulties were insuperable. He pointed out at the time that 
fuel resulting from an extraction of 3000 instead of 10,000 cubic 
feet of gas per ton had 20 per cent. more calorific value than the 
latter; but he did not think any estimate had been made of the 
calorific value of coal during different periods of extraction. Al- 
though it was difficult to get such a scheme as he proposed car- 
ried out without funds available for the purpose, it must be 
rethembered that the gas companies at that time were more 
prosperous than they were just at present, and paid handsome 
dividends. But they were in a very different position now, and 
were making great efforts to improve their dividends by taking 
an intelligent view of all proposals brought forward that offered 
any prospect of success. With regard to the details of the paper, 
he considered that a pressure of 500 lbs. per square inch upon 
four pipes running from the Midlands was a very heroic pro- 





posal; and if leakage occurred in America with only 300 lbs. 
pressure, that arising from 500 lbs, pressure would not only be 
greater, but the technical difficulties of producing the pressure 
would be enormously increased. 

The Secretary (Sir H. Trueman Wood) thought it would be of 
interest, in connection with the last speaker’s remarks, if he stated 
that Sir William Siemens designed a stove which had been 
working for the last twenty years in a most satisfactory manner 
in his (the speaker’s) office at the Society of Arts. It was 
intended to burn gas and coke; but, as a matter of fact, coal was 
always used. The stove was most economical and convenient. 
Neither wood nor paper was used in lighting it; a little coal being 
put in, and the gas thenturned on. It was probably only due to 
the fact that the stove was not patented, and that nobody had 
“ pushed” it, that it was not at present the most popular stove in 
existence, instead of being represented by the one solitary example 
in his own room. 

Mr. M. ATKINSON ADAM Said the question of the transmission 
of gas seemed to resolve itself into one of loss by leakage. The 
Chairman had suggested as an alternative that, instead of the 
transmission of gas, the transmission of coal would not be so 
serious a problem. If he remembered rightly, the figures quoted 
for the price of coal in connection with the Administrative County 
of London Electric Power Bill in the course of last year were 
somewhere between 6s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. per ton delivered in London. 
If the transmission of coal to London was as cheap as that, it was 
a serious question whether anyone could reasonably support a 
scheme for the transmission of gas at high pressure, with all its 
attendant difficulties. The author had suggested several devices 
for the utilization of the gas at the receiving end; for instance, the 
running of motors from a high-pressure gas supply resulting in an ex- 
pansion down to temperatures below freezing. Inhis opinion, these 
schemes were impracticable. Hedid not know whether the author 
had studied what would happen in the case of the expansion of 
the gas at such low temperatures, having regard to the hydro- 
carbons carried in the gas. His own impression was that large 
deposits would take place, which would have a serious effect on 
the utilization of the gas in motors. One feature in favour of the 
proposal for the transmission of gas was the concentration of all 
the generating apparatus on one spot, which undoubtedly lent 
itself to a very great conservation of valuable forces, and there- 
fore effected great savings. But he greatly doubted whether these 
would pay for the losses which must take place in transmission. 
The figures the author had given as the price which would be 
charged for the gas at the delivery end were not very different 
from those which had been advocated by many people as pos- 
sible with the existing gas undertakings if the limit as to the 
illuminating value of the gas was removed. His partner, Mr. 
Dugald Clerk, had been pressing for many years for the removal 
of this limit, which would be a very great benefit to the com- 
munity ; and the figures he had mentioned in various papers that 
gas companies should aim at were the very figures mentioned by 
the author—viz., 1s. and 1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. Asa matter 
of fact, coal gas was now supplied in England at 1s. per ro00 cubic 
feet at Widnes, Sheffield, and other places ; and this was another 
reason for doubting whether the transmission of gas under pres- 
sure was desirable, if the margin was so small. Even in London, 
the South Metropolitan Company supplied gas at about 2s. per 
1000 cubic feet, which was not very much greater than the rs. 6d. 
mentioned by the author, and this in face of the difficulty that 
they had to supply the gas of a fixed illuminating value. 

Dr. F. H. Bowman remarked that the question of the produc- 
tion of heat was a very important one in a large number of in- 
dustries. The best effects could only be obtained where the gas 
was produced at the point where it was used immediately along 
with the heat given off by the products of combustion. If it was 
cooled down and carried a distance, so large a portion of its effect 
would be lost that it would not pay for transmission. He con- 
sidered the suction gas-producer had revolutionized the question 
of the production and substitution of gas. Even if he gave 24s. 
and 25s. a ton for coal, he could produce in heat units gas much 
cheaper than the cheapest gas that was mentioned by the author, 
transmitted over a distance. In the transmission of the gas, one 
thing which would, of course, occur was that it could not always 
be utilized exactly at the time it was produced ; and in order to 
make gas cheaply, the process must be continuous and not inter- 
mittent. An immense quantity of storage would be required 
for a pipe system; and this would be a very serious drawback. 
The author had stated that he hoped gas might be delivered at 
Is. per 1000 cubic feet. In his own case, he put down a gas 
plant, and when he had sold the residuals for use in his own 
works he produced gas of 14-candle power at less than 1d. per 
1000 cubic feet. He offered to supply a neighbouring village with 
this gas; but, as the authorities there had a gas plant of their 
own, they declined his offer, because they thought it would inter- 
fere with their monopoly. At a properly constructed works, it 
was quite possible, with the present price of coal, to produce gas 
at a cheaper rate than 1s. per 1000 feet, even in London. 

Mr. BENNETT H. Brovuau thought that the author, in his state- 
ment that at no very distant date a cheap and abundant supply 
of coal would have become a thing of the past, had taken too 
pessimistic a view of the future of British coal supplies, in view of 
the conclusions of the Royal Commission. 

Dr. L. T. THorne said that 25 years ago he took up the ques- 
tion of the production of gas with the view of utilizing that made 
in the existing works. He thought a great deal of the criticism of 
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the author’s figures had been rather exaggerated. They seemed 
to him to have been worked out carefully, and were based in all 
cases On a maximum of 1s. per 1ooo cubic feet, which, in his 
opinion, could be considerably reduced. It had been suggested 
that coal could be obtained in London at 6s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. per 
ton. He did not think there were many manufacturers in the 
Metropolis who were in the happy position of being able to get 
coal at this price. His own firm paid an average of 13s. 6d. or 
14s. 6d. per ton. The author had estimated that he would save 
from 5s. to 7s. per ton in the cost of the transport of the coal ; 
and if:the figures were carefully gone into, it would be found that 
the figure of 6s. 8d. given would not be very much above the 
extra price paid in London for coal compared with the price paid 
at the pit’s mouth. He quite agreed with the remarks which had 
been made as to the practical difficulties of transmitting gas over 
long distances at very high pressure. 

Dr. R1rpEAL thought the question whether leakage could be satis- 
factorily overcome was an engineering problem. Most people 
were agreed that gaseous fuel in some form or another had con- 
siderable advantages, especially when a reduction of illuminating 
power would enable the gas manufacturer to produce a gas of 
greater volume at a cheaper cost. Gasoflow illuminating power 
would have a calorific value not proportionately reduced com- 
pared with the higher lighting value, and would be capable of 
compression to the high pressure suggested by the author without 
losing its volatile constituents, and therefore would be capable of 
being transmitted in the way suggested. 

Mr. MarTIN, in reply, said he was fully conscious that the 
novel and radical proposals he had put forward in his paper had 
special difficulties. There had undoubtedly been a large amount 
of leakage in transmission systems hitherto, but very great im- 
provements had of late years been made in pipes; and although, 
as the Chairman had pointed out, the pressures proposed were 
much greater than those which had been worked with in the 
past, and the leakage would be greater, not in proportion to the 
pressure, but to the square root of the pressure, these greater 
pressures enabled very much larger quantities of gas to be 
transmitted. Therefore, although there was a greater absolute 
leakage, yet the percentage of leakage was not necessarily larger 
than with lower pressures. The main fact to which he desired 
to draw attention was that, in spite of the difficulty which had 
been referred to by various speakers, gas was still supplied under 
heavy pressure. With regard to the question of deposits raised 
by Mr. Adam, he quite recognized that if they worked with such 
gases as had been used in the past—with gases which depended 





for their luminosity on a certain proportion of complex hydro- 
carbons—deposits of a serious nature would probably occur. 
But this question had been answered to a certain extent by Dr. 
Rideal. Mr. Adam had raised the point that the suggested pro- 
posals did not offer any very great advantages in regard to the 
price of gas above what had been proposed in the case of that 
made in London, and had said that if the regulations fixing the 
illuminating power were removed, the London gas might be sold 
at a very much lower price. This was so; but it was not fair to 
compare London-made gas with restrictions removed with pit- 
mouth gas made under restrictions in force at the present time. 
Ifthe saving in the cost of manufacture of the London gas was to be 
deducted, it must also be deducted from the cost of the pit-mouth 
gas. He agreed that the figures he had given were not tempting. 
If he had desired to write a sensational paper, many of them could 
have been cut down from 20 to 50 per cent. For instance, he 
had taken the net cost of manufacturing gas at the pit’s mouth 
at 13d. per 1000 cubic feet; whereas Dr. Bowman had stated 
that he had made 14-candle gas from expensive coal at less than 
1d. per 1000 cubic feet. So that, if the matter was gone into 
closely, it would be found that the cost of 1s. per 1000 cubic 
feet delivered in London might admit of a very considerable 
reduction. Mr. Brough had said that he (Mr. Martin) had taken 
too pessimistic a view of what was going to happen in the future 
in regard to the supply of coal. He desired to point out that 
he had expressed no opinion whatever on this point. He had 
simply said that if the rate of consumption went on increasing 
as it was doing at the present time, the supply of coal would be 
exhausted in 108 years. In conclusion, he desired to repeat 
that he was not concerned with particular proposals, but simply 
said that something ought to be done, in the interests of later gene- 
rations, to conserve the coal resources of the country. 
A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Martin for his paper. 


Writing to the Secretary of the Society of Arts, expressing his 
regret at his inability to be present to hear Mr. Martin’s paper, 
Mr. George Beilby said: ‘It is just 21 years since I read a paper 
to the Society of Arts on ‘ The Process of Fuel Gas and Ammonia 
Making,’ which is now called ‘Mond.’ The industrial world was 
not ripe for it at that time; but to-day I hope these national 
developments will have a better chance.” Mr. Beilby’s paper 
was given in Vol. XLV. of the “ JouRNAL,” p. 294. 
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INVERTED INCANDESCENT GAS-BURNERS., 


As mentioned in the editorial columns of the “ JourNaL” for 
the 2oth ult., one of the papers in the programme for the first 
session of the newly-formed Illuminating Engineering Society 
in New York was on the above-named subject. It was read at 
the meeting held on the oth ult., by Mr. Victor A. Retticu. We 
give below the principal portions. 

Opinions seem greatly divided as to the ultimate success of 
inverted burners ; some contending that to burn gas downwards 
at the ordinary pressure of less than 2 inches is like trying to send 
water uphill without the requisite force in the pumps. After a 
long discussion at a recent convention in England, the verdict 
was that the inverted lamp in its present form would not be a 
success. At the same time, no suggestions were put forward 
towards altering the anomalous condition. When the gas is 
burning downwards at a low potential energy, and all the parts 
are cool, it is enabled to give kinetic energy to the surrounding still 
air; but when once the heating process has been started, the air 
is no longer still, but, being rarefied by the heat, commences to 
perform its physical function of convection. Therefore, unless 
the potential energy is sufficiently strong to overcome the upward 
tendency of the air, it is obvious that the gas must go through 
without being previously mixed with air, and so “ deluminized ”’ 
by the process of oxidation, cooling, and dilution, consequently 
burns with a luminous tip. Further, the mantle itself in its 
present form must cause back-pressure, and so retard the rapid 
efflux of the mixed air and gas at the burner-head. It seems to 
me that the knitting of the mantle has not been carefully studied 
in the manufacture of inverted incandescent lamps. A mantle of 
thicker cotton, but with interstices of much greater area, should 
produce one of the same tensile strength as the present, and 
decrease the back-pressure in the burner while admitting more 
oxygen to its interior. In a recent paper, I stated that the 
original incandescent gas-burners had been made with mantles 
underneath; but in these cases the gas was under pressure, so 
that the potential energy of the gas could do the necessary work 
to maintain perfect combustion. Where a light gas of low candle 
power is supplied at a pressure exceeding 2 inches, the inverted 


of air and gas, being supplied to the burners all ready mixed 
and in proper proportions for burning. Later in the same year,a 
further patent was taken out in which the burner drew in its own 
air. As far as I am aware, neither of these burners was ever 
placed upon the market. It would seem that inventors were 
trying to imitate an incandescent electric lamp, for on looking 
over back patents, I find one granted in 1900 to Messrs. Bernt 
and Cervenka for an inverted burner, and in 1902 another granted 
to Tresenreuter for a downward appearing lamp—that is, in 
which the shadow is reduced to a minimum. Each of these 
patents has the same object in using a heat insulator or isolator 
between the point of combustion and the gas inlet, and nearer to 
the ignition-point, with the view of ensuring an intake of cold 
air. In Tresenreuter’s specification, claim is made for preheat- 
ing the gas. Upon the merits or demerits of this process, it is 
not my intention in this paper to argue, though I strongly favour 
the idea of delivering gas and air at the coldest temperature 


_ possible. 


burner will doubtless give good results; but with New York gas | 


of about 23-candle power, with the pressure averaging 12-1oths to 
15-10ths, the problem is a very difficult one to solve. 

With regard to the progress of inverted burners, an English 
patent was granted in 1895 to Messrs. Hancock, Craig, and 
Hancock for one constructed so that no air was admitted to the 
burner to mix with the gas; the carburetted air, or a combination 


During a recent visit in Europe, I was told that the sale of the 
inverted lamp was something enormous. Still I must confess I 
failed to see that even a small percentage of the burners in use 
were of the inverted type; and if, under the conditions met with 
there—with 10 to 14 candle gas delivered at a good pressure— 
the burners have not been popularized, I cannot see that in their 
present form they are going to be a permanent addition to gas- 
lighting appliances. The inverted burner has been on sale in 
l:urope for the last four or five years, and yet to-day a very large 
majority of burners are of the upward type, fitted with a straight 
glass chimney, and by means of suitable shades the light is directed 
exactly where it is required. One must readily admit that the 
possibility of graceful outlines and designs is greatly extended 
when the gas is caused to burn downwards; but so far the public 
have not taken very greatly to the designs in which the mantle is 
so placed, and the globe so shaped, as to present the appearance 
of an electric incandescent lamp. 

After a long series of experiments, it seems that if, on first 
lighting, the burners ignite without flashing-back and causing 
noise, it will only be a short time before they will carbonize the 
mantle. If,on the other hand, when the burner is so regulated 
as to give violent ebullition on starting, and in the course of five 
or ten minutes to become silent, this lamp will, under most con- 
ditions, give the best results. 

We must, it seems to me, look for much improvement in the 
method of connecting the mantle to the holder, as experience 
teaches us that there is a strong inclination for these mantles to 
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fall away at the point at which they are fastened. When a mantle 
is constructed for an upright burner, the head is always strongly 

reinforced and plaited; but with the inverted burner only a 
single thickness of the fabric is utilized to support the entire 
weight. Now, if the inside of the knitting were doubly or trebly 
folded and sewn together, and then the asbestos thread was tied 
around the entire double or triple thickness, a much better 
cushion would be provided at the weakest point. This may 
reduce the illuminating power slightly; but the loss will be com- 
pensated for by the lengthened life of the mantle. 

The inverted burner has been recently condemned in New 
York City by the Board of Fire Underwriters on account of fires 
having actually started, and many billiard-tables, &c., having 
been charred, by red-hot carbon falling through the open base of 
the globe. Of course, the mantle itself will be cold the instant 
it is broken away from its holding; but red-hot carbon is able to 
continue to glow long enough to do much damage. Perhaps if 
the inverted burner can be constructed so perfectly as to avoid 
carbonization of the mantle, the restriction of the Underwriters 
may be withdrawn, or they may be satisfied to have the globe 
without any bottom openings. 

To classify the defects and objections to the inverted incan- 
descent gas-lamps, we find the following: (1) Dangers of falling 
particles. (2) Carbonization of the mantle. (3) Flashing-back. 
(4) Delicacy of mantle suspension. (5) Flickering light at low 
pressure. (6) Discoloration of chandelier arms. (7) In many 
cases a difficulty in attaching lamps so that they will be gas-tight 
when set in the required direction. (8) Methods of regulating 
the gas are too coarse; a much more delicate way being required. 
(9) Liability to break mantles when removing the glass. (10) 
Variations in the diameters of globe-rings, so that glasses are not 
interchangeable with different makes of burners. (11) Variations 
in means of affixing mantles to burners. (12) Too much heat 
thrown off in proportion to the quantity of gas used. 

Varying claims are made as to the efficiency of the inverted 
burner. While there can be no doubt that the light is vastly 
greater than the ordinary 16 to 32 candle power electric bulb, 
still it is so brilliant and glaring that it has to be toned down by 
ground glass or opaque shades; so that the actual candle power 
utilized is not to be compared with that obtainable. It is a well- 
known principle in illumination that strong sources of light should 
be avoided as much as possible. Therefore this present seeking 
after high-candle power for inverted gas-burners must eventually 
resolve itself into placing them higher on the fittings than are the 
present upright burners, so that they are above the line of vision, 
or else three or four smaller burners must take the place of one 
larger one. 

_When the regenerative gas-lamp was brought out, it was con- 
sidered a large source of light. This lamp could justly be said 
to be of the inverted type, inasmuch as the whole of the light 
was directed downwards, and the flame was beneath the burner. 





These lamps were generally fitted as near the ceiling as possible, 
and by means of a suitable reflector an even distribution of light 
resulted; but the origin of light itself was too far removed from 
the eye-line to make itself obnoxiously felt. When the miniature 
regenerative lamps came out for hanging on the chandelier, as 
we arenow doing with inverted lamps, each individual burner did 
not exceed 10 to 15 candles; and, being of a yellow colour, it did 
not obtrude itself on the retina of the eye. 

I will now show several drawings of various types of burners, 
some of which are upon the market, so that you may see the 
trend of inventors’ thoughts. Fig. 1 is a drawing from the speci- 
fication of one of the earlier inventions, granted to Hancock 
and others. It will be noticed that the gas flows through the 
tube A, which forms the mantle-support at B. This tube carries 
the gas downwards to the burner-head, screw-threaded at its 
lower end C. The gas is then expelled through small openings 
D in a diaphragm drawing air through the parts E provided for 
the purpose, and then burning entirely within the mantle at the 
gauze head F. Fig. 2 shows another form covered by the same 
patent, and is of the type of the inverted burner we are using to- 
day. It is interesting to note the primitive methods adopted for 
suspending the mantle downwards. It was done by means of a 
wire cage connected to a suitable holder A, permitting the mantle 
itself to lie within the cage. A very good point in this lamp isthe 
hinged joint B, permitting easy removal of the globe. 

The next diagram (fig. 3) may be termed the pioneer of the 
present series. It is the Austrian one already referred to, and 
its special novelty is the porcelain cone A. The burner-tube B 
is claimed to be of bad conducting material, though later on in 
the specification it is stated that the burner-head C is made of 
metal. Yet the tube forms part of the head; and if this is of 
metal, the tube must be of the same material. It therefore makes 
the specification rather of a contradictory nature, Our later 
knowledge shows us that the mantle is not of the best shape for 
inverted lights. A deflector E is provided to keep the products 
of combustion away from the air ports. 

The type of burner shown in fig. 3 has been considerably im- 
proved, and is now sold as shown in fig. 4. An adjustable gas- 
check has been found necessary to suit the varying pressures; 
and the porcelain cone has been extended both upwards and 
downwards as at A and B,so that its narrowest point A now 
becomes the burner-head, and the outwardly flaring part B acts 
as a light-reflector and heat-diffuser, with the object of keeping 
the air-inlets as cool as possible. 

One of the earliest attempts to put a burner on the market, 
after the previous one had become known in England and Ger- 
many, is shown in fig. 5. As previously explained, when air is 
heated, it quickly ascends. The inventor took advantage of this 
fact to collect the air in suitable tubes A and B, and send it to 
mix with the gas, in place of depending entirely on suction. 

Fig. 6 is very interesting. It shows a means of deflecting the 
heat, and of collecting the air from outside the burner itself as at A 
and B, and a means of regulating each air-port. But what strikes 
one most is the ingenious method of attaching the mantle to a 
small globe D and then connecting the globe to the burner itself. 
As far as I know, this is the only burner which makes use of a 
tapering nose-piece to form the burner-head. The next burner 
(fig. 7) is now on the American market, and presents a similar 
idea, inasmuch as it takes its air from outside the burner itself as at 
A. The next burner (fig. 8) has no special merit, but simply has 
a novel method of detaching the globe by means of thumb-screws 
at A. It is also provided with a heat-deflecting plate B. 

Fig. g shows a burner to which apparently much thought has 
been given in its production. It will be noticed that, by means of 
asbestos, the entire bunsen portion of the burner is separated and 
insulated from the lower part. A chamber A is provided over 
the burner for collecting the heated air. It is then projected 
through a single opening B so that the chandelier or bracket-arm 
will not be discoloured by the products of combustion. The 
method of air-intake seems quite ingenious; for though the air- 
ports C are themselves always completely open, the burner, on 
revolving up a screw-threaded tube D provided for the pur- 
pose, shuts off the air at E until the correct mixture is obtained, 
anda lock-nut secures it permanently when the proper position is 
arrived at. It will also be noticed that the method of supporting 
the perforated globe is ingenious. It can be used either with or 
without a shade, and is so arranged that if the latter is used the 
globe fits inside it, and thumb-screws will support the shade, and, 
of course, the globe with it. 

Fig. 10 (p. 32) shows a novel burner, inasmuch as it permits 
an outer globe to be used which is entirely closed. The globe A 
contains a straight chimney B, which, by means of suitable 
catches C, can be supported entirely free from the outer globe, 
and air can be taken in between this chimney and the outer 
globe, as at D, and then sucked in at the bottom of the mantle, as 
shown by the arrows. Above this are provided two iron chim- 
neys E, contained within a brass casing F. Each of these 
chimneys is provided with a sloping cover G, which sends the heat 
forward and away from the central tube—again with the idea of 
preventing the products of combustion from creeping back to the 
air-ports. , 

Fig. 11 shows one of the latest burners to enter the field, and it 
seems to combine many of the good points shown in its predeces- 
sors. The outer globe and the inner globe are usable at will, 
either together or singly, as shown in asimilar way in fig.g. The 
intake of air may be above the mantle, as at A, as well as below, 
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so that an entirely closed outer globe may be used, as shown in 
fig. 10.. But in the event of one with an opening being adopted, 
the bottom of the perforated inner globe is provided with a 
saucer B at its lower extremity to catch falling particles. The 
outlet for the heated and consumed air is from one side, as shown 
in fig.9. It will be noticed that the adjusting screw is fastened 
on the side opposite to that by which the heated air is thrown off. 
A distinct novelty is that of using a thermostat, which is arranged 
in a direct line with the flow of gas. When the burner is cold, 
the narrow ends of the thermostat will be bunched together, 
forming a slotted cone, and offering a resistance to the mixed air 
and gas, and to so soften the flame as to permit of lighting with- 
out flashing-back. As soon as the burner is thoroughly warmed 
up, the action of the heat on the thermostat fingers will cause 
them to open and lie flat against the inner surface of the tube; 
thus offering no-obstruction to the descending gas, and permitting 
it to take in a full supply of air. 

All the foregoing inverted burners have been so constructed 

that the gas is carried to the burner, and then sent at full force 
in a downward direction. Attempts have been made to pass in 
the mixed air and gas in a horizontal direction, and then direct it 
downward, as shown in figs. 12 and 13, and also to send it 
upwards and then round in a complete horseshoe, as in figs. 14 
and 15. The mixture has also been carried up and divided, as 
shown in fig. 16. With these last-mentioned types of burner, 
lighting-back is nearly overcome, owing to the speed of the gas 
being so greatly reduced; but with such a soft flame it requires 
only a very slight drop of the pressure to cause the mantle to 
become full of carbon. 
_ Fig. 17 is the type of burner that is used for railway carriage 
lighting, and one that appears to have given great satisfaction. 
A peculiarity is the way in which the mantle is attached. It will 
be noticed that there is no opening between the mantle-holder 
and the burner-tube—that is to say, the mantle is continuous 
with the tube, so that no products can escape. Combustion is 
absolutely perfect, and consequently no carbonization of the 
mantle follows. But this brings us back to the old question of 
pressure. The supply of Pintsch gasisat 1 lb., or roughly speak- 
ing, 28 inches of water. With gas at this potential energy, and the 
tiny orifices through which it is forced, the amount of air induced 
is very great, so that the lighting is of the highest efficiency. 
Strange as it would appear, the life of mantles used in railway 
service is remarkably long—from ten to twelve weeks, which is 
about the life of the electric bulb. Though not clearly shown in 
the drawing, the mantle carrier and globe are fastened together, 
and are attached and removable when so joined. In the case of 
a renewal, the porter of the train unscrews the globe, bringing 
with it the mantle-holder, and replacing it with another globe 
containing a fresh mantle quite as easily as an electric bulb is 
attached. This, I understand, may be done without shutting off 
the gas supply, as the mantle can be burnt off just as well when 
gas is inside as otherwise. 





We have now examined three separate and distinct types of 
inverted burners; and it would almost seem that any piece of 
tube with holes drilled at one end for an air-intake, furnished 
with a regulating check and means for carrying a mantle and 
globe, will give a good result in the hands of a person well versed 
in the art. It will burn for a considerable time, giving satisfac- 
tion; but, somehow, as soon as it reaches the public, no matter 
how carefully the details have been worked out to render it “ fool- 
proof,” it is only a matter of a very short time before it is dis- 
carded and the upright burner again installed. 

In conclusion, I may say with our English brethren that the 
problem is not yet solved, but, with so many capable engineers 
all over the world at work on the subject, a good, reliable, and 
simple lamp must be evolved ; and then gas consumers will be 
provided with a burner that will give at least 60-candle power 
with a consumption of not more than 3 cubic feet of gas. When 
the designer of fittings gets in his good work, by constructing 
them to suit the burner, an enormous field will be opened up, and 
the public will welcome the advent of an appliance that will give 
the decorative effect of an electrolier, but with more light and at 
greatly reduced cost. Gas men must join me in hoping that the 
day is not far distant. 


In the course of the discussion on the paper, Mr. G. G. Ramsdell 
said he thought that while there was some truth in it, there was 
also unfortunately a great deal of error. If he had written it, he 
would have been as optimistic as the author had been pessimistic. 
He believed the inverted lamp would prove successful ; that while 
it was not yet entirely perfect, when compared with other lights, 
one must admit that it was only passing through the stages of 
evolution, as all other lights had done, and that great strides 
had been made in its improvement. Mr. Rettich (interposing) 
said he had stated that the present form of lamp was not so suc- 
cessful as could be wished; but he acknowledged that so many 
capable people—including Mr. Ramsdell himself—were at work 
on improvements, that a perfect lamp must eventually be evolved. 
Mr. E. C. Brown expressed his disagreement with Mr. Rettich’s 
statements as to the non-success of inverted gaslamps. He 
said he had unqualified faith in their future, on account of their 
remarkable lighting effects; and he considered that the defects 
complained of by the author were largely matters of detail that 
would in time be overcome, if they had not been already met in 
a large measure. Mr. Elliott asked a question as to the actual 
efficiency of the inverted gas-lamp as a light producer when 
compared with the ordinary upright burner; and Mr. Rettich 
replied that the direct rays were about 60-candle power, rising 
to 110-candle power when a reflector was used, with a consump- 
tion of 3 cubic feet of gas. Dr. Sharp remarked that in the 
case of the mantle lamp the bunsen flame, which in itself gave 
but little light, but had a high temperature, would produce, by the 
introduction into it of a suitable mantle of solid oxide, a very 
brilliant illumination. Nevertheless highly-heated gas gave very 
little light ; and if into the stream of gas was introduced a certain 
amount of vapour which had the property of radiating light when 
raised by that temperature, the stream of gases would likewise 
produce a large amount of light. Here, then, were found two 
different ways of making otherwise non-luminons streams of gas 
luminous. They might not be able to say why the mantle had 
the power of giving out enormous amounts of light, working with 
a flame of very high temperature—the question being made still 
more puzzling by the fact that the composition of the mantle was 
restricted to very narrow limits. Mr. Rettich said that Professor 
Lewes was his authority for the statement that the temperature 
of the gas-mantle always exceeded that of the bunsen flame, and 
he would roughly state that the bunsen flame was 1400° Fahr., 
and the mantle 1500° Fahr. To this, Dr. Sharp retorted that there 
was good authority for the statement that the temperature of the 
bunsen flame, far from being only 1400° Fahr., was certainly 
nearly 1800° C. 








Gas for Lighting and Heating Laboratories. 


Early last month, a correspondent of ‘‘ Nature” asked to be 
informed as to the best gas-making plants for supplying a labora- 
tory with gas made either from coal or from paraffin oil. The 
question was answered by Professor Lewes, who said that if he 
were fitting up a large laboratory, he would put in a small water- 
gas generator, and inject paraffin oil into the fuel during the 
period of steaming; fixing the hydrocarbons in the gas produced 
by passing it through a superheater. He referred the writer of 
the letter to the paper submitted by Dr. Masumi Chikashigé at 
the meeting of the London Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry on the 5th of February, and given in the “ JouRNAL” 
for the 13th ult. (p. 648), as well as to the discussion upon it, for 
useful hints as to the fitting up of laboratories with gas for heat- 
ing purposes where coal gas is not available. He added that if 
the correspondent should not require enough gas to make a small 
carburetted water-gas plant successful, and if he could get petrol 
or benzene, he would probably find carburetted air the cheapest 
thing to use. 


-_ 
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The gross value of the estate of the late Dr. E. H. Perowne, 
Master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Chairman of the 
Cambridge University and Town Water Company, whose death 
was recorded in the “ JouRNAL” for the 13th ult., is £5847. 
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FIRE, FIRE RISKS, AND FIRE EXTINCTION. 


The Spontaneous Ignition of Coal. 

At the Society of Arts, on Monday last week, Professor Viv1An 
B. Lewes, F.I.C., F.C.S., delivered the third of his series of 
Cantor Lectures on the subject of fire and its prevention. The 
first two lectures were noticed in the ‘‘ JourNAL” for the 27th ult. 
(p. 860). In the third, the lecturer dealt at some length with 
spontaneous ignition, especially of coal. 

In his opening remarks, Professor Lewes pointed out that in 
the storage of inflammable material in bulk dangers which hardly 
exist with small quantities often become of a serious character ; 
and it is the increase in mass which in most cases leads to those 
actions which culminate in spontaneous ignition. Substances, 
especially those of vegetable origin, undergo slow oxidation at 
temperatures below the ignition-point; and it is only the action 
being spread over a long interval that prevents our realizing that 
heat is being evolved. A certain increment of temperature, how- 
ever, is generally needed to start slow combustion; but when 
once the required rise takes place and the operation commences, 
the surrounding mass of material keeps in the heat, the tempera- 
ture goes up, and the ignition-point is finally reached. Here the 
lecturer explained that the initial increase may be brought about 
in several ways—first, by physical action, as in the absorption of 
a large volume of gas and its compression in the pores of a sub- 
stance; by a rise in atmospheric temperature; by a direct 
chemical action taking place at the ordinary temperature; and 
by the action of ferments on most organic matter. To the first 
class belongs the spontaneous ignition of a mass of powdered 
charcoal or lampblack. The lecturer illustrated this by experi- 
ments, and then passed on to deal with the spontaneous ignition 
of coal, on which he made the following remarks. 

In the spontaneous ignition of coal stored in bulk in our gas- 
works, or being carried in large consignments in vessels to distant 
ports, we find both absorption of oxygen and increase in tem- 
perature playing an important part. There is probably no form 
of spontaneous ignition that has claimed a heavier tax, both in 
men and money, than that of coal; ships engaged in the carriage 
of this commodity to ports in the Far East having been specially 
liable to loss from this cause. Coal, which is the fossil remains 
of a monster vegetation that grew long before the earth was 
inhabited by man, may be looked upon as containing much the 
same constituents as a lightly-burnt charcoal rendered dense by 
pressure, and richer in hydrocarbons owing to the prevention of 
the escape of these bodies during its formation, and containing, 
moreover, not only the inorganic material present in the sap of 
the original plant, but also mineral matter formed in it by infil- 
tration during the long ages of its production. It may therefore 
be looked upon as consisting of carbon, hydrocarbons, and in- 
organic constituents. Among these latter we find iron pyrites, 
or disulphide of iron, which occurs sometimes as bright golden 
lamine in the cleavage of the coal, sometimes as heavy and 
metallic lumps where it has formed in a cavity, and occasionally 
in a finely-divided and feathery form spread through portions of 
the coal itself. If these pyrites are collected from the coal and 
made into a large heap exposed to air and moisture, they rapidly 
heat and often inflame, owing to the oxidizing action of the air and 
moisture upon the sulphur; and it is still believed by many 
observers that it is this action in the coal itself which gives rise 
to its spontaneous ignition. The fact is, however, that many 
coals containing a high percentage of pyrites are perfectly safe, 
and have never been known to seriously heat or ignite; while 
other classes of coal, practically free from pyrites, invariably 
suffer from spontaneous ignition under conditions favourable for 
its production. 

A careful study of the phenomena occurring during the heating 
of a mass of coal, leads to the conviction that the pyrites present 
can only play a very subsidiary part, and that it is in reality the 
absorption of oxygen by the freshly-won coal, and the activity of 
the condensed gas in contact with the hydrocarbons of the coal, 
that are the active factors in causing the ignition. In the coal 
seam, the pores ofthe coal (for a trace of the original structure 
still remains in it) are filled with methane, or a mixture of methane 
and carbon dioxide—gases produced during the actions that led 
to the formation of the mineral. When this coal is won and 
brought to bank, it exudes these gases from its surface, and in 
turn absorbs oxygen from the air. The action, however, cannot 
go on to any great depth in the coal. All the time the pieces are 
fairly large, no heat shows itself; but as the coal gets more and 
more broken by jolting during carriage and shooting into the 
ship’s hold, the surface becomes enormously increased, and the 
mass of fine coal formed under the tip and below the hatchways 
in the ship is generally the spot at which heating develops and 
ignition eventually takes place. The mere absorption of the 
oxygen, however, is insufficient to bring about serious conse- 
quences, unless there is an initial rise in temperature to start the 
action; and in coal-cargo ships it is found in the heightened air 
temperature while going through the tropics, in ship’s bunkers 
by contact with the casings near the boilers, and in coal-stores on 
shore by proximity to a steam-pipe or a flue—it being found in 
every case that the spontaneous ignition of the coal started at the 
now where the cause of the initial rise of temperature was to be 
ound. 





The old idea as to the treatment of coal to prevent spontaneous 
ignition, was to provide ventilation; and this would be perfectly 
effective if the free flow of air through the mass of coal could be 
obtained. But this is impossible in a cargo on board ship, and 
difficult even in a coal-store; the result generally being to supply 
just enough air to lead to dangerous heating. Well-authenticated 
cases are not rare of ventilated ships being lost; while vessels 
laden with the same coal, the cargo having been simply battened 
down, have reached their destination safely. Moisture is a very 
powerful agent in aiding chemical action ; and, as is well known, 
many forms of combination—such as the burning of carbon mon- 
oxide in oxygen, and even the combination of phosphorus with 
oxygen—are prevented if both the reacting substances are per- 
fectly dry. In the same way, the action of the occluded oxygen 
in the coal is enormously aided by the presence of moisture; 
so that heavy rain while a coal cargo is being taken on board or 
stored, generally results in heating, and often active danger. 

The latest suggestion for the prevention of spontaneous ignition 
of coal is to wet the cargo or the mass in store; and as long as 
the coal is practically kept wet with water this no doubt would be 
effectual. In practice, however, I conceive no more dangerous 
suggestion, as a shipowner has no desire to limit the carrying capa- 
city of his vessel by taking in a large quantity of water. Conse- 
quently, he would merely moisten the coal to a degree that would 
accentuate—not lessen the danger; while if it were attempted 
to wet only the portion below the hatchways, where heating and 
ignition generally show themselves in a most marked way, a few 
days under hatches would suffice to cause the evaporation of the 
water from this spot, and its fairly equal distribution throughout 
the whole cargo, giving the most favourable conditions for serious 
heating. In coal-stores on land, the action of weathering is per- 
fectly well recognized; and it is well known by gas managers 
that in coal which has been stored for a long period loss in hydro- 
carbons takes place, which shows itself in either diminished 
volume or decreased luminosity in the gas produced from long 
exposed coal. In this case, as in all others, mass plays a very 
important part, as may be seen from statistics with regard to 
cases of ignition of coal cargoes shipped to Eastern ports. With 
500 tons of coal to the cargo, the cases of spontaneous combus- 
tion amount to only about o'25 per cent.; while, when the bulk 
is increased to 2000 tons, the number rises tog percent. In 
order to prevent the spontaneous ignition of large masses of 
coal, the most important precaution to take is to prevent as far 
as possible breakage during storage, as the exposure of fresh sur- 
faces of coal just at the time when it is being put under conditions 
in which the heat generated by the action of the oxygen cannot 
escape, is one of the chief factors that generally lead to the 
danger. The breaking-up of the coal which has taken place in 
the earlier stages of its career has probably had time to com- 
plete this action and get rid of the heat to the air; while in the 
store itself, the greatest care must be exercised in order that no 
flue, drain, or steam pipe that can give rise to an increase in 
temperature is anywhere near the store. 

Before leaving the subject of the spontaneous ignition of coal, 
it might be well to deal with the question of the treatment of coal 
fires on board ship, which is just one of those cases in which the 
means we generally adopt for extinguishing a fire are practically 
inadmissible. Given a mass of coal in the hold with a pocket of 
incandescent coal near the bottom, the difficulty at the outset is 
to get at it, and the first impulse is to pump water in, and let it 
find its way to the seat of the combustion. The water, however, 
cannot get freely to it in quantity, having to filter its way down 
through the interstices of the coal, meeting as it does so the hot 
products of combustion, and being evaporated off in cooling these 
down. The portion that does reach the seat of the combustion, 
on coming in contact with the red-hot mass of carbon, is largely 
converted into water gas—a mixture of carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen—which only requires a small proportion of air to con- 
vert it into a highly explosive mixture ; and this, collecting under 
the decks, explodes, ripping up the deck, and blowing off the 
hatches. This lets in free access of air to carry on the combus- 
tion, and generally leads to the total loss of the ship. In order to 
obviate this danger, steam has been frequently used. But it is 
even more difficult to get steam to the required spot ; and steam, 
like water, is decomposed into water gas by incandescent carbon. 
The cooling action that steam has upon the burning mass is far 
less than would be the case with water, the chief value of which 
as an extinguishing agent is the large amount of heat rendered 
latent during its vaporization. 

There are certain gases, however, which have a great power of 
stopping combustion by keeping away the oxygen of the air from 
the burning substance; and some of these have been proposed 
for the extinction of such fires. If we burn sulphur in oxygen, 
sulphur dioxide, with its choking smell, is generated; and this gas 
has a powerful effect in preventing and extinguishing fire, a small 
percentage of it being sufficient to extinguish flame. The action 
of it, however, is purely extinctive and in no way cooling; and 
with a cargo on fire, the cooling down of the mass is every whit as 
important as the extinction of the active combustion. _Another 
gas which acts in precisely the same way is carbon dioxide. But 
here again, if carbon dioxide be merely generated and pumped 
into the area containing the burning matter, no absolute cooling 
is effected; and though the use of these gases was suggested more 
than thirty years ago, it was this trouble which prevented their 


adoption. 
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Fourteen years since, I pointed out in this room that, with a 
proper arrangement of apparatus, carbon dioxide could be made 
not only a most valuable extinctive agent, but also one of the 
most powerful cooling materials one could obtain. When this 
gas is compressed under a pressure of 36 atmospheres at a tem- 
perature of 0° C. (32° Fahr.), itis condensed to the liquid state, 
and can be stored in steel vessels closed with screw-valves. On 
opening the valve, some of the liquid is ejected into the air; and, 
being reduced to the ordinary atmospheric pressure, it is almost 
instantaneously converted into a large volume of gas. Conversion 
from the liquid to the gaseous state means absorption of a large 
amount of heat; and so great is this, that everything near the stream 
of new-born gas is cooled down, and some of the escaping liquid 
is frozen toa solid, having a temperature of — 78° C. (— 108°4° Fahr.). 
In applying it to coal cargoes, I suggested that small cylinders of 
carbon dioxide should be taken, and the nozzle attached to the 
screw-valve on the bottle should have a short metal nose-piece 
screwed on to it, the tube of which should be cast solid with an 
alloy of lead, tin, bismuth, and cadium, which can be so made as 
to melt exactly at 93° C. (200° Fahr.). The valve should then be 
opened, and the steel bottle buried in the coal during the process 
of loading. The temperature at which the fusible metal plug 
would melt would be well above the temperature that could be 
reached by any legitimate cause, and would mean that active heat- 
ing was going oninthecoal. Under these conditions, the pressure 
in the steel cylinder would have reached something like 1700 lbs. ; 
and the moment the plug melted, the whole contents of the bottle 
would be blown out of it into the surrounding coal, producing a 
large zone of intense cold, and cooling down the surrounding 
mass to a comparatively low temperature. The action, however, 
would not stop here, as the cold, heavy gas would remain in con- 
tact with the coal; diffusion taking place but slowly through the 
small exit-pipe. When the coal has absorbed as much oxygen as 
it can, it still retains the power of absorbing a considerable 
volume of carbon dioxide. When coal has heated and then 
been rapidly quenched, the amount of gas so absorbed is very 
large indeed; and the inert gas taken up remains in the pores 
of the coal, and prevents any further tendency to heating. 
Indeed, a coal which has once heated, if only to a slight degree, 
and has then cooled down, is perfectly harmless, and will not 
heat a second time. It is possible to condense 100 cubic feet 
of the gas in the liquid state in a steel cylinder 1 foot long and 
3 inches in diameter ; anda ton of coal contains air spaces equal 
to about 12 cubic feet. Consequently, one of these cylinders 
would have to be put in for every 8 tons of coal ; and they should 
be distributed evenly throughout the cargo, and near to alarm 
thermostats set to ring in the captain’s room a degree or two 
below the point at which the fusible plug would melt. The 
ringing of the bell would give warning that heating was taking 
place, and the bell would continue to ring until the cylinder had 
discharged its contents, and had cooled the cargo down to a safe 
degree. The whole arrangement, therefore, would be purely 
automatic, and yet the officers would know if everything were 
safe. Ifthe precautions advocated were taken, no danger could 
arise until the arrival of the ship at her destination; and the 
commonest precautions would then suffice. Several firms have 
adopted the idea, both for the protection of coal cargoes and for 
stores containing such goods as cotton, jute, or wool in bales, in 
which it would be extremely difficult to get at the fire by any 
other means. In most of these cases the cylinders are arranged 





externally to the store, and the gas is only turned on when a fire 
is discovered. It must be remembered that with the use of 
sulphur dioxide instead of carbon dioxide the same cooling effect 
would never be attained; and that the gas is so irrespirable that 
4 parts in 10,000 render air incapable of being breathed; while 
with carbon dioxide, though 3 to 4 per cent. will extinguish flame, 
a man can breathe for some time without danger an atmosphere 
containing upwards of 10 per cent. 

Professor Lewes went on to say that the spontaneous ignition 
of oily waste or other fabric, which is one of the most prolific 
causes of mill fires if proper precautions are not taken, furnishes 
an excellent example of chemical action at ordinary temperatures 
supplying the necessary initial heat to start a more rapid action. 
When oil in a fine state of division is spread over such non- 
conducting materials as cotton, or other fabrics of a similar 
character, it only needs a few pounds of such materials to be 
allowed to collect in a heap for ignition to follow in a compara- 
tively short spaceof time. Jute offers the same dangers as cotton 
when in bulk and oiled. The use of petrol, or petroleum spirit, 
in large quantities for motors, and the necessity for storing it in 
bulk, have of late given rise to a danger which before only existed 
to a limited extent. The temperature needed for the ignition of 
explosive mixtures of petroleum vapour and air is comparatively 
high; and experiments made by Colonel Majendie, Sir Boverton 
Redwood, and Dr. Dupré showed that such mixtures would not 
ignite by the glowing sparks on a splint of wood or a red-hot 
coal which had ceased to flare, but that it needed a tem- 
perature of platinum wire raised nearly to a white heat—.e., 
about 1400°C. (2550° Fahr.)—before explosion took place. In all 
confined spaces used for the storage of crude oils containing 
highly volatile constituents, the adoption of the safety lamp 
and the constant testing of the atmosphere by the methods 
devised by Dr. Clowes and Sir Boverton Redwood would, the 
lecturer said, go far towards ensuring safety. When petroleum 
spirit has once caught fire, it is most difficult to deal with, as, 
being far lighter than water, it rises to the surface and continues 
burning, even when great volumes of water are poured upon the 
fire; while the vapour given off prevents any cooling of the liquid 
proving efficacious. Chemical extinguishers and gases like carbon 
dioxide and sulphur dioxide can only act upon it if the fireis in a 
very confined space, as the up-draught caused by the fierce flame 
sweeps them away, and sucks in air to the burning mass. Sand 
or fine mould is the best thing to extinguish a petrol fire; and if 
this is not at hand in sufficient quantity, the fire should be allowed 
to burn itself out, and the whole attention of the firemen directed 
to protecting the surrounding property. 

The concluding portion of this interesting lecture was devoted 
to a consideration of the fire risks arising from combustible dust, 
collodion, and materials containing loosely-held oxygen. The 
lecturer pointed out that in the mixed storage of various sub- 
stances many unexpected troubles arise; and he laid stress upon 
the necessity for the possession of a considerable amount of 
chemical knowledge on the part of storekeepers, to enable them 
to gauge whether or not danger lurks in the simplest bottles or 
packages, as, should fracture or bursting liberate some of the 
contents and bring about their admixture, many unexpected 
phenomena would be developed. 


In last night’s lecture—the concluding one of the series—Pro- 
fessor Lewes dealt with the prevention and extinction of fire. 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Notes on Carburetted Water Gas. 


At the March Meeting of the Association—which was held on 
Friday, at the Regent Street Polytechnic, under the presidency of 
Mr. Walter Grafton—a paper entitled “ Notes on Carburetted 
Water Gas” was read by Mr. H. J. CARPENTER, of Harrow. 


After pointing out that carburetted water gas was used on 
most gas-works to augment the coal-gas plant, but in some cases 
as a means of enrichment, the author briefly described (with the 
aid of drawings) the two designs of the Lowe type of plant—that 
is, the double superheater, in which the carburettor and super- 
heater are separate vessels, and the Merrifield- Westcott-Pearson 
setting, which combines the carburettor and superheater in one 
shell. His subsequent remarks referred more particularly to the 
double superheater form, as made by Messrs. Samuel Cutler and 
Sons. An essential point in gas-making was, he said, to keep up 
a good pressure of steam—never less than 95 lbs. per square inch 
at the generator. Low-pressure steam decreased the make and 
damped the generator. The quantity of steam admitted also 
required attention ; the loss through insufficient steam being con- 
siderable. On the other hand, too much steam would cause an 
excess of carbonic acid in the gas, which would materially reduce 
the illuminating power. The steam-regulating valve should be 
opened as wide as possible without exceeding the ascertained 
maximum of carbonic acid. 

With reference to carbonic acid, he mentioned a simple ap- 
paratus made by Messrs. James Milne and Son for ascertaining 
approximately the percentage of carbonic acid with the minimum 

















of trouble.** The arrangement, he explained, consisted of a small 
pump of certain capacity, a measuring glass, and a standard 
solution of lime water. When a test was to be made, the inlet 
end of the pump was connected by means of a rubber tube 
to the gas supply to be tested; and after clearing all the air out of 
the pump by passing gas through, the nozzle of the pump was 
placed in the measuring glass, which was half filled with lime 
water, to a mark on the glass. The pump was then worked; the 
operator being careful to make a full stroke each time, and the 
plunger being brought back by a spring. When the lime water 
was sufficiently turbid to prevent the nozzle, when placed in the 
centre of the glass, from being seen from the outside, the pump- 
ing was stopped. Thenumber of strokes, divided into 200, would 
give the percentage of carbonic acid in the gas. The results 
obtained were reported to be within 5 per cent. of those secured 
with Orsat’s apparatus. 

Returning to the water-gas plant, the author said the fuel in 
the generator should be kept at a sufficient height—level with the 
underside of the top gas-outlet. Otherwise some of the carbonic 
acid formed in the lower part of the generator would pass for- 
ward unreduced to carbonic oxide, and lower the illuminating 
power of the gas. In order to prevent the fire getting dead in the 
bottom of the generator, up-to-date plants were provided with 
means for passing the steam either up or down through the gene- 
rator when gas making. The coke used should be in a fairly dry 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,”’ Vol. LXXXIX., p. 642. 
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condition. The use of over-quenched coke, or coke that had been 
standing in the wet, would lower the temperature of the generator 
and increase the carbonic acid in the gas. Care should be taken 
to avoid any loss of the carburetting oil. The oil-sprayer in the 
carburettor should be regularly examined and cleaned ; for if the 
holes got stopped up bad spraying would result, or if they became 
enlarged some of the oil would remain in a liquid state in the car- 
burettor, and be burnt off in the subsequent blow. With most 
plants the oil was heated before entering the sprayer. The take- 
off pipes should be cleaned—say, every six weeks when working 
a twelve-hour day, as when high heats were used lampblack 
would be formed, which would block the free way for the gas and 
affect the make, as some gas would remain in the plant and be 
driven off at the stack-pipe the following blow. 

When starting a set, the heats should be raised gradually, as 
undue haste might affect the fire-brick linings. The maintenance 
of regular heats was important; insufficient heat causing a de- 
crease in the make and an increase of tar in the gas, while too 
great heat would cause a deposition of lampblack in the car- 
burettor and superheater and impair their efficiency. The tem- 
perature in each vessel was ascertained by noting the colours 
through a series of sight-cocks fitted to the various vessels; but 
the knowledge of the relation of the colours to temperature could 
only be attained by experience. The condenser should be main- 
tained at a constant temperature—say, about 50°. If this were 
allowed to fall too low, it would affect the illuminating power of 
the gas. The author exhibited a model of Messrs. Cutler and 
Sons’ interlocking gear, by means of which the action of turning 
on the steam automatically locked the rods which opened the 
blast valve—rendering it impossible to have steam and blast on 
at the same time. Thus any chance of explosion from this cause 
was prevented, and the work of the operator was simplified. It 
was a wise plan to have a gas-jet on the operating stage, so that 
the quality of the gas passing from the plant could be approxi- 
mately judged. The belts from the engines to the blowers should 
be carefully noticed, to prevent them becoming slack and thus 
permitting slip, and so cause the pressure of the blast to decrease. 
Direct engine-coupled blowers were now much in vogue—in some 
cases steam-turbines being used. After remarking that the prac- 
tice of superheating the steam supply to the generator did not 
seem to have been generally adopted for carburetted water-gas 
plants, though the steam superheater was in use for blue water- 
gas apparatus, the author drew attention to the combined oil- 
vaporizer and steam superheater made by the Economical Gas 
Apparatus Construction Company, Limited, in connection with 
their plant. 

Mr. Carpenter concluded his paper by remarking that the ad- 
vantages of a carburetted water-gas plant, put briefly, were as 
follows : (1) The ease with which it could be started. If at any 
time there was a sudden demand for gas with which the coal- 
gas plant could not cope, a water-gas set could be lighted up and 
started, at a pinch, in four hours. (2) In districts where coke 
was at a discount, those works which possessed a plant became 
their own consumers, relieved the market, and maintained the 
price. (3) From the labour point of view, it had advantages; the 
duties of the operator being light and easily learnt—thus render- 
ing the manager independent of skilled labour. Then in some 
cases carburetted water gas destroyed and prevented naphthalene 
deposits ; but in others it had the opposite effect. He had had 
no experience with regard to the manufacture of blue gas, and did 
not know what advantages it possessed ; but it would be interest- 
ing to have from some member information on this important 
point, as the gas was made on several works, and appeared to 
give very satisfactory results. 


_ The discussion was opened by Mr. Upton, who suggested that, 
in any future papers on the subject, some particulars should be 
given with regard to cost. This was a vital point in connection 
with any system. He would like to know whether there was any 
advantage in one plant over another. For instance, in the 
Merrifield-Pearson pattern, where the carburettor and super- 
heater were one, a higher building was necessary than for plant 
in which the carburettor and superheater were separate. But, on 
the other hand, the latter took up a little more ground-space. 
There the question of cost came in—ground area versus height of 
building. He knew that in some cases tar had been used in 
the place of oil; and perhaps some member would be able to 
give particulars of this. Then he would like to know whether 
the oil had any action on the brickwork of the carburettor. The 
question of whether carburetted water gas or coal gas should be 
supplied, was entirely a matter of the cost of the two gases; and 
this must generally be governed by the prices to be obtained 
for residuals in the local market. Mr. Scarth said he gathered 
that carburetted water gas was generally used as an enricher. 
Could anyone give them any information of its being employed 
as a diluent ? The present tendency was to supply low-grade 
gas; and unless carburetted water gas could be made cheaper 
than coal gas, it was not likely to stay. He agreed with the ease 
of getting a set to work; and he knew of several companies who 
had during the recent cold weather found their carburetted water- 
gas plant a great boon. Mr. S. A. Carpenter remarked that he 
thought carburetted water gas had a somewhat unfortunate name. 
Consumers reasoned that water was very cheap; and if water 
gas was made, they should pay much less for their gas. As to 
cost, it was, of course, difficult to get exact figures, because 





it depended upon so many local conditions. The price of coke 
could be raised through a water-gas plant; and this went to the 
credit of it. One very considerable drawback was the variation in 
specific gravity which took place in the mixture over the district 
when changing percentages of water gas were sent out. This 
gave trouble with incandescent burners and fires, causing roaring 
and necessitating constant attention. But when water gas in 
admixture with coal gas was used for fuel, the larger percentage 
of carbon monoxide was not an obstacle. He considered there 
was a great future for blue water gas for heating. He believed 
several of the members had had experience of blue water gas 
which was afterwards carburetted; and some information would 
be interesting. The question had often struck him whether the 
resultant gas was so permanent when blue water gas was car- 
buretted as was ordinary carburetted water gas where the oil 
was thoroughly cracked up. Mr. Gale asked whether the author 
could give any further information as to his statement that in 
some instances carburetted water gas decreased, and in others 
increased, the naphthalene deposits. Mr. Dean remarked that 
there were one or two points on which he would like to state his 
experience. It was a most important thing to have sufficient con- 
densing power, so as to reduce the temperature of the gas as far 
as possible before it went to the purifiers. He had found that 
water gas, after travelling a quarter of a mile to the relief holder, 
had deposited 70 gallons of tar and water per million cubic feet. 
Another point was that he had discovered at times that coke 
from Durham coal was better for carburetted water-gas manu- 
facture than that from Yorkshire coal. The only drawback was 
that it had so large a percentage of ash that the clinker might give 
a little trouble. At present, there seemed to be a fairly good 
market for carburetted water-gas tar; he believed it was fetch- 
ing as much as coal-gas tar. Respecting the bricks at the top of 
the carburettor that were subjected to the oil vapours, when these 
were removed they were replaced with others that had been in 
the superheater previously. 

The President pointed out that, in the matter of steam, the 
author fixed 95 lbs. as being the economical limit ; but he himself 
thought that between 100 and 120 lbs. was better. With regard 
to carbonic acid and lime water, he did not think this was at all 
a reliable test. Barium hydrate was more sensitive; but he 
much preferred potash. Could the author give them the weight 
of fuel used in the generator per 1000 cubic feet of gas made ? 
Certain heats tended to produce tar; and if they were not all 
that they should be, lampblack was formed. He thought they 
were going to be told some ready means whereby they could 
avoid both the tar and the lampblack. He did not see why car- 
buretted water gas should prevent the formation of naphthalene 
in one place and assist it in another. As to using a water-gas 
plant as a diluent of coal gas, he did not see the object of this, 
unless it was impossible to make gas of the parliamentary 
standard without it. If one was supplying 14-candle gas, and the 
coals would only yield 16-candle gas, he could see the policy of it ; 
but not otherwise. He could not see how bricks were going to 
absorb oil to such an extent asto be detrimental to the plant. If 
they did so, he thought there was some fault in the spraying of 
the oil. The object, of course, was to get the oil to go in as a mist 
—more as a vapour. It would then make carburetted water gas 
without being absorbed by the bricks. In conclusion, he would 
like toask what was the real effect of carbonic acid on the candle 
power of the gas. This was often greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. Carpenter, replying to the questions that had been put, 
said he had only had experience with Cutlers’ system, and so he 
could not make any comparisons of the advantages of that and 
other plants. They had never tried using tar in place of oil. 
They renewed the carburettor brickwork when they changed from 
one set to the other—that was, about every six months. As to 
the cost of coal and water gas at Harrow, there was really not 
much difference; at some works he believed there was a con- 
siderable margin. But there were very much greater advantages 
attending the use of carburetted water gas than any saving in 
cost. Besides this, the capital charges for such a plant would 
be, he should think, about half as much as for ordinary coal-gas 
plant. Mr. Scarth had asked whether they used water gas as an 
enricher at Harrow. Really they employed it as an auxiliary. 
Their average quality was about 17 candles. This would be slightly 
higher than the coal gas; but they could not say they used it as 
an enricher. He had never had any experience of using water 
gas as a diluent. He really did not know of any works where 
water gas had caused naphthalene; but he had heard the fact 
stated. As to steam, he thought 95 lbs. was about the minimum ; 
but there was probably no objection to raising it. He had read 
in a text-book that every 1 per cent. of carbonic acid lowered 
the candle power of the gas 4 per cent.; but he had not tested 
this assertion to see if it was correct or not. He could not from 
memory state exactly the amount of oil and coke used per 
1000 cubic feet. 

The President pointed out that if they took a certain proportion 
of coal gas and added a certain proportion of carburetted water 
gas, the value of the two would not really work out according to 
arithmetic. It would be found that there was rather a benefit by 
mixing. He was assuming, of course, that there was no excess of 
carbonic acid. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Carpenter for 
his paper, on the proposition of the President, seconded by 
Mr. Upton. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 





The Annual General Meeting of the Association was held at 
the Birmingham Technical School on Saturday, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. F. J. Bywater. The business consisted of the 
consideration of the report and balance-sheet, the election of 
office-bearers for the ensuing year, and a paper by Mr. Leslie 
Wilson, of Stafford, entitled “ Notes on the Working of Retort- 
House Governors.” 

THE REPORT AND BALANCE-SHEET. 


The Hon. SEcreETARY (Mr. J. Hewett) read the report of the 
Council and balance-sheet. The former, after referring to the 
circumstances under which the Association was formed last July, 
stated that the present membership was 110, and expressed the 
opinion that the first year’s existence had been a very successful 
one. The average attendance at the meetings had been about 55, 
which was very good, considering the large area covered by the 
Association. The statement and accounts showed a present 
balance in hand of over £19; but it was estimated that this sum 
would be reduced to about £7 after payment of the difference 
between the actual cost of printing and distributing the Transac- 
tions and the amount that would be realized from the sale of 
same. The price of the Transactions has been fixed at 2s. 6d. 
per copy in paper cover, and 3s. 6d. bound in cloth; but each 
member will be entitled to one copy at a nominal charge of ts. or 
1s. 6d. respectively. In conclusion, the Council drew attention 
to the fact thal the Midland Association had adopted a resolution 
at their last meeting, that the President and the Hon. Secretary 
for the time being of the Junior Association should be ex-officio 
members of Council; and they remarked that this still further 
strengthened the bond between the two Associations. 

The PRreEsIDENT said that, before the adoption of the report 
and balance-sheet was moved, there were one or two matters 
which called for some remark. The thing that would strike them 
most was the satisfactory character of the first balance-sheet, 
which reflected the greatest credit on the Hon. Secretary. He 
thought that the report also would be considered satisfactory. 
The papers submitted had been favourably commented upon 
outside the Association; and altogether his idea was that the 
first year had been a very successful one. If there was any fault 
to be found at all, he hoped that next session there would be 
even better discussion of the papers. The printing of the papers 
beforehand was impracticable on the ground of expense; but 
perhaps a very full synopsis of them might be given when 
sending out notices of meetings. This would give the members 
an idea of the subjects to be dealt with, and su enable them to 
look the matter up and prepare points for discussion. After com- 
menting upon some points of the report, he said there was one 
subject to which he had alluded at the previous meeting, and to 
which he would again refer. This was the bond that had been 
formed between them and the much honoured parent Associa- 
tion, by making the Hon. Secretary and President of the Junior 
Association members of the Council of the Senior Association. 
He had no doubt that this would prove of even greater benefit 
than was apparent at the present time. 

Mr. A. O. JoNEs (West Bromwich) then proposed the adoption 
of the report. He agreed that both this and the balance-sheet 
were of a most gratifying character, and suggested that the 
Council and Secretary were deserving of a hearty vote of thanks 
for the excellent way the work had been carried out. 

Mr. C. M‘PHERSON (Nechells), who seconded the motion, sup- 
ported Mr. Jones in the remarks he had made, and said it was 
most encouraging to them as juniors to have received so much 
consideration trom the Senior Association. Possibly in the future 
the Midland Association might see their way to allow the juniors 
an opportunity to attend some of their meetings—though not, 
perhaps, to take part in any of the business. The labours of the 
first session entailed on the Secretary above all an immense 
amount of work ; and Mr. Hewett had not spared himself. The 
Association were much indebted to him. 

Mr. T. BERRIDGE (Leamington) said that before the resolution 
was put, he would like to take the opportunity of supporting it. 
He most heartily congratulated the members on the great success 
they had made of the Association. The work had been carried 
out in a most energetic manner; and the papers that had been 
read would not have disgraced any of the Senior Associations. 
The President also deserved hearty congratulation on his excellent 
address, and the Secretary on the energetic work he had put in. 
The report referred to the part that he (Mr. Berridge) took in 
the formation of the Association ; but he would like to see Mr. 
Meiklejohn’s name with it. Mr. Meiklejohn went to a great deal 
of trouble in connection withthe matter. With reference to what 
had just been suggested—that the juniors should be permitted to 
attend the meetings of the Senior Association—he could see very 
grave difficultiesin the way. He very seldom left his town at the 
same time that his assistant was away; and if the assistant was 
admitted to the meetings of the Senior Association, he (Mr. 
Berridge) would not like to feel that he was keeping him at home, 
and was depriving him of privileges which other juniors enjoyed. 
The result would be that he would not be able to attend the meet- 
ings himself. In fact, some of the meetings of the Junior Associa- 
tion—and they came very frequently—had compelled him to stay 





at home on a Saturday afternoon, so as to allow his assistant to 
attend. This brought him to another point. While they had had 
a splendid lot of papers during the past session, the question arose 
whether they were not going rather too rapidly; and he thought 
they might find it better to have fewer meetings in the twelve 
months. It did not do to exhaust all the good men straight away ; 
they wanted to keep a little bit in reserve. He hoped the As- 
sociation would have a summer meeting, and that they would 
select Leamington for it. They would have a very cordial wel- 
come; and though they might not see anything very new, they 
would see a useful, up-to-date, without-too-much-capital-expendi- 
ture works, and a beautiful town. He could assure them that the 
members of the Senior Association were very gratified indeed that 
such a success had been made of the Junior Association, and 
hoped that they would go on and prosper. 

The PresipEntT said the question of having fewer meetings had 
been discussed by the Council; and now it might be well to 
have an expression of opinion from the members as to the advis- 
ability of having one visit or one paper a month, instead of some- 
times two. He thought next year they would have a fair number 
of good papers; but they must look on some years ahead. | 

Mr. H. Burcess (Derby) said that he personally had facilities 
for attending the meetings; but there were other people to con- 
sider as well. He thought it could be left to the Council to 
arrange as they might see fit. 

The PresipEnT remarked that as there did not seem to be any 
great expression of opinion on the subject, it might perhaps be 
left to the Council to decide, when the Secretary had prepared 
his report on the papers to be read next session. —_ 

The report was then adopted, with the addition of Mr. 
Meiklejohn’s name in connection with the formation of the 
Association. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The following is a list of the officers for next session. 

President: Mr. G. W.G. Tatam (Saltley). Vice-Presidents : 
Mr. W. E. Caton (Derby), and Mr. S. T. Smith (Walsall). Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer : Mr. J. Hewett (Saltley). New Members 
of Council : Mr. A. O. Jones (West Bromwich), Mr. C. M‘Pherson 
(Nechells), and Mr. A. H. Cranmer (Wolverhampton). Auditor : 
Mr. R. J. Meiklejohn (Rugby). 

Mr. TaTam, in returning thanks for his election as President, 
referred to the valuable work that had been done during the past 
session by Mr..Bywater and Mr. Hewett, on whom most of the 
labour had fallen. He asked the members to accord these 
gentlemen a very hearty vote of thanks—to Mr. Bywater for the 
able way in which he had occupied the chair, and to Mr. Hewett 
for the energy and time he had devoted to the work of the Asso- 
ciation. He would also like to include the names of Mr. Ber- 
ridge and Mr. Meiklejohn, to whom their gratitude was due for the 
starting of the Association. They were all in agreement that the 
meetings had been most successful in every way, but especially 
from an educational point of view. The papers had all been 
thoroughly beneficial to the members; and they practically owed 
all this to the forethought of the two gentlemen he had named— 
Mr. Berridge and Mr. Meiklejohn. 

Mr. SmiTH, after returning thanks for his election as Junior 
Vice-President, said he had great pleasurein seconding the vote of 
thanks proposed by Mr. Tatam. Mr. Bywater and Mr. Hewett 
had done a tremendous amount of work; and certainly their 
thanks were also due to the ex-President and Hon. Secretary of 
the Senior Association for the way in which they had brought 
the Junior Association forward. It had been a great help to the 
members of the latter body to have a place where they could 
meet together and discuss matters and hear papers read on 
subjects with which they were intimately connected. The only 
regret he had—and the President had already referred to the 
matter—was that the various discussions had not been greater. 
He hoped that next session the members would try to bring this 
part of the proceedings to a more useful point. 

The vote having been accorded by acclamation, 

The PreEsIDENT, the SECRETARY, and Mr. BERRIDGE all briefly 
acknowledged the compliment. 


NoTes ON RETORT-HOUSE GOVERNORS. 


Mr. LEsLiEe WILSson (Stafford) then read his paper on “ Ketort- 
House Governors,” and this, together with a report of the dis- 
cussion to which it gave rise, will be found on the opposite page. 








The death took place recently at Mentone, at the age of 77, 
of Carl Heinrich von Siemens. He was born at Menzendorf, in 
Mecklenburg, and was the sixth son in a family of eleven sons 
and three daughters. For the greater part of his life he co- 
operated with his brothers Ernst Werner, William, and Friedrich, 
and with the first-named two he was instrumental in the develop- 
ment of the firms of Siemens Bros. and Siemens and Halske, and 
of the various undertakings with which the name of Siemens is 
associated. As an inventor his name is not so well known as 
those of his brothers; but he was a man of great energy and 
perseverance, and made a name as a capable administrator and 
organizer. 
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WORKING OF RETORT-HOUSE GOVERNORS. 


By LeEsLiz Witson, of Stafford. 


[A Paper read before the Midland Junior Gas Engineering Association. ] 

In an ordinary gas-works retort-house, the conditions of work- 
ing inside the hydraulic main have an enormous influence on the 
quantity and quality of gas and bye-products yielded, due chiefly 
to the effect of such conditions on that which takes place in the 


retort. The function of the retort-house governor, as it is usually 
employed, is to maintain, in the hydraulic main, more constant 
and unvarying conditions than can be obtained by the use of any 
ordinary type of exhauster governor. The retort-house governor 
is usually mounted on the foul main as close as possible to the 
retort-bench, and should respond to any increase or decrease of 
suction on the exhauster side or to fluctuations in the gas produc- 
tion on its inlet. The use of these instruments, therefore, should 
result in unvarying suction of any required degree, or, if desired, 
atmospheric pressure in the hydraulic main conditional on a high 
state of suction between the exhauster and the retort-house 
governor, thus rendering it feasible to reduce to a minimum, or 
even dispense altogether with, the seal. In no case can any 
pressure in the hydraulic main be desirable. By the use of these 
governors all the advantages associated with anti-dip contrivances 
can be realized, and without the objections to which nearly all 
such are open. 

It is impossible, under ordinary conditions, to keep constant 
the amount of suction thrown by the exhauster. This is always 
subject to temporary variations, due either to changes in pres- 
sure of the steam supply to the engine, or to fluctuations in the 
make of gas; the exhauster governor not being sensitive enough 
to immediately neutralize these variations. With a retort-house 
governor working properly, a gauge-glass connected to the 
hydraulic main will show very little or no effect when a retort lid 
or lids are closed after charging; whereas under ordinary con- 
ditions, with the best of exhauster engine governors, a temporary 
decrease in the amount of suction is certain to occur during 
the time necessary for the bell to rise and the engine to gather 
speed. The majority of exhauster governors are not sensitive 
enough to prevent oscillation, temporary pressure, or excessive 
suction in the hydraulic main; and whenever any of these occur, 
a prejudicial effect on the yield or quality of the gas is bound to 
be exercised. 

The retort-house governor, in addition to counteracting increase 
or decrease of suction or pressure, greatly minimizes in the 
hydraulic main and retort that constant rising and falling in the 
amount of suction which is found on the inlet of all exhausters of 
ordinary type, and due to the revolving blades of same. It is 
interesting to note that this oscillation is intensified by a hydraulic 
seal; but in the case of a retort-house governor, working with 
— of seal, such oscillation is practically non-existent in the 
retort. 

It may be worth while to emphasize briefly the importance of 
constantly maintaining as nearly as possible atmospheric pres- 
sure in the retorts, and the desirability of working with a mini- 
mum of hydraulic seal; and also to review the chief advantages 
derivable from such conditions of working. It is, of course, well 
known that either pressure or suction in a retort is objectionable. 
Pressure is bad, because if the retorts are unsound gas is lost 
through cracks, &c.; some of the richest of the gas being lost in 
this way during the first stages of carbonization, when pressure is 
likely to be heaviest. Undue pressure in a retort is likely to 
result also in excessive baking of the gas, which means decom- 
position of ammonia, and some of the most valuable of the 
hydrocarbons—valuable on account of their light and heat giving 
properties, and also as solvents of naphthalene—with the forma- 
tion of hydrocarbons of a different nature, including naphthalene, 
and with the consequent deposition of scurf. Another source of 
trouble arising from excessive pressure in retorts is that of choked 
ascension-pipes—an evil which is the cause of still greater pressure 
in the retorts, and losses due to slacking of lids. Overpulling— 
that is to say, working with a lighter seal on the dip-pipes than 
the amount of pull in the hydraulic main—might very likely have 
a beneficial effect in the case of newly-charged retorts, as it would 
tend to relieve the pressure in same. But it involves, of course, 
the sucking into the hydraulic main of air and furnace gases; air 
where a retort-lid is open and through possible leaks in the iron- 
work, and furnace gases through holes in the retorts, during 
distillation. 

Presumably the ideal conditions for carbonizatioa are constant 
atmospheric pressure, or very slightly over, in all retorts and at 
all stages of distillation. This would appear to be best achieved 
by so regulating the pull on the hydraulic main and the seal in 
same that no suction is exerted on retorts in which the charge 
has practically ceased to give off gas, and, at the same time, the 
minimum of pressure thrown on newly-charged retorts. The 
amount of this pressure will depend on the area in ascension- 
pipes; but if this is sufficient, the pressure, even in newly-charged 
retorts, should be very little (if any) above that of the atmosphere. 
To maintain such conditions constant and unvarying may be said 
to be impossible, without more sensitive means of governing than 
1s provided by most exhauster-engine governors. 

Now, with regard to the depth of seal; it is generally admitted 
that the less this is the better. Oscillation is always experienced 





with a hydraulic seal ; and the amount of such oscillation is much 
aggravated with increasing depth. A seal of several inches 
would, undoubtedly, induce oscillation to such an extent as to 
cause alternate heavy pressure and suction in retorts; and a 
light seal results in but a minimized form of this evil. Another 
objection to a heavy seal may be illustrated by a quotation from 
‘“* Newbigging’s Handbook.”’ 

The hydrocarbons contribute largely to the illuminating power of 
the gas, and it is therefore desirable to retain them in the permanently 
gaseous form. Some of them, especially such as are of the greatest 
density, are reduced to the liquid state by the mere mechanical reduc- 
tion of their temperature; whilst others of equal specific gravity, and 
many of those of lower density, undergo a change from the gaseous to 
the liquid condition by reason of the solvent or absorbent action of the 
liquid contents of the hydraulic main, through which, by reason of 
the dip, they have to pass, or with which, in the absence of the dip, 
they come intimately in contact. 

It seems only reasonable to suppose that the absorbent action 
of the liquid on the hydrocarbons must be much greater if these 
are bubbled through it than if they merely strike and flow along 
the surface. It is fairly obvious, therefore, that the less the 
depth of seal the better, and that entire absence of seal is calcu- 
lated to give the best results; but it may be said to be unwise to 
reduce same to less than half-an-inch without some such sensitive 
means of governing the suction as a retort-house governor affords. 
The majority of exhauster governors are usually not nearly sen- 
sitive enough. 

The object of the foregoing remarks concerning pressure and 
suction in retorts and depth of seal has been to make clear that 
the best carbonizing results, as regards quantity and quality of 
gas yielded, are obtained by reducing to a minimum, or abolish- 
ing, the seal, and keeping down the pressure in the retorts as low 
as possible without pulling on those in which no gas is being 
evolved, and avoiding even temporary suction or undue pressure 
in any of them. As before remarked, if the ascension-pipes are 
of sufficient area, and are kept clear, the pressure, even in retorts 
in which gas is being given off at the maximum rate, should not 
rise above that of the atmosphere. It is only with the help of 
retort-house governors that these conditions of working become 
practicable. 


STACING 

















Retort=-House Governor. 


The governor usually employed in this capacity is the Charles 
Carpenter retort-house governor, made by Messrs. Parkinson 
and W. & B. Cowan, Limited. A sectional sketch of one of these 
governors, showing the connections, will probably convey a better 
idea of its principle and the method of mounting than could be 
given in a page of explanation. On top of the inlet-valve is a 
cast-iron box divided into two sections, marked A and B, and 
which may be described as inlet and outlet chambers—A being 
the inlet, and B the outlet. In the top of this box, and in the 
division between the two chambers, are round holes with machined 
edges, and of the same diameter as the governor connections. 
Above this inlet and outlet box is a cast-iron annular tank, 
in which floats a sheet-iron bell; the interior of same being open 
through the centre of the valve tothe governor-inlet. Suspended 
from the crown of the bell is the valve, which is of the Cowan 
type. It consists of an iron cylinder, open at the ends, machined 
on its outer surface, and slotted in the usual manner. This valve 
closely fits in the above-mentioned holes in the inlet and outlet 
box, and has a vertical travel in same. 

Thus the gas, entering the inlet-chamber A at the bottom, is 
forced to pass upwards into the valve, then through that portion 
of the gas-ports above the division, and so into the outlet- 
chamber B. It will be seen that, should any variation in the 
amount of pressure or suction on the governor inlet or outlet 
occur, the bell will be almost simultaneously raised or depressed, 
so increasing or reducing the port area available for gas passage ; 
and by thus varying the resistance opposed by the valve to the flow 
of gas, a regular condition of pressure, suction, or equilibrium can 
be maintained on the governor-inlet—that is to say, in the 
hydraulic main—the amount of such suction, &c., being regulated 
by the adjustment of weights on the governor-bell. It will, of 
course, be seen that, owing to the restricted area of gas passage 
in the governor, a much greater amount of suction is required to 
be exerted on its outlet than is obtained on its inlet. Thus, if 
working level gauge on the governor-inlet, the amount of pull 
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thrown by the exhauster will need to be something in the neigh- 
bourhood of 2 inches. This depends on the adjustments of the 
governor, the number of holes in the valve, &c. The governors 
are made in various sizes, to suit different makes of gas. 

Two 8-inch retort-house governors have been in operation at the 
Stafford Gas-Works for seven months. They are mounted in the 
manner shown in the illustration. There is one governor each to 
two benches of four beds each, the beds containing nine 20-feet 
retorts; and they are situated in each case as close as possible to 
the junction of the foul mains from the two sides of the bench. 
No trouble whatever has been experienced with tar blockages ; and 
the governors themselves require practically no attention. 

Prior to their introduction, the hydraulic seal had an average 
depth of about 1} inches, and the pull of the exhauster was kept as 
nearly as possible between 5-1oths and 10-10ths water gauge. It 
may here be worth while toremark that the liquor overflow arrange- 
ments are of such a type that whatever suction, &c., there may be 
in the hydraulic main, the same is also exerted at the point of over- 
flow ; no appreciable change in the depth of the seal could occur 
due to variation of such suction. The make of gas from April 1 
to Sept. 1—that is, for the first five months of the working year 
now ended, and up till the introduction of the governors—was 
11,527 cubic feet per ton, with an average quality of about 15°6 
candles. When the governors were put in, the seal was reduced 
to about { inch, and the pull on the hydraulic main was regu- 
lated to about 1-10th or 2-1oths. The top line on Diagram No. 1 
is an enlarged reproduction of a typical suction record for a 
period of 24 hours, nade on the governor-inlet. The lower and 
very irregular line shows the suction on the exhauster-inlet 
recorded over the same period. It would not, perhaps, be fair 


Suction Records on Hydraulic Main Retort-House Governor 
Working. 
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DIAGRAM No. 1.—STAFFORD.— Quarter-inch Seal. The lower line shows 
the Suction on the Inlet Exhauster Recorded over same Period. 








DIAGRAM No. 2.—LONGTON.—Dry Main. 





DIAGRAM No. 3.—LONGTON.—Liquid flush with Bottoms of Dips. 


to the exhauster-governor to imply that it failed to prevent all 
the variations in suction here shown, because alterations were 
made in the weighting of same during the period over which the 
record was made. Temporary fluctuations, however, of as much 
as 1 inch may be seen which were in no way due to alteration of 
the weighting, and which the exhauster governor certainly did 
fail to prevent. At any rate, the two records together show 
how efficiently the retort-house governors perform their function, 
and what an immense improvement in working they effect where 
the suction thrown by the exhauster is at all liable to fluctuation. 

Since the installation of the governors, the yield of gas has 
averaged well over 12,000 cubic feet per ton of coal, with a quality 
of 16°1 candles—an increase over the results for the preceding 
five months of the working year of over 500 cubic feet per ton and 
4 candle in quality. Since the governors were installed, in 
addition to these gains in quantity and quality of gas, complete 
freedom from choked ascension-pipes has been experienced, and 
practically no scurf produced; thus reducing the wear and tear of 
the retorts. The same kinds of coal have been used throughout 
the year. 

By the kind permission of Mr. W. Langford, the Engineer and 
Manager of the Longton Corporation Gas and Electric Lighting 
Lepartment, the author has been enabled to gather a few details 
in connection with the working of two retort-house governors 
which are installed at the Longton Gas-Works. They are 8-inch 
size, and are arranged one at either end of a bench of retorts 
containing six beds of eight retorts each ; the dimensions of the 





latter being 21 ft. by 22 in. by 16 in. One 8-inch governor 
was found to be of scarcely sufficient capacity to pass the maxi- 
mum production of gas from this bench. Thetwo foul mains are 
connected together at each end of the bench; and the two 
governors, mounted in each case just past the junction, are 
worked simultaneously, though either may be used alone. The 
governors were installed about eleven months ago. Previous to 
this, the depth of seal employed was about 2 inches, and the 
suction thrown by the exhauster about 30-r1oths to 35-1oths. 

On first starting the governors, it was tried working them in 
conjunction with a dry hydraulic main; the governors being 
regulated to maintain a level gauge in same. Diagram No. 2 
shows how well they did their work under these conditions. 
Very good results were obtained; but difficulty was experi- 
enced by thick tar gradually depositing on the bottom of the 
hydraulic main in the form of pitch, which would not run off, 
but settled in a hard cake, and was very difficult to remove. It 
may be of interest to mention, in this connection, that the dip- 
pipes enter the hydraulic main through the side, and at a downward 
angle. Working with a light seal was next tried ; but it was soon 
found that the yield of gas dropped below what it had been with 
the dry main. At the same time, however, the objectionable 
pitching up of the hydraulic mains was cured, and the tar from 
them run off without difficulty. 

The liquor level was next adjusted, so as to bring it as nearly 
as possible about flush with the bottoms of the dip-pipes. These 
have now been the working conditions for some time; and prac- 
tically as good results are secured as were obtained with the dry 
mains. Diagram No. 3, made two or three months ago, when gas 
production was heaviest, illustrates the effect in the hydraulic main 
at that time of this method of working, and is a typical example 
of the records then obtained. The reason that No. 3 record 
shows so much more fluctuation than No. 2 (which is practically 
a straight line), is attributed to the fact that, in the case of the 
former, the ends of the dip-pipes were in contact with water, while 
No. 3 was made when working with a dry main. It should be 
mentioned, however, that as the governors have now much less 
work to do than when the above records were made, they entirely 
prevent even the very slight fluctuation observable on No. 3; and 
lines are now obtained every bit as straight as record No. 2. 

An increased yield of gas of 300 cubic feet per ton, with a gain 
of about 1 candle in illuminating power, has been experienced at 
Longton since the governors were installed, and due to their 
introduction. It is found necessary at Longton to clean out the 
governor-tanks and outlet-chambers about every three months, 
as these become coated with tarry matter, which makes the 
governors liable to stick. No trouble has been experienced with 
regard to blockages. 

A short time ago, one of the governor-valves at Stafford was 
taken out for inspection after rather over four months’ work, and 
was found, as might have been expected, covered with a thin 
coating ofliquid tar. All the ports were, however, perfectly clear ; 
and the whole valve, for all practical purposes, was quite clean. It 
may be mentioned that retort-house governors are not invariably 
fixed on bye-passes. One method of installing them consists in 
connecting the ends of two foul mains and mounting one or more 
governors direct on the connecting-piece. A short length of pipe 
from each instrument conducts the gas into the large outlet-main 
which leads to the condensers, exhausters, &c. 

The few remarks here put together concerning retort-house 
governors and their working cannot pretend to contain any really 
new technical information; but it is hoped that they may, in the 
discussion, be the means of eliciting, for the benefit of the As- 
sociation, useful opinions from members who have had experience 
in such subjects as have been touched upon. 


Discussion. 


The PresiDENT (Mr. F. J. Bywater, of Nechells) having invited 
discussion, 

Mr. A. O. Jones (West Bromwich) said they had an installation 
of retort-house governors at his works; but he was sorry to say 
they did not get such splendid results as at Stafford. At West 
Bromwich they used adry main previous to the retort-house gover- 
nor, whereas Mr. Wilson employed a hydraulic main. At his 
works they got a fairly level gauge before they put in the retort- 
house governors (about 2-1oths oscillation) ; and since having them 
there had been a gain of only some 70 cubic feet of gas per ton in 
the make, so that they really made no difference in this respect. 
Before their adoption the make was 11,115 cubic feet per ton; 
after, 11,176 feet. But, on the other hand, last year they used 
50 per cent. of small coal, whereas this year they had carbonized 
70 per cent; so that they had employed a poorer quality of coal 
and secured an equal make, while the benzol used for enrichment 
was about the same. He thought they had saved 3d. per ton on 
their coal; and this advantage accruing from the larger percentage 
of poor coal could be put down to the use of the retort-house 
governors. He should like to ask Mr. Wilson what amount of 
pull he had on the exhausters to get his increased make; and he 
should also be glad to know what sort of coal he used, and the 
proportion of beans and nuts. 

Mr. W. E. Caton (Derby) said there were one or two questions 
he would like to put to the author. Supposing one of the gover- 
nors was over-loaded, what provision had he to cope with this? 
Another point was, if the governor was over-loaded, would it be 
possible to work with the bye-pass valve partly open, and still 
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regulate the governor? He rather failed to see how the author 
obtained the increased candle power. The greater make could, 
of course, be accounted for, if one did away with the seal ; but he 
did not quite understand how one was going to get any higher 
illuminating power from the gas. 

Mr. T. BERRIDGE (Leamington) said he should like to inquire 
what burner Mr. Wilson employed to get the 16-candle power 
with a make of well over 12,000 feet perton. Of course, with the 
new Carpenter burner, it made all the difference ; but for the 
ordinary burner, the results would be marvellously good. Over 
12,000 feet of 16-candle gas made one’s mouth water. He should 
also like to know what the leakage was at Stafford—whether it 
was normal or heavy. They were working at Leamington with 
Helps’s displacing chamber in the hydraulic main ; and they were 
making 11,100 cubic feet of 17-candle gas. If they could get such 
results with a retort-house governor as Mr. Wilson had stated, he 
would be inclined to order one at once. It was a matter that 
deserved great consideration, because anything that would enable 
them to cheapen their gas would assist them to compete with the 
electric light. It seemed to him to be a very good thing ; and he 
should certainly make further inquiries with regard to it. He had 
found an increase of about 600 feet, without reducing the illumi- 
nating power at all, by adopting no seal—that was, from some- 
thing like 10,500 toabout 11,100 feet. Their gas was tested at the 
town hall by the Corporation, with a No. 2 Sugg burner. 

Mr. S. T. SmitH (Walsall) remarked that one or two questions 
occurred to him with regard to this comparatively new subject. 
The marvellous results that were heard of up and down the 
country, certainly opened one’s eyes—or, as Mr. Berridge had 
said, made one’s mouth water. The first thing that struck him 
was, Why have the governor fixed in between the two mains? 
Why was the small main fixed at all? It seemed to him they 
were throttling the gas straight away. The diameter of the 
outlet of the governor was not equal to the diameter of the 
single foul main, let alone having the two mains together. 
Another thing was the effect of the tar on the cone. He noticed 
that Mr. Wilson stated in his paper that no trouble had arisen 
from this; but it seemed to him (Mr. Smith) that it was one of 
the points that would have to be watched most carefully, and 
where there was most danger of a block. Mr. Wilson had a very 
big yield of a high illuminating power gas; and he also was 
curious to know what coal was used. Did they employ any form 
of enrichment at Stafford; and, if so, was it the same during the 
high make of 12,000 feet as when they were making 11,500 feet ? 
He noticed that the author drew attention to the point that No. 3 
record showed much more variation than No. 2, and said this 
was attributed to the fact that in the case of the latter the ends 
of the dip-pipes were in contact with water, while No. 3 was made 
when working with a dry main. At Walsall, they had a dry main 
in one retort-house and a hydraulic main in the other; and they 
certainly needed no governor to get a straight gauge on the dry 
main. They got a straight line without any governors; and it 
seemed a pity to go to any expense to arrive at the same results 
in another way. 

Mr. P. C. BALcon (Swan Village) said he should like to know 
whether the gentlemen who had given them these abnormal 
makes were includiug water gas or any other than coal gas in 
their calculations. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Hewett) said there was no doubt 
that the retort-house governor had vastly improved matters at 
Stafford ; but, as would be seen on reference to the first record 
on illustration No. 2, the pull at the inlet of the exhauster there 
varied some inches, whereas with efficient governing the variation 
should not exceed 1-1oth of an inch above or below the desired 
pull. He did not know of any governor which, as Mr. Leslie 
Wilson said, would repond to any increase or decrease on both 
its inlet and outlet side; it did not appear that the one illus- 
trated would dothis. He (Mr. Hewitt) was further of opinion that 
retort-house governors might usefully be employed in conjunc- 
tion with some anti-dip contrivances, instead of displacing them. 
This was borne out by records Nos. 2 and 3; a more even line 
being obtained with the liquid in the hydraulic main some dis- 
tance below the underside of the dip-pipes than with it flush 
with same. For instance, with a retort-house governor arranged 
with the Helps displacer, it would be possible, without fear of 
overdrawing, to carbonize with the dip-pipes unsealed, and when 
the mouthpiece-lids were opened for drawing and charging, to 
ensure certain sealing of the dip-pipes, by putting the displacer 
into action. 

Mr. G. W. G. Tatam (Saltley) said he was sure they were all 
very pleased to have heard the paper, and to have learnt that 
some works could do very much better than they did themselves. 
He certainly agreed with the other speakers that the large yield 
of gas after putting in the retort-house governors was rather diffi- 
cult to explain; but after having had experience with the Helps 
displacer chamber anti-dips, it appeared to him that the thing, 
after all, was not quite beyond possibility, because even with the 
Helps displacer one could not get, on the inlet of the exhauster or 
anywhere else on the inlet side of the exhauster, a level line. The 
charts on the inlet of the exhauster with the plant he had in mind 
would show an oscillation ; and it was impossible to get an actu- 
ally level gauge. But it appeared that with the retort-house 
governor one was able to secure this absolutely level line; and if 
this was the case, then, if they considered that when working with 
ordinary dry mains one had to keep the exhauster always at a 





slight back-pressure on the inlet side, so as to guard against over- 
pulling, while with the retort-house governor it was possible to 
guarantee the absolutely atmospheric condition of the hydraulic 
main—if they considered that they could do this with Cowan’s 
governor, and with any other type of dry main they had to keep 
for safety’s sake on the pressure side, though the figures seeined 
rather astounding, he thought there was something in favour of 
them. Mr. Berridge said that his make was 11,100 cubic feet per 
ton of 17-candle gas. If they multiplied the candle power by 
the make of gas per ton of coal carbonized, they would find that 
Mr. Wilson’s best figure—that was, *“‘ well over 12,000 cubic feet 
per ton,” after the inauguration of the retort-house governors— 
worked out at not such a very great deal more than that of 
Mr. Berridge. Of course, there was quite a substantial difference ; 
but if they brought the matter down to this basis, the figures 
seemed more feasible than at first glance. He should like to ask 
Mr. Wilson what kind of exhauster he was using, and also what 
type of governor he had for his exhauster. They saw on No.1 
chart that the gauge-line for the inlet of the exhauster was very 
uneven; and he thought that, judging from this chart, the type of 
exhauster governor that was being used was not one that could 
be relied upon. He did not agree that it was not possible to get 
effective governing on one’s exhauster, because he had evidence 
that it was practicable to keep within 2-1oths difference—either 
1-roth pull or 1-10th back-pressure. He would therefore be pleased 
to hear why Mr. Wilson said the governing of the exhauster could 
not be regulated. Then as to the make which Mr. Wilson quoted 
before the introduction of the retort-house governors, when the 
hydraulic seal had an average depth of about 1} inches, and the 
pull of the exhauster was kept as nearly as possible between 
5-1oths and 10-1oths water-gauge. He (Mr. Tatam) hardly saw 
how the author could get 11,527 feet of 15°6-candle gas under these 
circumstances, unless it was by the aid of absolutely first-class 
coals. In fact, with first-class coals—he had experience two 
years ago of several Yorkshire coals—he found that, sometimes 
actually overpulling and at the most not working with more than 
2-1oths pressure on the retorts, they got 11,500 feet of between 13 
and 14 candle gas; and, as far as they could discover, this was 
all the coals would produce. So that, as far as he was concerned, 
the figures here seemed very abnormal. He could not agree with 
Mr. Smith’s experience, when he said that he was able without a 
retort-house governor to keep a level chart when using a dry 
main; because, as he had previously pointed out, one had for 
safety’s sake to keep on the pressure side. He would like Mr. 
Smith to tell them what means he had of governing his exhauster 
to keep a level gauge. He would also be glad if Mr. Wilson would 
tell them the kind of coal he used, the temperature of distillation, 
and the length of time the retorts had been in use. This informa- 
tion would be of assistance to them. 

Mr. Jones said that at West Bromwich they were tested against 
an examiner at the Town Hall; and he would like to know if 
Mr. Wilson had the same restrictions at Stafford. He noticed, 
reducing the makes of gas at Stafford before and after the intro- 
duction of the retort-house governors to sperm value, that the 
figures came out at 650 lbs. before using and 662 lbs. after. So 
that the increase was just 2 per cent., which was about the same 
result as at West Bromwich. But the make at Stafford seemed 
to be rather abnormal in the first place, so that the question of 
the coal was an important matter. 

Mr. Tatam said he had one further question to ask. What 
was Mr. Wilson’s method of testing his gas? What apparatus 
did he use; and did he test at the inlet of the holder so many 
times a day, or collect a sample in a small holder over a certain 
number of hours, and make his tests from that? An answer to 
these points would help them to judge whether the large value of 
12,000 feet of 16-candle gas was really what it appeared to be— 
something in excess of what they had known so far. 

Mr. C. M‘PHerRsoN (Nechells) said he thought the point of the 
whole matter was that the plan described by Mr. Wilson gave a 
governing action nearer to the retorts, which undoubtedly was a 
help, and would give them an advantage in the make of gas and 
also in the illuminating power. He could endorse what the other 
speakers had said about the pull on the exhausters being very 
difficult to maintain; but a great deal depended on calculating 
the areas of the various mains and the ascension-pipes. The 
area of the hydraulic main had a lot to do with the amount of 
cubic feet of gas one was trying to pass through in a certain time. 
At many gas-works which he knew, these calculations were not 
taken into consideration with sufficient accuracy. 

The PRESIDENT, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Wilson for his paper, remarked that he had referred to the evils 
of a heavy pull. He did not think there was any doubt that the 
heavier the pull on the hydraulic main, the greater was the oscil- 
lation. The question of oscillation in the hydraulic main was 
a very important one, and was ignored to a greater extent than 
it should be. A small pull was the thing to be aimed at with the 
use of a hydraulic main ; and if one was not going to employ a 
governor, it was impossible to do better than get the pull down 
to a minimum and use as little seal as practicable. They could 
not put the retort-house on the top of the exhauster ; and there- 
fore if they could govern on the spot of production—that was, 
near the hydraulic main—there was in his opinion no doubt that 
it must be a good thing. Still, he must agree with members 
who had expressed some doubt about the results Mr. Wilson 
had obtained. He would, however, like to hear what he had to 
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say with regard to the coals used, because it was the old question 
again. A man might say that he got 11,000 feet of 153-candle 
gas from one class of coal, and then he put some contrivance in 
and obtained a very much better yield and increased the illu- 
minating power; but he thought it ought to be stated what the 
coals were. It was no good knowing what one was getting, if one 
did not know from what class of coal it was being got. Also the 
analysis of the gas would be useful. What was Mr. Wilson 
getting when he was obtaining 11,000 feet per ton? because 
it was his (the President’s) opinion that with an exhauster 
run like his, he might get a lot of air and carbonic acid. If 
the line shown was the best that could be obtained without 
a retort-house governor, they were certainly well advised to have 
the governor put in. He thought, however, that this could 
not be taken as typical of the working of an exhauster, under 
the best conditions, at any rate. Many ideas had been advanced 
for getting over this question of oscillation. After all, this was 
what had been aimed at at Stafford—overcoming the oscillation 
which one must get in the hydraulic main, owing to the variations 
in the production of gas and in the pull. He did not think that 
any of them had been successful, except the reduction of the pull 
toa minimum. At his works, they had tried putting a perforated 
sleeve round the dip-pipe for the gas to bubble through; and this 
seemed to reduce the oscillation considerably. They did not 
appear to get very much pressure on the retorts; and they did 
not experience so much variation. Another thing was a serrated 
edge round the bottom of the dip-pipe. As he had already re- 
marked, the question of oscillation was very important, both in 
the matter of the production of gas and the securing of a constant 
quality; and if Mr. Wilson obtained the results which he said he 
could—and he (the President) would be the last to doubt his 
figures—he thought they should, with Mr. Berridge, try to get 
retort-house governors at once. Mr. Jones said that Mr. Wilson’s 
improvement came out at about 2 per cent.; but he (the Presi- 
dent) thought it was nearer 1o per cent. 

Mr. Jones: I took it on pounds of sperm. 

The PRESIDENT: I am taking it on candle-value. 

Mr. R. A. S. BRowninG (Saltley) seconded the vote of thanks, 
and said he quite agreed with the President that the importance 
of governing the flow of gas as it came from the retort was not 
recognized as much as it should be. Not only did they get a 
poorer gas if the pull was too much; but, on the other hand, if 
the pull was too great, the retorts, he thought, suffered from 
uneven heating, and such things as that. 

Mr. WILsov, in reply, said that, with reference to Mr. Jones’s 
question as to how much pull he had on the exhausters, the top 
diagram showed this pretty well. The average was about 13 to 
2 inches. 

Mr. Jones: We have 2 inches at West Bromwich. 

Mr. WILson (continuing) said the coal used was all North 
Staffordshire—from the Birchenwood, Bignall Hill, and Madeley 
Collieries. He was sorry to say that he was unable to give any 
details as to calorific value. 

Mr. Jones: What proportion do the beans and nuts bear ? 

Mr. WILson replied that they were mostly beans and nuts—very 
little large coal. As to candle power, there were at Stafford no 
such restrictions as Mr. Jones had referred to; but as he had 
mentioned in his paper, the average quality of the gas had been 
16°1 candles. This was tested by a Letheby bar photometer, with 
a 33-inch flame and a Methven screen—ordinary coal gas being 
used, without carburetting. As to Mr. Berridge’s query about 
the leakage, he thought last year it was somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of 5 per cent.; but it was, he believed, considerably 
less this year. Mr. Smith asked why it was necessary to throttle 
the gas. He (Mr. Wilson) thought it was necessary to do this in 
the governor in order to obtain the effect of governing. The 
results given in the paper referred to coal gas; there was no 
enrichment at all. They used a very small quantity of 17-candle 
water gas; but the amount was so little that it would hardly 
make any difference to the results of the tests, which showed 16°1 
candles. The temperature of distillation was about 1800° ap- 
proximately (he was unable to say the exact figure) ; and the dura- 
tion of the charges was six hours. He might mention that they 
tested several times each day the illuminating power of the gas 
going into the town. 








In appropriating a water power, the town of Harrisonburg 
(Va.) has recently encountered a singular legal difficulty. Accord- 
ing to the ‘“‘ Engineering Record,” it bought an existing dam, and 
served notice on the riparian property owners above it that it 
would be raised 10 feet. Commissioners were appointed to fix 
the damages to the upstream property caused in this way, and 
one of the items they assessed against the town was $3000 for 
the 10-feet fall in the river due to raising the dam. The town 
protested against such an award, because none of the riparian 
owners had property on both sides of the river, and consequently 
none of them owned any power privileges. The Supreme Court 
of Virginia has decided against this contention; ruling that the 
town could not take the several parts of a valuable whole from 
different property owners without compensation. ‘‘ The parts are 
equal to the whole, in law and in logic,” the Court said; “ and if 
the entirety be of value, the parts which constitute the entirety 
must potentially be of equal value.” 








CYANOGEN RECOVERY AT THE 
AMSTERDAM (WEST) GAS-WORKS. 





By D. STavorINus. 


At a recent Meeting in Birmingham of the Midland Junior Gas 
Engineering Association, Mr. J. H. Willoughby, of Leamington, 


read a paper on “Cyanogen Recovery,” the effect of which 
was to cause the subject to be regarded from an entirely new 
point of view. Up to the present time, sulphocyanides have 
always been dealt with as waste products, and a loss of cyanogen 
has occurred both in the spent oxide and in the products result- 
ing from the wet systems. Just now the market is favourable for 
sulphocyanides ; but will they not be detrimentally affected when 
their production is increased? The cyanogen question is one of 
great interest for all who are engaged in gas-works, as every 
manager has at some time or another to decide which system gives 
the best results and yields the greatest profits. It is not only the 
problem of extracting the cyanogen that has to be faced, but also 
that of converting it intosome marketable product. Asa decision 
on any question is assisted by knowing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the existing systems, it may be of interest to your 
1eaders if I give some particulars and statistics in regard to the 
working of the modified Knublauch system in use at the Western 
Gas- Works, Amsterdam. 

The first method for purifying coal gas from cyanogen and its 
compounds by the wet process was patented by Herr Knublauch 
in 1888. The patent is a very comprehensive one, as it includes 
almost every theoretically possible combination of systems and 
chemical products. It does not contain, however, any informa- 
tion as to the stage of purification reached when the gas has to 
be treated for the extraction of the cyanogen. In 1892, another 
method was patented by Mr. William Foulis, the salient features 
of which are that the gas is washed and scrubbed in the ordi- 
nary way before the cyanides are obtained. Both systems aim 
at the production of alkaline ferrocyanides. When the intro- 
duction of the Macarthur-Forrest cyanide process in the gold 
mines of the Transvaal caused a great demand for ferrocyanides, 
and the prices of all cyanogen products increased, the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association, who until 1898 were the owners of 
the Amsterdam Gas-Works, had a plant of small capacity put up 
to produce sodium ferrocyanide. The cyanogen was extracted 
in a Holmes washer-scrubber having a capacity of 30,000 cubic 
metres per day (about 44,120 cubic feet per hour). 

When the gas-works were acquired by the Municipality, in 
1898, this plant was very carefully investigated. The method 
employed by the Association for recovering the cyanogen, and 
converting it into a saleable product, was found to be a combi- 
nation of the Knublauch and the Foulis systems. The washing- 
liquor employed for the extraction of the cyanogen contained a 
certain percentage of potassium carbonate in solution and basic 
ferrous carbonate in suspension—the ferrous precipitate being 
prepared with copper as solution and sodium carbonate. The 
course of the gas through the various portions of the plant on 
the works was at that time as follows—viz., exhausters, Pelouze 
and Audouin tar-separators, three scrubbers, cyanide washer, 
and purifiers. The scrubbers were of sufficient capacity, taking 
into consideration the quantity of gas then produced, for re- 
moving from it the whole of the ammonia. When passing the 
outlets of the scrubbers, a portion of the total bulk of gas went 
straight to the purifiers, as the capacity of the washer was in- 
adequate for dealing with the entire production. So that, in the 
working of the system, the absorbent liquor was employed in 
accordance with the Knublauch method, whereas the recovery of 
the cyanogen from the gas previously freed from ammonia was a 
prominent feature of the Foulisarrangement. The investigations 
conducted showed that the cyanogen in the gas treated in the 
washer was extracted to the extent of only about 70 per cent.; the 
rest passing the outlet intact. An increase in the concentration 
of the alkaline ferrous liquor had no effect on the absorption of 
the cyanogen; the figures relating to that which passed the 
outlet of the washer showing no decrease. 

As no satisfactory results were being obtained, the cyanogen 
problem was investigated from an entirely different standpoint. 
By the application of the laws of modern physical chemistry, it 
was ascertained that theoretically the total extraction of the 
cyanogen was only possible when, during absorption in the iron 
in suspension, the greatest possible quantity of ammonia was 
present ; and also that when ammonia was absent complete ab- 
sorption was impossible. It would occupy too much space if I 
referred to all the theoretical considerations bearing on this sub- 
ject. I will, therefore, merely remark that the basis of the whole 
matter is to be found in the Guldberg-Waage law of the chemical 
energy of masses. The investigations with foul gas carried out in 
the laboratory testified to the correctness of the theories formed ; 
and as these showed that the arrangement of the cyanogen plant 
was defective, the course of the gas was altered, and it was allowed 
to pass directly from the tar-separator into the cyanide washer. 
The results obtained in practice proved the correctness of the 
theory, as the absorption of the cyanogen was complete, even 
when the washer had to deal with a bulk of gas far greater than 
its capacity. The figures in regard to the extracted cyanogen 
now varied between g8 and too per cent. This showed most 
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unmistakably that the principal defect of the Foulis system was 
to be found in the total absence of ammonia during the absorption 
of the cyanogen. 

The problem having so far been solved, the capacity of the 
ferrocyanide plant was enlarged by the erection of another Holmes 
washer-scrubber capable of dealing with 34 million cubic feet of 
gas per day; but before describing the working of the plant, I 
will explain briefly the chemical action which goes on in the 
washer. The liquor contains, as already mentioned, basic ferrous 
carbonate—.e., a mixture of ferrous hydrate (Fe [OH],) and fer- 
rous carbonate (Fe CO;). As it might be impossible to avoid the 
oxidizing action of the air during the preparation of the liquor, 
some ferrous hydrate is oxidized to ferric hydrate (Fe [OH]; ), 
and a quantity of potassium carbonate dissolved in it. The coal 
gas to be treated in the washer contains, in addition to the com- 
pounds of the purified gas, a quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
hydrocyanic acid, carbonic acid, and, in our modified system, an 
excess of ammonia ; the latter causing the first-mentioned acids to 
be regarded as ammonium compounds. In accordance with the 
laws of dissociation of gaseous compounds, and as the acids are 
all of the weak type, these ammonium compounds have a dissoci- 
ated form, which increases their energy for chemical action. 

When the fresh liquor enters the first bay of the washer (at the 
gas-outlet), it comes into contact with gas which is almost freed 
from hydrocyanic acid. As thereis in it an excess of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, the first thing that occurs is the interaction between 
H.S or Am,S and theiron salts. Ferrous hydrate is very rapidly 
transformed into ferrous sulphide (FeS). The reaction with ferrous 
carbonate takes place relatively slowly, and only a part of this 
salt is sulphuretted, as there is to a certain extent equilibrium 
between the components. The reaction 


<_ 
FeCO; + H.S FeS + H.COs; 


is a reversible one. This has been proved by the fact that when 
a suspension of ferrous carbonate (without potash) is treated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen for about 24 hours, a precipitate is formed, 
which, on being dissociated by diluted sulphuric acid, yields a gas 
consisting of carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen in the pro- 
portions of two-fifths of the former and three-fifths of the latter. 

The small quantity of ferric salt in suspension is transmitted into 
ferric sesquisulphide (Fe,S,). The formation of ferrous sulphide 
renders the iron salt not inert to cyanogen absorption, but, on the 
contrary, of great importance, as this product is very active. 

_ When flowing through the succeeding bays of the washer, the 
liquor comes into contact with gas containing a greater quantity 
of hydrocyanic acid. Between the ferrous carbonate, ferrous 
sulphide, and potassium carbonate on the one hand, and hydro- 
cyanic acid (or its ammonium salt) on the other, chemical action 
is quickly set up. First there is absorption of the cyanogen by the 
potassium carbonate, so as to form potassium cyanide (KCN). 
Ferrous sulphide dissolves in potassium cyanide, but only very 
slowly, when alkalines are absent; but, as Liebig pointed out as 
long ago as 1841, the velocity of dissolution increases greatly with 
an increasing quantity of alkali, whether carbonic or caustic. In 
this phase of the absorption, we find the principal difference 
between the Foulis and Amsterdam systems. With regard to the 
former, there is only the fixed alkali in the solution, which adds to 
the action the quantity of free potash decreasing towards the end 
of the absorption. In the Amsterdam system, on the contrary, 
the action Of the fixed alkali is not only greatly reinforced by the 
considerable quantities of ammonia dissolved in the liquor and 
present in the gas, but also when, towards the end of the absorp- 
tion, the amount of free potash decreases owing to the formation 
of ferrocyanic salt, and the ammonia takes its place. There is 
thus always at hand the greatest possible quantity ofalkali for the 
chemical action. It may be easily seen that by the latter method 
the absorption must take place much faster and be more complete 
than by the former. 

The total scheme of the reactions is as follows :— 


Fe (OH), + H.S = FeS + H,O 
FeCO; + H.S = FeS + CO, + H,O 
FeCO; + 2 K,CO; + 6 Am CN = K,Fe (CN), + 3 Am, CO, 
FeS + 2 K,CO, + 6Am CN = K,Fe (CN), + 3 Am.S 
FeS + K,Fe (CN), = K, Fe Fe (CN), + K.S 
2 FeS + 6 Am CN = Am, Fe Fe (CN), + 2 Am.S. 

The presence of ferric salt causes the formation of some 
Prussian blue. The practical result of the washer action isa 
black liquor, being a mixture of a clear yellow solution with a 
blue-black precipitate. The solution contains potassium ferro- 
cyanide, potassium sulphide, the excess of potassium carbonate 
that has not taken part in the reaction, and different volatile 
ammonium salts. The precipitate is chiefly composed of ferrous 
sulphide, potassium ferrous ferrocyanide, and ammonium ferrous 
ferrocyanide (the cyanogen compound in the Bueb mud). The 
preceding equations prove that some carbon dioxide is set free. 
In the Foulis process, the gas being free from ammonia, the 
carbon dioxide goes withthe gas. In the Amsterdam system, the 
great surplus of ammonia fixes it; carbonate of ammonia being 
formed, which is either dissolved in the washer liquor or taken 
out in the scrubbers. The amount of carbonic acid increases 
with the percentage of cyanogen in the gas; 2°5 grammes of 
hydrocyanic acid per cubic metre of gas corresponding to about 
I litre of CO2—+.e., o°t volume per cent., which is an increase that 
might be neglected in practice. The reactions also prove that 





the sulphuretted hydrogen is not fixed, but that the greater part 
is eliminated in the form of ammonium sulphide. The figures 
arrived at in practice show that, on an average, 10 per cent. of 
the total quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen is fixed in the washer. 


(To be continued.) 


a 


THE GAS-STOVE AS A GAS-SELLER. 


In the outline of the programme for the first annual meeting 
of the American Commercial Gas Association which was given 
in the “ JourNAL ” for the 30th of January, it was mentioned that 
there were to bé two papers on the subject of gas-stoves. One 
was on “The Gas-Stove as a Promoter of Gas Sales, from the 
Manufacturer’s Standpoint ’—the author being Mr. O. E. Moon, 
of Cleveland. As some of his remarks are applicable this side 
the Atlantic, we give the following extracts from the paper. 


Gas-stoves have promoted gas sales in the past, and they will 
do so to a much greater extent in the future. Among gas appli- 
ances, cooking-stoves occupy a prominent position; and unless 
there should be a very material reduction in the price of artificial 
gas for domestic heating purposes, they will continue to be the 
most attractive vehicles for increasing the sale of gas. The field 
of operation for the gas heating-stove is unlimited, if only the cost 
could be brought to a point that would compare with coal. The 
efficiency of the average coal-range is low, while that of the gas- 
range is high. Comparing coal-stoves, the efficiency of the coal 
heating-stove is much higher than that of the coal cooking-stove. 
Therefore, it would seem that the door is wide open for a great 
advancement of the gas cooking-stove. A high-class gas-rangeis 
to-day the most satisfactory cooking appliance to be found. 

The measure of the increase in the sale of gas will depend 
largely on the efforts of those who are in direct contact with the 
consumer; and in order to effect a large developinent, the gas 
manager should have unlimited confidence in the position he 
occupies relative to the gas-range. It would seem that too many 
look only to the number of ranges which can be installed; thereby 
losing-sight of the needs and requirements of the consumer. The 
strongest competitor the gas-range has is the cast-iron and steel 
coa]-range. 

Gas is, without question, the fuel for the kitchen; and neither 
it nor the appliance should be handled as a “cut rate” or a 
cheap “job lot.” The small gas-range is good in its place; but 
the place it most generally occupies is to increase temporarily 
the output of gas, which is needed for some good and sufficient 
reason. The gas manager who is building permanently, how- 
ever, and expects to assume the responsibilities of his business 
indefinitely, has not much use for the small cheap range. The 
larger and better the range installed, the greater satisfaction will 
ensue to all interested parties. The price paid for the range is 
soon forgotten; but an unsatisfactory appliance is a continual 
source of discontent and criticism. Further, the cheap small 
goods have not the character of permanency or stability desirable 
from the gas company’s or the gas-range manufacturer’s stand- 
point. From the gas company’s, the consumption by these small 
units fluctuates very much, as they are mostly installed as merely 
auxiliary appliances; while a large, well-equipped range will show 
a much more steady consumption, as it will be in use more regu- 
larly, and in most instances will be the only cooking-stove used. 
From the manufacturer’s standpoint, the matter of breakage in 
transit, repairs, and general lack of stability, make the cheap 
range undesirable. 

Arguments can, of course, be brought forward to justify the 
use of small auxiliary appliances, such as cookers, single-oven 
ranges, and small-sized regular ranges ; but will the arguments 
hold water? In most instances, a good high-class gas-range can 
be installed at a price not to exceed that of a medium-grade coal- 
range; and the satisfaction to be obtained from a high-class 
range is much greater than from acoal-range. Ifa gas-range is 
installed at a cost of $25, the consumer will not complain of a $3 
per month gas bill nearly so quickly as he will of a bill of $2 per 
month for a $9 installation. The character, capacity, and general 
appointments of a high-class range will make the consumer feel 
more kindly towards the whole transaction ; and the small appli- 
ance very seldom meets the requirements of the consumer. 

Is not the gas man shirking his responsibility when he does not 
study the requirements of his customer and provide something 
which will fill the bill? Taking into consideration the fact that 
there are very few prospective customers who are in a position 
to judge of the merits of a gas-range, as it is probably their first 
purchase, the responsibility rests with the party selling the 
appliance. The gas company’s opportunity to improve the 
general quality of the gas-range is great. Then why not make 
the gas-range installation a high-grade proposition instead of a 
cheap one—making every effort to sell large ranges, provided 
with the best practicable appointments, such as side broilers, 
canopies, warming closets, &c. A customer who buys his second 
range usually purchases something a great deal better than he 
bought the first time ; and if a little study and work had been put 
into the first sale,a much better range would have been originally 
installed. The large ranges naturally increase the cost of instal- 
lation; but price is only a matter of comparison. People will 
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pay the price, if only the proper enthusiasm and “ hustle ” are put 
into the work. 

Here comes an argument from the gas manager, which is that, 
to the average canvasser and “ floor man,” all gas-ranges look 
alike, and the salesmen sell the goods which are the most easily 
sold. That is true, unless the gas manager can inspire his sales 
department with enthusiasm; and one of the surest methods of 
doing this is to make it worth while. A gas appliance canvasser 
who only works so many hours a day, and is expected to bring in 
so many sales, will do it in the easiest possible manner; but if he 
has something more to strive for, a difference will be noted in his 
work. If he is worth a certain sum per month and his sales are 
principally small ranges, give him, in addition to his regular salary, 
a certain bonus for every 18-inch double oven range he sells, twice 
as much for every side-broiler range, and three times as much for 
every six-hole range,andsoon. A graduated bonus to canvassers 
and shopmen will work wonders in the quality of the appliances 
sold, and develop many a medium or poor man into a very capable 
one; and the gas manager will be relieved of certain responsi- 
bilities in handling these people, as the inducement that will be 
held out to them will be sufficient to make them push business on 
their own account. 

Every effort should be made to instal cooking appliances which 
will entirely displace other fuel in the kitchen and laundry; and 
when the canvasser is on the ground, that is the time for him to 
suggest and advise, and bring to bear his entire influence, in such 
a manner that a sale of better goods and of larger capacity will 
be the result. Huis influence in this line of work can be made 
much greater than would seem possible at first glance. A large 
number of gas-ranges now installed are auxiliary appliances, and 
can and will be replaced by larger and better ones. 

The argument is brought forward that at the gas office there is 
not enough floor-space to show more than two kinds of ranges, or 
that it is undesirable to show more than one or two, as it is not 
wise to create in the customer’s mind too much confusion by 
having a large line involving a great many details. Our com- 
petitor the coal-stove man does not hesitate to duplicate and 
complicate his line, as he finds it to his advantage to have a large 
display. Where such a condition exists, why not call in the retail 
dealers and get their help? In some instances, gas companies 
have felt that the condition could be improved by taking into 
partnership, so to speak, the retail dealer; and they have found 
him a very willing helper. The main point in getting the retailer 
fully interested is the item of profit, as it is necessary for him to 
make his profit out of the appliance. As already stated, the 
matter of price is purely comparative, as long as the selling figure 
does not carry an unreasonable profit. Ifthe gas-range will show 
the retailer as good a percentage of profit as a coal-range, he is 
well satisfied. 

The retail dealer in stoves, house furnishing, &c., has a large 
acquaintance, and, in addition, personal friends; and as his 
business is complete kitchen furnishings, his help or hindrance is 
worthy of the gas manager’s consideration. I personally believe 
that the general gas situation would be improved if the gas 
company would put a price on gas appliances that would permit 
the retail dealer to be thoroughly interested. People will pay the 
price if they can be assured that they are getting value for their 
money; and there is nothing easier than to show that a good 
range, to burn good gas, is the best value to be found. If the 
gas company’s and the retailer’s price should be about the same 
on a corresponding piece of goods, which would carry a reason- 
able profit, the gas company would not have so large a deficit to 
figure on each range, and therefore could afford to spend more 
money in advertising gas for the kitchen. But even with the 
retailer’s help, the burden of advertising and pushing gas as the 
kitchen fuel is with the gas company. The gas-range manu- 
facturer stands ready to furnish whatever is required; but the 
desire and ambition of the manufacturer are to improve the 
character, quality, and appointments of his product, which he 
will do just as fast as the gas man will accept them. But when 
the situation continues to resolve itself into a matter of price, and 
price alone is the ruling element, then the manufacturer spends 
his time in studying how to cheapen his product and expenses, 
instead of how to really improve the general conditions of his 
business. 

The question is sometimes asked why range manufacturers do 
not advertise more liberally. One good reason is that the maker, 
whose output is almost or entirely gas-ranges cannot afford to do 
so, as the margin of profit is not sufficient. Another answer 
worthy of attention is that the manufacturer has no assurance, 
in working in the only avenue for marketing his product with the 
community, that he will be enjoying this privilege six months 
hence, as it may be found that his price is too high, and that all 
chances of doing business are gone. Take, on the other hand, 
our competitor, the coal-stove man, who is able to do a lot of 
advertising, give demonstrations, hold exhibitions, &c. This he 
can do because he has the assurance that his advertising will help 
to create a demand, which can be supplied through some of the 
various dealers of acity. If the gas man can see his way clear 
to give the manufacturer proper encouragement, the result will 
not be disappointing. Let the gas man spend money in adver- 
tising good gas, and the manufacturer will spend it in making 
and advertising good high-grade gas-ranges. In conclusion, let 
me urge people to pay a fair profit on each product, and then all 
will be happy. 





STUDENTS’ VISIT TO THE ELLAND 
GAS-WORKS AND GRID-WORKS. 





Hearing that the students of the Yorkshire classes conducted 
by Mr. W. Cranfield were, in the course of the session’s work, 


going to visit the Elland Gas-Works, Mr. Spencer (whose name 
is familiar in connection with his ‘“ Hurdle” grids for puri- 
fiers) extended them an invitation to see his grid-works. The 
visit was paid on Saturday, after an interesting and profitable 
time had been passed at the gas-works which are presided over 
by Mr. Robert Porter, in whose enforced absence the honours of 
the occasion were done by his son, Mr. Ben Porter, assisted by 
several members of the staff. The very complete and varied 
arrangements for unloading barges, elevating, and conveying the 
coal were shown in actual operation—two types of elevators and 
three of conveyors; and all present were struck with the presci- 
ence, judgment, and courage that had been displayed in making 
this undertaking one of the earliest pioneers in the introduction 
of labour-saving devices into medium-sized gas-works. On their 
arrival at the grid-works, the full range of specialized machinery 
for working up wood into grids of various types was shown and 
explained, among them being two specially arranged for making 
and fitting the bars of the new grids. Each was then set to work 


_ on its special pieces of timber. Sets of grids of the ordinary and 


various other types had been set up, including the ‘‘ Hurdle” 
grids and another type also patented by Mr. Spencer; and they 
were Closely inspected. The “ Hurdle” grids were illustrated and 
described in the *‘ JourNnaAL ” for April 18 last, p. 173. Mr. Spencer 
referring to them said they are the only grids that hold the oxide 
light, owing to the unique construction and the method of filling 
in from the top. The spaces being 3} inches apart, and the bars 
in the various tiers being directly in the centre of the spaces 
above, the oxide breaks its fall from bar to bar all the way down. 
Then the oxide is suspended among the various layers of grids in 
even compactness and of one equal density throughout the puri- 
fier—allowing for a much easier passage of the gas and diniinish- 
ing back-pressure. With the ‘‘ Hurdle” grids, purifiers could be 
filled to any depth without increasing the pressure, and reducing 
the pressure cast by the purifiers by probably something like 
50 per cent. 


_- 


THE USES OF PRODUCER GAS. 


At the last Monthly Meeting of the Birmingham Association of 
Mechanical Engineers, a paper on “Some of the Uses of Pro- 
ducer Gas” was read by Mr. A. E. A. Epwarps. 


After a few introductory remarks on gaseous firing, the author 
said producer gas had been adopted for firing steam-boilers, iron 
and steel manufacture, driving engines, factory heating, lighting, 
and many other purposes. With regard to the first, one of the 
principal advantages was that the cheapest qualities of fuel 
might be used. As to the second, steel manufacture would be 
impossible without first converting the fuel into gas. Used in 
engines, producer gas required for its combustion much less air 
than town gas; but the adjustment of the air-regulator needed 
attention from time to time in order to get the best results. It 
was comparatively easy to make a gas-engine that would give, 
with certain kinds of producer gas, as large a card as could be 
obtained with town gas, by sweeping out the products of com- 
bustion and introducing clean air at the end of every exhaust 
stroke ; but the additional economy would not be worth the out- 
lay expended in securing it. With respect to the other uses of 
producer gas, Mr. Edwards said that lacquering-stoves for brass- 
workers were perhaps the easiest adaptation of it for heating 
purposes. They required 50 cubic feet of gas per hour per 
square foot of heating surface. Enamelling-stoves could be 
readily and cheaply heated by producer gas. At a cycle factory 
in Coventry, of the total annual consumption of gas for all pur- 
poses, one-ninth was used in the brazing-pipes. At a chandelier 
manufactory, 42 brazing tests were carried out on different 
articles; and the time occupied with producer gas was only 
three minutes longer than with town gas—being 26 min. 56 sec. 
with the former, and 23 min. 49 sec. with the latter. 

Coming to the use of producer gas for factory heating and 
lighting, the author said Mr. Dowson invited him to see the 
system he used for heating the factory of his Company at Basing- 
stoke. In atest made by Mr. Dowson, 262,000 cubic feet of air 
were raised through 81° Fahr. in one hour with 3150 cubic feet of 
gas made from 39 lbs. of anthracite. The loss of temperature in 
the air-ducts was 7°. The products of combustion left the heater 
at a temperature of 100° Fahr., carrying with them only about 
7 per cent. ofthe heat ofthe gas. The total efficiency of the heater 
worked out at about go per cent. In the summer, fresh air was 
drawn from outside and delivered all over the building by means 
of the same fan. Mr. Edwards said he had not been able to adopt 
this system, as it was difficult to find anyone sufficiently enter- 
prising. Producer gas, when burnt in connection with an ordi- 
nary albo-carbon gas-burner, produced a very good light with a 
flat-flame burner. The consumption was 25 cubic feet per hour. 
He had not conducted his experiments long enough to state accu- 
rately the consumption ofalbo-carbon. He thought there was no 
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doubt that producer gas would shortly be used with inverted in- 
candescent gas-burners for factory lighting. He had experi- 
mented in this way, and found no difficulty in getting a good light 
with a burner constructed for the purpose. Of course, with any 
sort of lighting for interiors it would be necessary to further 
purify the gas, to get rid of the sulphur; but this required quitea 
simple piece of apparatus, which did not need much attention. 

The author went on to deal with the use of producer gas in 
enamelling-kilns and annealing-ovens, and then proceeded to 
take up the subject of the waste of gas and its detection. He 
pointed out that in using producer gas for any purpose it is quite 
possible to waste the fuel, and it is often difficult to detect the 
waste without some technical knowledge. He therefore always 
advocated the keeping of a log, showing the quantity of coal used, 
the working hours, and so forth. The logs should be analyzed 
every month by someone who could understand what he wished 
to get from them. Several examples of logs in actual use were 
appended to the paper; and the author explained how they worked 
out in practice by giving the results of five months’ operation of a 
bituminous plant. 

Mr. Edwards now came to the cost of producer gas (a) com- 
pared with town gas (b); and to illustrate this portion of his paper 
he took a few examples of engines, and gave the annual running 
expenses. The first was one of 13 brake-horse-power working 
through the year at an average of 7-horse power, but at times 
going up to 10-horse power ; and the figures were as follows :— 


(a) Anthracite, 13 lbs. X 7 H.P. X 7200 hours, at 23s. 6d. 





perton . . £12 8 o 
Water, 2 gallons per horse- -power- -hour ae 237 © 
Wages on plant alone, at 6d. perday. . 710 O 
‘Repairs and depreciation on outlay (£80), at 1 fe) per cent. 8 fo) 

Oe a aa So ee 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 31 0 O 


This left 5s. to cover the rent of the space occupied, the re- 
moval of ashes, and so forth, without considering the question of 
being “ hung up” some morning because the engine attendant 
was absent, and no one else knew how to run the plant. 

Let them now take an engine of 25 brake-horse-power on 
town gas with an average working load of 14 brake-horse-power 
rising to 20-horse power at times :— 


(a) Anthracite, at the same rateas before . . . . . . £24 16 0 
Waetet,as DOROTO. . . « s To oe a ae 5 13 0 
Labour, at 9d. perday. . ae a 


Depreciation and repairs on cost of plant and altering 





engine (£140) . 14 0 O 
Pee Sw Se ee «we Se Oo 

(b) Gas at 23 cubic feet per brake-horse- sie 865,800 
cubic feet, atis. 6d. per looo. . a ee oe 


The balance in favour of the oe was {9 6s.—a sum which 
the author said was altogether inadequate to cover the extra 
trouble inseparable from the use of producer gas. 

The next example taken was an engine of 50 brake-horse-power 
with an average load of 21 brake- horse- -power, but occasionally 
working up to 35. The figures were as follows:— 





(a) Anthracite, atthe samerateas before... . . . £37 0 0 
ee ge en! ES kn wl” chee ee 8 10 oO 
Wages, at 1s. per day . See 
Depreciation and repairs on total outlay (£140) i os eS 

es * « vo es = Bee a 


(b) 1,316,560 cubic feet of gas, at 1s. 6d. per 1000. 99 O° O 


The balance in this case was £24 10s.; but Mr. Edwards 
pointed out that the economy would be greaily increased if the 
engine were more heavily loaded. 

Taking a 150-horse power plant, with an average load of 100- 
horse-power, the figures were :— 





(a) Anthracite,as before . . SEs = aa ee 
Water, I gallon per horse- -pow MN. 6a <a <a * 
Wages, at 15s. per week . ae ee ee ee 
Depreciation and repairs on £400 ae a ae ee a ee 

we. oa en e's, er ee 

(b) 6,200,000 cubic feet of gas, atis.6d. . . . . . . 465 0 O 


In this case, said the author, there was some economy worth 
considering; but he really could not see how a firm could worry 
themselves with a small plant of 10 to 20 horse power for the 
trifling economy there was in it. Indeed, in actual practice, it 
was doubtful whether there was any economy at all, when the 
additional trouble in the office was taken into account. 

The last example taken was a 150-horse power bituminous plant, 
working at 1o0-horse power. The figures were as follows :— 





(a) Coal, 2 lbs. per horse-power-hour, at 8s. 6d. _ ton . £104 0 O 
Water, 2 gallons per horse-power- ‘hour. oy os ae 
Wages, at 30s. perweek . ., ei ae ae wey a, 
Depreciation and repairs on £530 eae ee ae ee 

es a ae Sey ear ee 

(6) 6,200,000 cubic feet of gas, atis.6d. . . . . . . 465 0 O 


Mr. Edwards said it was not worth while to put in a bituminous 
plant for an average load of 1oo-horse power, and working for 
only 54 hours a week; but if the plant was run continuously, or 
if the power was greater, the advantage of using cheap fuel be- 
came of first importance. In all cases, the gas had been taken 





at the price charged by the Birmingham Corporation for engines ; 
but if the gas was used in stoves, muffles, &c., town gas was higher 
in price, and the margin between the two systems was corre- 
spondingly increased. It was useless to compare larger-sized 
producer plants with town gas, except under special circum- 
stances, because if the latter gas was used it was purely owing to 
space being of more importance than expense of running. He had 
purposely omitted from his figures the cost of engines, as this 
opened out the very large question of comparisons of various 
systems of power production. He could not, however, refrain 
from quoting one example of the cost of running by gas and steam 
in the same factory, where steam-engines (one of them a com- 
pound condensing engine) had been replaced by a producer plant 
and gas-engines. The steam-driven plant cost £412 11s. 6d.; the 
gas-driven plant, £320 4s. Here they had an example of a com- 
pound condensing engine of very good type, and kept in thorough 
repair, replaced by gas-engines and plant working at about half 
load, and yet realizing very substantial economy. What, asked 
the author, would be the economy in some of the brickyard or 
factory steam-engines in Birmingham to-day? It would be 
enormous; and he thought the gas-plant builders would do well 
if they opened a campaign against every user of a small steam- 
engine in the country, and left the small useful and economical 
gas-engine alone. 

In conclusion, Mr. Edwards said he had not mentioned half 
of the points he had intended to touch upon. Nothing had been 
said of the use of producer gas for cooking purposes; yet it was 
a fact that it was employed for such work with thoroughly satis- 
factory results. Nor had he mentioned its use for the propulsion 
of vessels. His firm were now engaged in some tests in connec- 
tion with this matter, and there was little doubt that the results 
would prove satisfactory to the owners. Much remained to be 
done in this direction, however, before the familar horse was re- 
moved from the towing-paths of our canals, and the turbines were 
taken out of our men-of-war. He explained that he had tried to 
confine his attention to plants in actual operation, where he had 
had the opportunity of personally checking the results. He had 
not given any figures made under test-house conditions. Nearly 
all were from ordinary every-day practice over extended periods ; 
and the results were such as might be reasonably attained by 
anyone who adopted producer gas for similar purposes. 








The Bueb Vertical Retorts. 


The “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung ” reports that the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association have decided, in consequence of 
the favourable results obtained with vertical retorts, to erect 
five settings of these retorts, 5 metres (16 ft. 5 in.) in length, at 
their works at Oberspree, near Berlin. Herr Korting took the 
opportunity offered by the meeting of the Brandenburg Associa- 
tion of Gas and Water Engineers to give a paper on “ Vertical 
Retort-Settings,” which will shortly be published. Herr Meyer, 
the Manager of the Dortmund Gas- Works, has decided to adopt 
vertical retorts in the reconstruction of that works, where ten set- 
tings will be erected. Herr Preuger, of Cologne, has advised the 
erection of 24 settings of vertical retorts at the municipal gas- 
works of that city; and they will be brought into use in the 
course of the year. Fifteen vertical settings will be erected for 
the extension of the gas-works of the Sociedad Catalana para el 
Alumbrado por Gaz, at Barcelona, also in the ensuing year. 


_ — 





Management of Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Limited. 


It will be seen from the report which appears in another 
column of the proceedings at the annual meeting of Messrs. 
C. & W. Walker, Limited, heid in Birmingham last Thursday, 
that an announcement was made by the Chairman (Mr. J. F. 
Wright) that Mr. Alfred Featherstone, the Managing- Director, 
was retiring from active work on the 3rd prox., and that the ser- 
vices of a new General Manager—Mr. Hugh F. Wright—had 
been engaged. It may be of interest to some of our readers to 
mention that thirty-three years ago Mr. Featherstone took up the 
position of leading assistant in the London office of the firm. He 
remained there until 1891, when he was removed to Donnington 
on the dissolution of the partnership of the two Messrs. Walker, 
and continued to hold the position until 1899. Two years after 
the death of the late Mr. C. C. Walker, the firm was converted 
into a Company under the title of “C. & W. Walker, Limited,” 
and Mr. Featherstone was appointed as Managing-Director. He 
then entered into an engagement for seven years, which time will 
expire on the 3rd prox. It may be mentioned that in the period 
during which he has been Managing- Director, the firm have paid 
12} per cent. for the first year, 15 per cent. for the second, 20 per 
cent. for the next four years, and they have just paid a dividend 
of 15 per cent. for the seventh year; and the total results are that 
shareholders have received back in dividends more than the 
original capital they invested. Mr. Featherstone will retain his 
seat on the Board, and will be at the service of the Company 
whenever required. Mr. Wright, who has for many years held 
a leading position with Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, and Co., 
of Stockton-on-Tees, will be General Manager of the entire 
business; and it is to be hoped that the Company will continue 
to be as prosperous in the future as it has been in the past. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Use of Gas for Domestic Heating. 


S1r,—It is noteworthy that Mr. B. H. Thwaite and Mr. Urquhart 
are crying out in the Press against waste of the fuel resources so boun- 
tifully provided for us; and each has his panacea. Mr. Thwaite re- 
commends universal electrification ; and many may consider his sug- 
gestion idealistic. On the other hand, Mr. Urquhart’s suggestion is 
the universal adoption of gaseous fuel. This is a practical suggestion ; 
and its adoption would remedy the existing ruinous state of affairs. I 
am hoping that municipal authorities will, in the near future, consider 
the matter. No greater benefit could be conferred upon a community 
than that of clearing the atmosphere from smoke pollution. 

The before-mentioned gentlemen give figures showing that the capi- 
tal expenditure entered upon would yield an ample return in profits, 
seeing that the smoke in the atmosphere would become residual pro- 
ducts in value amounting to at least 7s. per year per head of the popu- 
lation. In asking Sanitary and Gas Committees to go into this matter, 
reformers are not, as is so frequently the case, suggesting the adoption 
of schemes needing high capitalization. The cost would be much less 
than the expenditure to-day on many less important betterments. 

Action should be taken against householders who send smoke into 
the atmosphere. At present, they are allowed to go free. There is 
neither justice nor equity in this, seeing that immediately the atmo- 
sphere becomes unbearable, millowners and manufacturers are prose- 
cuted without any compunction, while the greatest sinners are allowed 
to go free. Is it possible for our various Gas Associations to urge the 
importance of placing the punishment on the proper shoulders? It is 
much to be hoped that gas companies will take up this matter. 


Manchester, March 30, 1906. Tuos. G. MarsuH. 


_- — 
— 


Purification Results. 


Sir,—In answer to Mr. Kendrick, I may say, for his information, 
that our works are a fair average between Stalybridge and Stretford. 
Our maximum is over 900,000 cubic feet per day; and the make per 
ton last year averaged 11,485 cubic feet. We foul our oxide in three 
runs, and get paid for 64 per cent., and sometimes 68:50 per cent. of 
sulphur. What is more, we did not change any boxes during Decem- 
ber, 1905. Can Mr. Kendrick claim that during his heaviest month ? 
I do not think there is very much difference in the velocity of gas 
passing through our boxes and those of Stretford. Mr. Kendrick 
inquires how many boxes we have. As I said before, we have four 
boxes 20 ft. by 20 ft. by 5 ft., and change when the second shows foul 
(if we know soon enough), the same as other people. We have no 
washer, as we do not believe in costly patents when we can get good 
results without them. It is not so much the impurities that are in the 
gas, as the utilization of the other constituents to assist in the purifica- 
tion of gas. 

In conclusion, I am very comfortabie here, and am not advertising 
for another berth, and leave the trumpet to others. 

AN OLD FOREMAN. 





March 29, 1906. 





Sir,—Though our name is referred to in both the letters appearing 
in your issue of last week, there does not appear to us anything in them 
calling for further remarks from us, except that it may be to express 
our agreement with Mr. Kendrick ‘‘ that the efficiency of a purifier 
depends on the velocity of the gas passing through it ’’—wherein exists, 
as we have already pointed out, the superiority of the Jager system. 

Those interested in the merits of the various forms of grids have 
before them the published figures, which, as we have said before, speak 
for themselves. 

Miliwall, March 31, 1906. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A FAULTY RESERVOIR AT CASTLEFORD. 


SAML. CUTLER AND SONS. 





Guess 








Engineers and Council at Law. 
A long case—the hearing of which extended over three days—has 
been decided by Mr. Justice Bigham and a Special Jury at the West 


Riding Assizes. Messrs. Richardson and Hartley, Civil Engineers, of 
Leeds, sued the Castleford Urban District Council to recover £1345 as 
balance due for professional services; while the defendants putin a 
counterclaim for £2000 for damages in connection with the carrying 
out of the work. Included in this total was an item of £950, the esti- 
mated cost of rendering the service reservoir at Redhill, Castleford, 
water-tight ; £622 for loss of the use of the reservoir; and expenses 
incurred in investigating the defects of the reservoir and upon its recon- 
struction. With regard to the reservoir (there was also other work 
included in plaintiffs’ claim), it was alleged by the defendants that the 
plaintiffs had forfeited their claim for professional services on the ground 
that they were bribed to give two certificates of completion of the con- 
tractors’ work. It was asserted that the sum of £40 was paid by the 
contractors to the plaintiffs as a bribe for the giving of these certificates ; 
and on this account the Council contended that the plaintiffs were not 
entitled to any remuneration at all. As to the bulk of the claim, it was 
alleged the charges were not fair and reasonable. Regarding the origin 
of the dispute, it was found that, owing to mining operations, a fissure 
had been caused in the bed of the reservoir; and the plaintiffs were 
instructed to examine it, and prepare a scheme and plans for remedying 





it. This was done; and in November, rgo1, the Council resolved 
carry out the work, and applied to the Local Government Board for 
sanction toaloan. Prior to the inquiry, plaintiffs had consulted the 
Armoured Concrete Construction Company as to the laying of a mesh 
of iron in aconcrete bed. The Local Government Board sanctioned a 
loan of £2460; and one of the conditions on which it was granted 
was that a twelve months’ guarantee of stability should be given by the 
Armoured Concrete Company. Tenders were sought; and the Council 
received only two replies—one from the Company for £1752, and the 
other from Messrs, Pickthall and Sons, of Bridlington, for £866. This 
latter tender was a great temptation to the Council, who wrote to the 
Local Government Board asking if they could accept it. The Board 
replied that the Council must satisfy themselves that the persons to 
whom they were giving the work were of sufficient practical experience 
to carry it out. The plaintiffs objected to Pickthall’s contract; but 
the Council decided to let it to them. Whatever defects had arisen in 
the construction of the work, plaintiffs said were due to a great extent 
to the inexperience of the contractors; and plaintiffs early advised the 
Council that they were not the sort of people todo the work. The 
certificates were given through the representations of the Council, who 
were being pressed by Pickthalls for payment. 

Mr. Richardson, who is 75 years of age, stated in his evidence (which 
was taken on commission) that he exercised no supervision over the 
work; it was left to his partner Mr. Hartley. This gentleman, in 
answer to questions, said he was thirty years of age; and though he 
had no diplomas, he had experience. He gave general supervision to 
the work. He agreed that the armoured concrete was most unsatis- 
factory, though he had certified it up to 90 percent. Pickthal! had 
asked him to accept £40 if the job turned out satisfactory ; but witness 
absolutely refused, as he regarded it asa bribe. His diary was pro- 
duced to prove this. Mr. Waugh, K.C., for the defendants, thereupon 
intimated that he did not persist with the charge that the witness had 
received a bribe. However injudicious he might have been in his 
dealing with the contractors, the evidence did not justify that. After 
Mr. Hartley had been cross-examined at great length with regard to 
the charges made by his firm (both for work which was carried out and 
schemes which fell through), expert evidence was given by Mr. B. C. 
Simpson and Mr. E. J. Silcock on behalf of the plaintiffs. For the 
defence, the faulty character of the reservoir was described by 
Mr. F. G. Fairbank, who said that the work had not been carried out 
in accordance with the drawings. He attributed the bulk of the 
leakage to defective concrete, and said it would have been possible to 
detect whether good cement was being used by examining it during the 
progress of the work. He estimated that it would now cost about £950 
to make it a good water-tight reservoir; while the original tender for 
the work only amounted to about £860. Mr. George R. Strachan and 
Professor Henry Robinson also gave evidence. 

Mr. Justice Bigham, in summing up, said he could not help thinking 
that the defendants had acted very foolishly, inasmuch as they seemed 
to have had no proper bargain with Messrs. Richardson and Hartley. 
If the members of the Council had been dealing with the own money, 
they would have surely had it made clear to them what their liabilities 
were going to be. But they were dealing with the money of other 
people, and apparently took no particular pains to measure the liability 
of the public in the bargain they were making. Inthe absence of a 
bargain, however, the law prescribed that the amount should be fair 
and reasonable. Referring to one of the bills (for £614) sent to the 
Council by the plaintiffs, he could not help saying there was on the 
part of Messrs. Richardson and Hartley ‘‘an attempt at over-reaching, 
which came very near to dishonesty.” This bill was sent in, he sup- 
posed, with the object of representing to the defendents that it was the 
money they owed, and ought to pay. But even the plaintiffs’ own 
witnesses had not been able to support it. One of them considered it 
should be reduced from £614 to £441; while another reduced it to £372, 
or about £240 less than the amount charged. ‘‘ No such bill should 
have been sent in by any respectable firm. They were not proper 
bills; and Messrs. Richardson and Hartley ought to have known they 
were not.” The Jury had before them the startling fact that upona 
sewage scheme which was never completed, bills were sent in by the 
plaintiffs to the amount of nearly {1500. A sum of £500 had already 
been paid. Plaintiffs made out that £887 was still due ; while according 
to the defendants’ evidence, it should be £387. With regard to the 
counterclaim, the Jury had to decide whether the plaintiffs had exer- 
cised proper skill, care, and intelligence. Mr. Richardson, the senior 
partner of the firm, had allowed Mr. Hartley, whom he might describe 
as little more than a boy, to have the whole responsibility for this 
important undertaking ; and it was a question whether this could be 
described as reasonable care. The Engineers were undoubtedly de- 
ceived by the Clerk of the Works. Then it was proved that the Con- 
tractor had attempted to bribe Hartley; but, to the latter’s credit, he 
proved to be abovecorruption. Yet he knew the character of the man 
he was dealing with; and instead of hushing the thing up, he ought to 
have acquainted his employers, and at least have been doubly careful 
in his dealings with the Contractor afterwards. 

The Jury found that the plaintiffs were entitled to £550 beyond the 
sum previously paid to them; but as the Council had paid £600 into 
Court, this was in reality a verdict for them. They next found that 
the Engineers had been guilty of negligence, and awarded the Council 
£100 and costs ; and against the Contractors, they awarded the Council 
£100 and costs, plus £139 which the Council had in hand as retention 
money, and the amount of the bond (£300). 

His Lordship intimated that the verdict of £100 damages against the 
plaintiffs was a wise one, and entered judgment for the defendants on 
both the claim and the two counterclaims. 








Gas Lighting for Trains.—The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company, having found that incandescent gas lighting is more efficient 
than the ordinary system for station purposes, are now proposing to 
introduce it into their trains. An experiment is being made on the 
branch line between Horwich and Blackrod. A small specially-made 
mantle is placed in the carriage lamp, and so far the results have been 
very satisfactory. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Change Giving Apparatus, applicable for Prepayment Gas-Meters.— 
Hancock, J., Spann, S., ef Tranmere, and Herbert, E., of Walton, 
near Liverpool. No. 4376; March 2, 1905. 





The patentees lay stress on the ‘‘ great disadvantage ’’ of coin-freed 
gas-meters and the like, that there is an ‘‘ enormous quantity of copper 
coins collected by the machines, which cannot be changed into coins 
of higher value until the machines are opened by the officials in 
charge ;’’ and their invention has been designed to enable the lessee or 
owner of a prepayment gas-meter or other coin-freed apparatus to 
insert (say) a shilling into the meter and get change for it in copper 
coins. A device of this kind, they remark, ‘‘ will greatly reduce the 
accumulation of copper coins in the machine, as the user, if he wants 
change, can at once obtain it in exchange for a shilling.’’ 

Further reference to the arrangement is not necessary here, as in 
another column to-day (p. 22) an illustrated description of the coin- 
changer appears, prepared from an inspection of a model sent recently 
by the patentees. 


Incandescent Mantles and Burners.—Anderson, D., of Westcliff-on- 
Sea. No. 4673; March 6, 1905. 


According to this invention the mantle is constructed in the form of 
a tubular or channel-shaped annulus—preferably continuous. It may 
also be in the form of a hollow disc, saucer-shaped, or more or less 
curved or flattened, and with a central hole. In other forms it may be 
likened to a pneumatic tyre around a hub or wheel-like support—the 
hub constituting the gas supply. The plane in which the mantle is 
disposed may be either vertical, horizontal, or at any suitable angle. 
The supply of gas and air may be directed into the mantle at suitable 
points or by a continuous opening, or series of openings; and such 
supply is situated on the smaller circumference of the annulus, or in- 
termediate between it and the larger circumference, and in such manner 
that the flame is directed downwardly, or in a transverse or horizontal 
direction, and outwardly from the centre of the burner-head. The 
flame or products of combustion issue between the outer circumference 
of the mantle and the circumference of the burner-head, so that the 
flame need not pass through the wall of the mantle. 
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In fig. 1, an upright burner is shown with the burner-head or body 
part A in the form of a hollow casing of mushroom shape—being partly 
spherical on the upper side and having a tube B opening into it at its 
under side, The tube is spread to form the underside of the body part 
which terminates at a suitable distance from the edge of the portion A 
so as to leave an annular space C, forming the aperture by which the 
gas and air issue in a downward direction within the mantle D, which 
is formed in cross section to meet the shape of theannular flame. The 
mantle is in the form of a saucer-shaped annulus adapted to surround 





the tubular part B, which passes through a hole in the mantle. The 
outer edge of the mantle is fastened to a ring E, supported from the 
body part of the burner in the usual manner by lugs engaging with 
recessed lugs on the body part. The ring is spaced a suitable distance 
from the body part, so as to allow of the products of combustion from 
the flame to pass up between same. Within the body part is mounted 
a perforated shield H, disposed above the pipe B; and a spreading 
cone I, such as usually employed in burners, may be provided, if 
required, to secure an even distribution of the gas and air. The body 
part of the burner is mounted upon the upper end of an ordinary air 
and gas mixing chamber K, with the usual tubular extension L. 

In operation, the gas and air from the mixing-chamber K passes up 
the tube B, and issues into the annular saucer-like mantle D by the 
continuous annular opening C; the flame passing downwardly in the 
form of an annulus, and then upwardly and outwardly again against the 
mantle towards the space between the ring E and the body part A, 
although it may also pass outside and around the mantle. The mantle 
thus presents an ‘“‘annulus of light disposed beyond the tube B and 
mixing-chamber K, and, by reason of the mantle being beyond the 
support, any appreciable shadow will be avoided, and a better distribu- 
tion of the light will be ensured.” 

If the burner is an inverted one, the construction remains very much 
the same as regards the disc-like body part and mantle—see fig. 2. 
Here the perforated shield H and spreading cone I are reversed, and 
the upper part of the burner is provided with a reflector O around the 
tubular extension from the air and gas mixing-chamber A. The open 
end of the tube B is closed by a plug P, which may support a gallery 
by means of downwardly extended rod—the gallery carrying a globe of 
suitable shape. 

In fig. 3 is shown another form of inverted burner, In this, the gas 
supply is introduced at the top of the body part A by a pipe projecting 
through the body part by an extension which terminates at or about 
the entrance of the lower air-supply tube B; the pipe being fitted at its 
lower end with an upwardly directed nozzle U, which consists of a cap 
of slightly !arger dimensions than the end of the tube, so as to allow of 
the gas-jets being formed in itsupperedge. These gas-jets are adapted 
to direct the gas supply upwards into the air-tube B in such manner 
that the gas and the air in the air-supply tube will mix in the interior 
of the pipe and body part, and then issue, by the annular nozzle C, to 
the interior of the mantle, as previously described. 

Fig. 4 shows a construction similar to fig. 3, but with the lower por- 
tion of the tube B extended downward for a considerable length, so as 
to open a distance from the burner or outside the globe. The globe is 
secured by a nut attached to a nozzle, so that, on unscrewing the nut, 
the globe and the lower part of the tube B may be detached and a new 
mantle put into position. 


Controlling the Supply of Gas from a Distance.—Gilbert, E. W., of 
Asylum Road, Peckham, S.E. No. 4865; March 8, 1905. 


This invention primarily has for its object to enable the supply of gas 
to burners at one or more points in a room to be turned on or off from 





























any desired point (in the room or outside the room) distant from the 
burners to which the supply of gas is controlled. It consists mainly of 
three elements: (1) The switch; (2), the valve; and (3), means con- 
necting the switch and valve. 
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Fig. 1 shows the valve casing and switch, with the valve adapted to 
be operated pneumatically. Fig. 2 shows a modified arrangement for 
operating the valve by flexible mechanism for transmitting power in 
varying directions. 

The valve arrangement (which may advantageously be mounted near 
the burner) comprises the gas-inlet A, passage B leading to the chamber 
C, the opening from which latter to the outlet-pipe D is controlled by 
the valve E fixed to, and moved off, its seating F by the valve spindle 
G. The opposite end of the spindle is fixed to, and is operated by, the 
flexible diaphragm H, the edge of which latter is firmly secured in an 
air-tight and gas-tight manner by the screw-plug I with an outwardly 
extending nipple, on to which is screwed the end of the air-tube K of 
the pneumatic means for operating the valve. The other end L of this 
air-tube connects with (say) a flexible pneumatic ball M within the 
“switch ” casing, and operated by the switch arm, the inner end of 
which is provided with two fingers and adapted to compress the ball 
by moving the outer end of the arm from left to right, whereupon a 
spring (which is forced back in compression by one finger of the switch 
arm when the latter is in the position shown) will follow the other finger 
and hold the switch arm against the now compressed ball, and thereby 
maintain the latter, and the air therein, in compression—until the 
spring is overcome by the operator moving the switch arm back to its 
normal position, as shown. T é is the pilot light, to which gas is con- 
stantly supplied by the passage U from the gas-supply chamber. 

In fig. 2, the gas-inlet A has a passage or port leading from it to 
the chamber N, and from the latter another port or passage leads to 
the outlet D tothe turner. Both ports are controlled—.e., opened or 
closed simultaneously—by the flexible diaphragm which, in this case, 
constitutes the valve. This diaphragm O is advantageously formed of 
a disc of india-rubber, or other flexible and gas-tight material, which is 
secured around its edge by a screw-plug, as with the diaphragm H in 
fig. 2. A coiled spring serves to normally keep the diaphragm O in the 
position shown, so as to prevent the passage of gas from the port N, 
and so cuts off the main gas supply from the burner. The valve 
spindle P is attached at one end to the diaphragm, and at the other end 
to a flexible wire, which passes through tubular casing and is attached 
at the point O to a crank-arm on the shank of the turn button R. A 
spring catch serves as a stop to limit the extent to which the crank-arm 
can be turned, and an indent in the spring catch serves to retain the 
end of the crank-arm therein—until it is forced back clear of the detent 
by the operator turning the button R. Thereupon the action of the 
spring in the valve casing will return the crank-arm to its normal posi- 
tion, as shown, and will simultaneously return the diaphragm O to its 
normal position to close the main gas supply to the burner. 


Producing Coal Gas.—Busse, P., of Crosta, near Bautzen, Germany. 
No. 4956; March 9, 1905. 


This invention relates to apparatus for producing coal gas, “ with 
the object of assuring a continuous feed of coal and preventing or 
minimizing alterations in the shape of the device and the expansion 
of the parts under the influence of heat.” It is also designed with a 
view to lowering, to a certain extent, the temperature of the chamber 























and the casing of the feed rollers by mears of which the coal is fed to 
the ovens in athin film or layer. This is effected by mounting the 
rollers against the walls of the chamber, in a casing provided witha 
cooling device, and isan “improvement” on the construction described 
in patent No. 26,246 of 1904—see “‘ JOURNAL ” for Oct. 17, 1905, p. 181. 





It further consists in arranging the grooved chambers referred to 
longitudinally in the chamber rollers, of a spiral form. This enables 
the coal to be fed continuously, since it is admitted progressively from 
one end of the chamber to the other, or from one end of the coking- 
oven to the other ; so that the coal is never fed into the full length of 
the chamber all at once, but sinks gradually down on to the crown of 
the conical heap. This method of feeding the coal is said to be more 
favourable, since a constantly uniform amount is fed by the device into 
the oven during the whole time the roller is making a revolution; and 
thus the intermittent feeding which characterizes the device described 
in the earlier specification and other similar devices is avoided. 

Sectional elevations of two forms of coke-oven chambers, constructed 
in accordance with this invention, are given; also a view of one of the 
feeding rollers. 

A convenient form of cooling device is one in which the casing B 
surrounding the feed rollers A, which are provided with spirally- 
grooved chambers D, is traversed by a number of cooling passages C, 
or tubes in which some cooling medium is circulated, are embedded in 
the casing, whereby a great part of the heat from the rollers, and also 
of the heat radiated from the retort, is extracted—thus preventing 
any alteration in the shape of the rollers, which might be due to heat. 
Passages C are also formed in a central saddle piece inside the casing. 
Or the cooling tubes, instead of being in the casing, may be within the 
feed rollers A; the cooling medium being admitted through a stuffing 
or the like. The feed rollers are situated at the lower part of the 
casing Lb, as shown, and they deliver the coal through passages T 
into a retort; the gas passing out through a series of passages into the 
conduit U. 

Combined with the feeding device is an oven of the form shown in 
the lower elevation. In this, the chamber of the retort differs from the 
form described in the 1904 patent, in having upright walls; the coal- 
feeding passage being arranged in the middle of the roof, soas to render 
possible the use of coal, the patentee mentions, as raised from the pit. 
‘Such coal consists of a mixture of lumps and small, in which, when 
heated, the smaller coal is more quickly degasified and cakes together 
sooner than the lumps; since the heat attacks the smaller fragments of 
coal more quickly than the larger. Hence, to insure the uniform de- 
gasification of the mixture, it is necessary to take care that the larger 
lumps are heated morestrongly than the smaller. This effect is secured 
by so charging the retort that the finer coal is piled up in the middle 
of it, while the larger lumps subside against the strongly heated walls. 
By this arrangement the larger lumps receive the greatest heat, which 
also more readily concentrates towards the middle of the chamber 
through the stratum of lump coal than if the small coal were at the 
sides and the large in the middle.” 

The application of this method, it is said, furnishes a soft or spongy 
coke, especially suitable for household use. 


Generating Incandescent Light.—Mewes, R, of Berlin. No. 5265; 
March 13, 1905. 


This invention has for its object a further development of the process 
for generating incandescent gas-light described in patent No. 20,558 
of 1904. The innovation consists in not only using hydrogen gas, but also 
other gaseous or vaporiform or gasifiable combustible materials as com- 
bustibles, and, further, in enriching the combustibles, or the air for 
combustion, or both, with liquid combustibles or incombustible volatile 
compounds—such as calcium ethyl, calcium methyl, calcium ethylate, 
magnesium ethyl], silicium ethyl, silicium ethylate, borax ethyl, alumi- 
nium ethyl, aluminium ethylate, or other liquids of a similar action— 
for the purpose of obtaining an incandescent light in which the finely- 
distributed oxides of calcium, magnesium, silicium, boron, aluminium, 
or other suitable metals cr metalloids replace the gauze-like or solid 
incandescent mantle or body. 

The possibility of making this change in the former process of pro- 
ducing incandescent light is, says the patentee, based on the fact that, 
according to the results of the spectral analysis, only very small 
quantities of oxides of metals or metalloids are required for producing 
an incandescent light similar to the arc light without any incandescent 
mantle, ‘‘so that the formation of clouds, observed when the above- 
named combustible compounds are burned singly, cannot take place, 
and no deposits in such quantities that they will become a drawback, 
can be formed.’’ 

In the case of the incombustible or non explosive compounds, the 
enrichment is best effected by the air for combustion. 

In the improved process, the conduits or burner-jets are arranged 
[but no drawings are given] at suitable angles to each other in the 
known manner, as only in this way, and according to the shape, num- 
ber, and inclination of the jets, can certain forms of flames be attained. 
If the conduits are to run parallel to each other, in order to obtain a 
compact and handy form of the burner, it will be necessary to bend 
them near the outlet-opening, so that they are directed towards each 
other under a certain angle. In this case, the conduits formed by 
tubes, one inside of the other, could be arranged in the same manner as 
with Daniell’s burners, and only the outlets be made pointing towards 
each other, like the noses of blast-pipes. 


Retort-Lids.—Robert Dempster and Sons, Limited, and Toogood, 
H. J., of Elland. No. 7791 ; April 12, 1905. 


The patentees claim the formation of the opening of the mouthpiece 
of a retort at an angle to the plane of the front of the retort-bench ; and 
the application of sliding lids, and the formation of the mouthpieces of 
the retorts in such manner as to permit of such a lid, when opened, 
overlapping the adjacent mouthpiece or the open lid of the adjacent 
mouthpiece. The use of the invention, it is said, enables stoking 
machines to be brought closer to retorts than is practicable with hinged 
lids—‘‘ thus economizing space and reducing leakage of gas in charg- 
ing, as the lids can be opened and closed while the machines are in 
position ; moreover, the insides of the lids are always turned inwards 
and protected from damage, and breakages occasionally resulting from 
violent swinging of hinged lids will be avoided.” 

Some photographs and a brief account of the arrangement were 
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published in the ‘*‘ JourRNaL” for May 16, 1905, p. 429; and to-day a 
few further details explanatory of the accompanying illustration repro- 
duced from the patent specification may be given. 

The elevation of the front of a retort-bench shows the mouths of six 
retorts, of which two in the middle tier are open. It will be seen that 
the lids in the upper tier can be slid away from each other or in opposite 
directions, while in the other tiers all the lids slide to the left—this 
being, of course, immaterial and dependent upon circumstances. The 
plan shows three mouthpieces formed at an angle to the front of the 
retort-bench ; one being opened and two closed—all opening to the left. 
































































































































The lids are supported by cross-bars or slides B, which run on rollers 
Cona rail D ; the lids being tightened against the mouthpieces E by 
screws F, actuated by handles G, and connected to the crossbars, so that 
the lid is self-sealing. Stops are provided to limit the movements of the 
crossbars —for instance pegs H, which can be lifted out of the holes in 
the rails so as to permit of the crossbar and lid being removed for clean- 
ing or other purposes. Lugs may be provided on the crossbar to 
engage such stops, which stops and lugs may also be provided on the 
lower guide and the lower part of the crossbar. This lower guide may 
be hinged, to let up or down, as shown in dotted lines. 

The crossbars B may be vertical or inclined, and of any suitable form, 
as shown ; and may be provided with a lug or lugs projecting under the 
rail D, to prevent swinging or locking in the lower guide. A tar-guard, 
consisting of a steel sheet U, may be attached to the top of the cross- 
bar B or to the rail D, to prevent tar from the upper retorts dropping 
on to the lid and connections of the lower one. 


Inverted Incandescent Burners.—Helps, G., of Nuneaton. No. 7858; 
April 13, 1905. 


_ According to this invention, the portion of the burner nearest the 
inverted mantle is extended in the shape of a bulb, having a capacity 
much greater than any part of the burner-tube; and at or near this 
bulbous projection the mantle is fixed. The products of combustion 
come directly into contact with the chamber and heat up the gas and 
air mixture before it reaches the point of combustion, and ‘‘so the 
mixture gives a greatly intensified light.” In the bulb chamber may 
be placed discs, cones, or feathers to prevent flashing-back. 

One form which the invention may take when applied to a cluster of 
three mantles isshown. A is the burner-tube, down which the mixture 
of gas and air descends; and B the bulb or chamber in which the 








mixing and heating of the gas and air take place. The bulb with the 
burner-nozzles C may be made in two portions screwed together. 
There are discs provided to prevent flashing-back. The mantles are 
carried bya carrier (which forms no part of this invention) having holes 
in the bottom through which the mantles are dropped ; and it is attached 
by a bayonet joint. The waste products of combustion pass into the 
annular space formed by the mantle carrier and the bulb, heating up 
the mixture of gas and air in the bulb. 

A half section and half elevation of one form the invention takes 
when applied to a single burner is also given. 


- 





The patentee points out that he is aware that the use of expansion 
chambers is not in itself novel. They are shown, for example, in the 
following specifications: Nos. 21,340 of 1895, 17,679* of 1897, 19,061 
of 1900, 22,694 of 1900, 22,040 of 1902, 9143 of 1903, 4049 of 1904, and 
5086 of 1904. 


___ ——-- — 


Hydraulic Maias of Gas-Making Plant for Collecting Pitch there- 
from,—Johnson, J. Y. ; a communication from the Deutsche Con- 


tinental Gas-Gesellschaft, of Dessau, Germany. No. 17,464; 
Aug. 29, 1995. 

In the manufacture of illuminating gas, it is pointed out, consider- 
able disturbance and inconvenience is caused by the pitch which 
collects on the bottom of the hydraulic main being taken along with the 
warm tar to the outlet, where it accumulates and stops the passage of 
the tar, and is difficult to remove. This invention is to provide means 
whereby the disturbance and inconvenience are avoided; and the 
arrangement is specially applicable to hydraulic mains provided with 
a longitudinal sealing wall, which forms a separate chamber—the top 
of the separate chamber being provided with a series of apertures and 
covers (preferably rectangular) corresponding in number to the retorts, 
A number of scoops or receptacles (also preferably rectangular) are 
provided, one of which can be introduced through each aperture in the 
separate chamber so as to rest on the bottom of the hydraulic main 
beneath the dipping tubes; and being provided with handles which 
extend up to near the apertures, when the scoops become filled with 
pitch they can be withdrawn and replaced by empty ones. 
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Into the hydraulic main shown, the lower ends of the series of dip- 
pipes are hermetically sealed with a liquid as usual. Preferably the 
front wall (on the left) of the main is inclined; and, parallel to it, a 
sealing wall Z is arranged to extend along the main, and preferably 
dips a little deeper in the liquid than do the dip-pipes T. Thusa 
separate inclined chamber B is formed, in the top of which is a series 
of apertures A, corresponding to the several dip-pipes (or the retorts), 
and arranged opposite to them. Covers D (of any suitable construc- 
tion) close the apertures. There is provided a corresponding number 
of scoops or receptacles M, to be introduced one through each of the 
apertures A so as to rest on the bottom of the hydraulic mains beneath 
the respective dip-pipes. Preferably these receptacles are made to fit 
the bottom of the hydraulic main, and are made so wide as to leave as 
little space as possible between the sides of adjacent scoops. Each 
scoop is provided with a handle H, preferably so shaped and disposed 
that it rests on the inclined wall of the hydraulic main so that it can 
be readily seized. 

During the operation of the gas production, the pitch drips from 
each pipe T into the respective scoops, and therefore accumulates ; 
while very little, if any, of it passes between the scoops. Thus the 
pitch is prevented from being taken along with the warm tar to the 
outlet, and there create stoppage. From time to time the several 
filled scoops are withdrawn, through the apertures A, and empty scoops 
put in their place. 


Sulphate of Ammonia Manufacturing.—Grossman, J., of Manchester. 
No. 20,837; Oct. 14, 1905. 


On distilling crude ammoniacal liquor for the purpose of manufac- 
turing ammonium sulphate, residual liquors of noxious properties are 
produced, which (as the patentee points out) are difficult to dispose of ; 
but by saturating the crude liquor with sulphuric acid, and evaporating 
the solution thus obtained, it is possible to avoid the formation of the 
objectionable liquors. The solid ammonium sulphate thus obtained is, 
however, of bad colour, and may be contaminated with ferrocyanides 
and sulphocyanides. 

In order to overcome these and other objectionable features of these 
methods, he proposes to proceed as follows: The crude liquor is dis- 
tilled in the usual way in an ammonia still, but without the addition of 
lime; and the ammonia gas evolved is absorbed in sulphuric acid, in a 
saturator. The residual liquor from the still is evaporated to nearly 
the point of crystallization, filtered, and the filtrate transferred to a 
still (termed the ‘‘sulphocyanogen still’’) made of lead, enamelled 
iron, earthenware, or other suitable material. Here it is mixed with 
such an excess of sulphuric acid of from 120° to 170° Twaddel as 
will, at a proper heat, decompose or drive off all the sulphocyanic 
acid—the latter, according to the well-known reaction : 

NH,CNS + H,.SO,= NH,g. HSQ,,. + HCNS. 

The mixture is heated and agitated until of all the volatile com- 

pounds which are liberated have been driven off; and these volatile 
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compounds may be recovered by absorption in suitable materials. 
The temperature applied in the operation may be slightly higher than 
100° C; but it is preferably kept below the point at which a hydrated 
hydrochloric acid of constant composition might distil over. In this 
operation, air may be drawn or blown through the sulphocyanogen 
still and its absorbing attachment. 

The liquor, which is now free from sulphocyanides in solution, is 
run from the sulphocyanogen still into settling tanks, or through 
suitable filtering apparatus; and the clear liquor thus obtained is 
placed in the saturator, either by itself or mixed with a further quan- 
tity of sulphuric acid, so as to be used for the absorption of further 
quantities of ammonia gas from the ammonia still. In some cases, it 
may be preferable not to return it to the saturator, but to neutralize 
it in a separate plant with ammonia in the form of gas or pure or crude 
ammonia liquor, and to recover the sulphate of ammonia contained in 
it, and subsequently formed, by fishing, crystallization, or by evapora- 
tion to dryness. 

Where the crude ammoniacal liquor is produced on the spot by dry 
distillation or similar means, only part of the distilled liquor coming 
from the ammonia still need beconcentrated and treated with sulphuric 
acid; and the rest, after cooling to somewhere about the temperature 
of the atmosphere, may be used instead of water for the absorption of 
the crude ammonia gas and the production of crude ammoniacal liquor. 
The quantity of liquor which in this case has to be evaporated per day 
will be somewhere equal to the quantity of water produced in the dry 
distillation of coal or shale out of the water and water-forming con- 
stituents which it contains, plus water produced by the condensation of 
the steam used in distilling, f/vs devil water formed, in every twenty- 
four hours. 

If the crude liquor contains appreciable quantities of ferrocyanide, 
the patentee makes use of the reaction producing insoluble ferrous ferro- 
cyanide—as proposed for the removal of ferrocyanide from coal gas by 
Foulis, Bueb,and others—in such manner that part of the process in 
which sulphuric acid is added may be carried on in two stages, as 
follows : The evaporated liquor is agitated in a separate still with such 
a quantity of an iron compound (such as sulphate, sulphide, hydrate, 
carbonate, or the like) as will be sufficient, or barely sufficient, to form 
ultimately an insoluble compound or double compound with nearly all 
the ferrocyanide present ; and afterwards only sufficient acid is carefully 
added in such manner as to decompose the thiosu!phates present, and 
to leave a slight excess of free sulphuric acid. After agitating and 
heating, preferably in a current of air, the liquor is settled or filtered, 
and the clear liquor transferred to the sulphocyanogen still, in which the 
rest of the sulphuric acid is added as described above. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


6525.—INCANDESCENT MILL LIGHTING Company, Ltp., ‘‘ Incan- 
descent gas-pendants.” March 19. 

6551.—PALMER, F., ‘‘ Suction producers.” March 19. 

6578.—WEIDE, A., ‘‘ Burners.” March 19. 

6594.—DEIMEL, F., ‘‘ Gas-igniters.” March 19. 

6733-—THompson, J.,and Moore, W.G.., “ Gas-boilers.” March 21. 

6744.—His.op, R. F. & J, R., Jun., “ Inverted globes.” March 21. 

6761.—SINGLETON, J. E. E., and Spreappury, E, L., “Inverted 
burners.” March 2tr. 

6792.—Roesster, A. C., and the Arr-Licgnt Company, LTD., 
“ Adjustable air and gas nipple.” March 2r. 

6793-—RoEssLer, A. C., and the Arr-Light Company, LTD., 
‘Gas and air combustion systems.” March 21. 

6794.—RoeEssLterR, A. C., and the Arr-Licht Company, LTD., 
* Gas-cock.” March 2r. 

795-—RoEssLErR, A. C., and the Arir-Licght Company, LTD., 

“Incandescent gas-lamps.” March 21. 

6796.—BROWNING, E., and the Arr-Light Company, LTD., 
“Automatic lighting-device suitable for use in circuits supplying 
separate gas and air conduits.” March 21. 

6814.—TERRELL, T., ‘‘ Mantles.” March 21. 

6828.—KERPELY, A. von, ‘‘Gas-generators.” March 21. 

6863.—WRIGHT, J. W. B., and Darwin, H., ‘ Gas-cookers.” 
March 22. 

6876.—CourrTISs, J. W., “‘ Acetylene-generators.” March 22. 

6935.—SEPULCHRE, V., ‘‘ Gas-generators.” March 22. 

6945.—MIL Lior, D., “ Producing gas by means of hydrocarbons.” 
March 22. 

6982.—Lewis, G. P., ‘‘ Retort-settings.” March 23. 

6985.—Hupson, E, H., and SuGpen, F. C., ‘ Gas-producers.” 
March 23. 

7O11.—WILLIAMS, A. A. V., ‘‘ Generation of gas.” March 23. 

7026.—LABERGE, E., ‘“‘ Gas-heaters.” March 23. 

7082.—SMITH, R., ‘*‘ Gas iron-stand.” March 23. 

7115.—Cross.ey, W. J., and ATKINSON, J., ‘Internal combustion 
engines.” March 24. 
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Scott-Snell Lamps for Refuge Lighting in Holborn.—At a meeting 
of the Holborn Borough Council on Wednesday, the Works Committee 
reported, in connection with the reinstatement of the refuges at the 
junction of New Oxford Street and High Street, that the Borough Sur- 
veyor had suggested that a trial should be made of the Scott-Snell gas 
lighting. The cost of the lamps is £8 each, against £7 16s. paid for 
lanterns at present in use in the borough. Each burner consumes 
10 cubic feet of gas per hour, which is 14 cubic feet more than is burnt 
in the present lamp ; but the illuminating power in the new form of 
lantern being just double that of the old one, more than compensates 
for the extra gas consumed. The Gaslight and Coke Company had 
offered to give the Council an opportunity of testing the Scott-Snell 
system by allowing the free use of six lanterns for three months, on 
condition that the gas used and the cost of maintenance should be paid. 
This offer the Committee had accepted. The report was adopted. 





PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


—— 





The following further progress has been made with Bills :-— 

Bill read a second time and committed: Glamorgan and South 
Wales Water Bill. 

Bills reported, with’-amendments: Accrington District Gas and 
Water Board Bill, Holyhead Water Bill, Mirfield Gas Bill, 
North Sussex Gas and Water Bill, Wolstanton Urban District 
Council Gas Bill. 


_ 
———— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, March 26. 
Testing the Indices of Gas-Meters. 


Mr. STEPHEN COLLINS asked the President of the Board of Trade if 
he was aware that the Sale of Gas Act, 1859, prescribes the method of 
testing gas-meters, but makes no provision for testing the indices, 
though the largest amount of error is likely to arise in them; that the 
Astronomer-Royal reported to the Treasury in 1860 that this omission 
rendered the Act nugatory and useless; that a Select Committee of the 
House reported in favour of amending the Act; that in 1870 the Stan- 
dards Commission also reported that the Act should be amended and 
the Board of Trade given power to make regulations, and that the 
Board of Trade prepared the draft of an amending Bill in 1882; and 
whether the Board are now prepared to introduce a Bill, or to take 
any other measures, to remedy the present state of the law as to testing 
gas-meters. 

Mr. LLoyp-GEorGE, in reply, admitted that the Act referred to did not 
specifically lay down the method of testing the indices of gas-meters ; but 
he pointed out that it did require that no meter should be stamped unless 
it registered correctly within certain limits. He was aware that atten- 
tion had from time to time been called to the absence of precise direc- 
tions as to the testing of indices; but he said the Board of Trade had 
not received any complaint on the point for some years past. He 
added that he should be happy to look further into the matter, and 
consider whether any steps might seem necessary to be taken. 


[In view of this answer, the Lobby representative of the ‘‘ Iron- 
monger’’ sought an expression of opinion from Mr. W. H. Cowan 
(one of the Directors of Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, Limited), the 
new Liberal member for Guildford. He said he believed the cases in 
which the index of a gas-meter was defective and caused incorrect 
registration were of such extremely infrequent occurrence as not to 
constitute a practical question at all. ‘‘ But if,’’ continued Mr. Cowan, 
‘* there is a public demand for the testing and stamping of the indices 
by Government authority, then, of course, there would be no technical 
difficulty in the way. But what could be done in the case of the 
enormous numbers of gas-meters at present in use? Would it be pro- 
posed to call them all in, in order that the indices might be tested and 
stamped? I hardly think that the persons who from time to time 
make this suggestion fully realize the magnitude of the work that would 
be involved if it were carried into effect. If, however, the test were 
required, it could readily be made. I can understand, from the point 
of view of the public, that gas consumers wish to be fully assured that 
the instrument which measures the amount of the gas they pay for is 
in all respects accurate ; and I believe—although I have no authority 
to speak for them—that,so far as the gas companies are concerned, 
they would meet such a demand, if it were seriously made, in such a 
way as to reassure the public.’’] 





The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bill read a second time and committed: Wandsworth and Putney 
Gas (Removal of Sulphur Restrictions) Bill. 

Bills reported, with amendments: Bacup Corporation Bill, Cardiff 
Gas Bill, Carlisle Corporation Bill, Huddersfield Corporation 
Bill, North-East Lincolnshire Water Bill. 

The Poole Water Company having applied for leave to deposit a 
petition for a Bill, the matter was referred to the Standing Orders 
Committee, who reported last Tuesday in favour of the permission 
sought being granted. 


_ — 
———— 


WOLSTANTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL GAS BILL. 





= 


House of Lords Committee.—Monday, March 26. 
(Before Earl Cawvor, Chairman, Viscount HiL_, Lord ELLENBOROUGH, 
Lord ABINGER, and Lord NORTHBOURNE.) 


The proceedings in this Bill, which were commenced on the 23rd 
ult. (see ‘‘ JouRNAL,’’ Vol. XCIII., p. 870), were resumed to-day. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp, K.C., and Mr. C. C. HuTCHINSON appeared 
for the promoters. Mr. READER Harris, K.C., represented the 
Staffordshire County Council; Mr. Weppersurn, K.C., and Mr. 
KEEN, the Newcastle-under-Lyme Corporation ; and the Hon. J. D. 
FITZGERALD, K.C., and Mr. CLEeAsE the Burslem Corporation. 

Mr. Hvutcuinson announced that the Committee would not be 
troubled with the opposition of the Staffordshire County Council, with 
whom a clause had been agreed. : 

Mr. Cease then called further evidence on behalf of the Corpora- 
tion of Burslem. 

Mr. Samuel Johnson, the Chairman of the Burslem Gas Committee, 
said he objected to the Bill so far as it affected Burslem, and also as a 
large ratepayer in Wolstanton. His principal objection to it as a 
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ratepayer was that he believed they would not be able to supply gas 
at the same price. With regard to the charges for gas in Burslem, 
they had made no difference between Burslem and Wolstanton. Their 
charges were low in comparison with those of other companies and 
authorities in the district. The Burslem Corporation had always en- 
deavoured to meet the wishes of the Wolstanton customers, both as to 
charges, pressure, and so on. They had had no complaints from 
Wolstanton; but, on the other hand, they had been complimented. 
Their works were in the centre of gas consumption, which meant 
economy in supply. They had made considerable additions to the 
works during the past five or six years. As much as 13 to 14 per cent. 
of their total of 28 million cubic feet went to Wolstanton. 

In cross-examination by Mr. HutTcHInson, witness said that they had 
a right to make a reasonable profit. Taking into consideration the 
money that had been spent in extensions, he thought they would agree 
that, when they were selling good gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet for 
ordinary purposes and 2s. for street lighting, there was not very much 
margin of profit. They charged exactly the same in Burslem. 

Re-examined by Mr. CLEAsE: It was a fact that Parliament gave 
age power to charge a maximum of 5s. 6d., and they only charged 
2s. 6d. 

In reply to a MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE, Mr. Clease said that 
Burslem paid £80,000 for the undertaking—/36,000 being for works 
and mains, and £44,000 for goodwill and so on. 

Mr. G. H. Davenport, a member of the Wolstanton Council, said he 
was opposed to the Bill. The price charged for gas at present was a 
reasonable one, both for private and public lighting. Nine out of ten 
of the ratepayers were against the Bill. 

Mr. Rk. T. Grocott, a manufacturer, of Wolstanton, said he feared 
that the cost of gas would in future be greater than if the Bill were to 
proceed. 

Mr. W. A. Valon, said that the works in Chesterton were in bad re- 
pair, and supplied a very small quantity of gas. They really wanted 
dismantling and clearing away entirely. They were not able to supply 
at the present time even the modest requirements of Chesterton; and 
they would be no good whatever to the Council. This meant that they 
would be scrapping {26co. The new site was immediately behind 
the old one; but it was not well situated. It would meana permanent 
expense until they got the railway siding close to the works. The 
scheme was started with the idea of supplying Chesterton alone. There 
would be a great length of trunk mains required ; and this and other 
things would not make for economy in the supply of gas. It was im- 
possible to say actually what the cost of gas would be; but it must 
be much higher than the cost at Burslem or Newcastle. Mr. Woodall 
had given a figure of £25,000 for the ‘‘ construction of works, having 
regard to present consumption and a reasonable increase ;” but this 
would not Le sufficient. It would want a very much higher figure. 
He put it at something over £40,000. He thought it went without 
saying that the gas would be produced at a dearer rate. He was of 
opinion that the Local Authority would only be able to supply gas at 
gd. per 1000 cubic feet more than it was supplied at now by Burslem 
(2s. 6d.) and Newcastle-under-Lyme (2s. 1od.). Hedid not agree with 
the construction placed upon the Act previously referred to, If Wol- 
stanton wanted anything more than they were entitled to under that Act, 
they ought to pay for it. 

By Mr. KEEN: The Newcastle-under-Lyme works were well equipped 
and efficient, just as in the case of Burslem. They had modern 
machinery and appliances for making gas cheaply. The effect on the 
undertaking would be that it would lose 13 per cent. of its distribution 
at once. It must increase the cost of supplying gas in their own dis- 
trict. Therefore, if they were only paid for the value of the mains, it 
would inflict a very heavy loss upon the Newcastle-under-Lyme Cor- 
poration. It would also involve a large capital commitment to the 
new Urban District Council. 

In reply to Mr. HUTCHINSON, witness said he could not assume that, 
if this portion of the district were taken away, Burslem and Newcastle- 
under-Lyme need charge no more for their gas. 

Replying to Mr. WEDDERBURN, witness said he knew of no precedent 
for such a Bill as this. 

Mr. W. L. Elliott, J.P., the Chairman of the Gas Committee of the 
Corporation of Newcastle-under-Lyme, was then called in support of 
the Newcastle opposition. He considered that the Corporation under- 
taking would be injured by the Bill. 

Mr. LLoyp: Supposing Wolstanton purchased the Newcastle mains, 
how are you going to supply gas in the Wolstanton district ? 

Witness ; We should lay more mains. 

And supposing we bought those under the same powers ?>— We should 
lay again. 

Replying to further questions by Mr. LLoyp, witness said Wolstanton 
were trying to put them in a hole by taking away part of their under- 
taking. He admitted that he had made a speech to the effect that when 
the interest and sinking fund were paid off, which would be in 25 years, 
a very large amount would go to the relief of the rates; but he denied 
that much of this would come from the Wolstanton district. 

Mr. Samuel Wakefield, the Manager of Messrs. Murray and Co.’s 
Cotton Mills, said they would not have gas from Chesterton, because 
they wanted a very steady pressure; and they also feared that the price 
would be higher. ) 

Mr. WEDDERBURN then addressed the Committee on behalf of the 
Newcastle-under-Lyme Corporation. He said that the law was that the 
statutory rights of Newcastle remained. Wolstanton had no statutory 
rights to supply gas; and they could have none without fresh legisla- 
tion. He asked why should not their right be taken as a factor in any 
arbitration that might take place, assuming the Bill was passed ? 

Mr. Lioyp, in reply, said that the Corporations had much to be 
thankful for, because they had been benefiting by an outside district, 
and at the same time they had had an absolutely precarious tenure. 
He repeated that it was clear that the two Corporations took over the 
powers on the distinct understanding that they should part (to any 
Local Authority formed) with the mains, &c., upon the terms specified 
in those Acts; and they had failed to make out a case of hardship 
under the Bil!. 

The Committee found that the preamble of the Bill was proved, and 
then dealt with the clauses. 





CARDIFF GAS BILL. 


Unopposed Bill Committee—House of Commons.—Friday, March 30, 
(Mr. ALFRED Emmott, Chairman of Ways and Means, presiding.) 


A long discussion took place on this Bill, by which it is proposed to 
confer further powers upon the Cardiff Gaslight and Coke Company. 


Mr. SPENCER (Solicitor to the Company) proved the preamble. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (Messrs. Sharpe, Parker, Pritchards, Barham, and 
Lawford) appeared as Agent for the Bill. He said that it was an 
ordinary Gas Company’s Bill. It came before them as unopposed ; 
but petitions were presented against it by the Corporation of Cardiff, 
and by other Local Authorities, and the Bill had to be amended to 
meet the objections, and such amendments had been accepted by them 
as reasonable provisions. The Company had arrived at the end of 
their capital powers; and one of the main objects of the Bill was to 
authorize the raising of additional capital. In doing so, they had 
adopted the practice—the common form—of 5 per cent. steck, which 
involved the conversion of their existing 10 and 7 per cent. into 
nominal 5 per cent. stock. They had also reduced their illuminating 
power from 16 to 14 candles, which was in accordance with the usual 
practice. 

Sir CHANDOs LEIGH said, with regard to the first remark, the Local 
Government Board had something to say in their report. The Com- 
mittee had had it in several cases—in Watford, and soon. Though 
they increased the capital, they reduced the dividend equally. 

Mr. PRITCHARD: Quite so. You have it in every existing Gas 
Company’s Bill that comes before you. 

Sir CHANDOs LEIGH suggested that the promoters did not want the 
last part, as to the conversion. 

Mr. PRITCHARD said it was pointed out that borrowed moneys 
authorized by their previous Acts might still be converted into capital. 
As a matter of fact this was not the case, because all the borrowed 
moneys had been raised by the issue of debenture stock. This was 
permanent; and it could not therefore bedone. Hecould not convert 
bis debenture stock into ordinary capital. 

Sir CHANDOS LEIGH said he should have argued in Mr. Pritchards’ 
favour, because he could never see why borrowed money should not be 
converted into capital. 

The clauses dealing with the consolidation of shares and stock were 
then agreed to. 

Mr. BEALE (a member of the Committee) raised a point on clause 15, 
which deals with the raising of additional capital. 

To this clause it is proposed to add a new sub-section, as follows : 
‘*The Company shall not raise by the issue of preference shares or 
stock a greater amount of such additional capital than £200,000.” 

Mr. BEALE suggested that it would be better to make it so much 
additional capital as will produce £200,000. 

Mr. PRITCHARD Said it was a Model Clause; and rather than alter 
such an intricate clause on the spur of the moment, he would ask that 
he should be allowed to deal with it when the Bill reached the House of 
Lords. 

This course was agreed to. 

Clause 19, which has reference to the disposal or stock or shares not 
sold by auction or tender, was next dealt with. 

Sir CHANDOs LEIGH remarked that there was a slight alteration made 
from the common form. 

Mr. PRITCHARD said he had a precedent in the Croydon Gas Act of 
last session. He had not put in words at the end of sub-section 1, tothe 
effect that shares not sold might be offered to the present shareholders. 
This was the only way in which it differed from the Model Bill. The 
words were quite unnecessary, because he had already provided, and 
the Model Bill provided, that they might be disposed of at the reserve 

rice. 

, Sir CHANDOs LeEIGu: Is that what we have in Croydon? 

Mr. PritcHarD: Yes. It does not affect anybody. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will you just explain where it differs exactly ? 

Mr. PritcHarpD said that clause 19 provided that: ‘*‘ When any 
stock or shares created under the powers of this Act shall have been 
offered for sale by auction or tender and not sold, the same may be 
disposed of by the Directors at a price not less than the reserve price 
put upon the same for the purpose of sale by auction or tender.’’ The 
Model Bill went on to say, ‘‘or may be offered at such reserve price 
to the holders of the ordinary shares or ordinary stock of the Company 
in manner provided,’’ &c. He said that this was useless, because 
they had already provided that it might be disposed of. 

The clause was agreed to. 

Sir CHANDos LEIGH next called attention to clause 34. He said that 
this was the crucial point, as to the quality of thegas. Originally they 
had 16 candles? 

Mr. PRITCHARD: We have now. 

Sir CuHanpos Lreicu asked what they made the power that had 


actually been given? 
Mr. CorBET WooDALL replied that there would be a margin up to 


17 candles. 

Sir CHaNDos LEIGH: For the last fifteen years we have always given 
14 candles; and you do not ask for more now than to assimilate it to 
the modern practice of 14? 

Mr. CorBET WOODALL said that was so. 

Sir CuHanpos LEIGH remarked that the Local Government Board 
said that, under the circumstances, they ouzht to have a decrease of 

rice. 
‘ Mr. PRITCHARD thought they did not go quite as far as that. 

Sir CHanpos Lze1GH: What is your price in Cardiff now ? 

Mr. PritcHARD: 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. Since the deposit of 
the Bill, we have agreed with the Corporation of Cardiff (clause 33a) 
to reduce the maximum price to the Borough of Cardiff to 3s. 

Mr. CorBET WoopaLL: That is not a caseof a sliding-scale. This 
is a maximum-price Company ; and they are in a position to reduce 
the price, and are willing to do it. 

The clause was agreed to. 

Mr. BEALE reverted to clause 23, which says: ‘‘ The Company may 
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create and issue debenture stock subject to the provisions of section 18 
(debenture stock) of the Act of 1887.’’ He said that the section had 
nothing whatever to do with the position of the Company after this 
Act was passed. 

Mr. PRITCHARD agreed that this was perfectly true, because they 
had no more mortgages. He did not know whether it would cause 
confusion, because it really followed under the other Act. 

Mr. BEALE remarked that it implied that they still issued the deben- 
ture stock by mortgage. 

Mr. PRITCHARD said he always had very great hesitation in altering 
these financial clauses. 

Mr. BEAceE said that he thought if the clause came out altogether it 
would make the Act a good deal clearer, 

Mr. Pritchard’s suggestion that he should consider the matter, 
and, if necessary, alter it in the other House, was agreed to. 

Clause 39 provides: ‘‘If a person requiring a supply of gas for any 
premises occupies, or has occupied, other premises at which gas is 
being, or has been, supplied to him by the Company, and has not paid 
all money due from him to the Company for the supply of gas or for 
the rent of a meter or fittings, they may refuse to furnish to hima 
supply of gas until he pays the same.’’ 

Mr. PRITCHARD said the only way in which this differed from the 
Model Clause was this: Under the Model Clause, if a person occupy- 
ing one house left it without paying his gas bill, and went to another 
house, the gas company could decline to supply him with gas. Under 
the clause of the Bill, if a man occupied two hcuses simultaneously, he 
could not demand a supply at one unless he paid the gas bill at the 
other. If he was already supplied at his place of business, and did not 
pay his gas bill there, he could not come and say: ‘‘It is true I have 
not paid my gas bill there; but I want a supply at my private house.”’ 
That would not be fair. 

The CHAIRMAN Said that, as he understood, if a man went from No. 3 
to No. 4, under the Model Clause, if he had paid his bill at No. 3 they 
could be forced to give him gas at No. 4. But if he occupied them 
simultaneously, and had not paid his gas bill at No, 3, he could not 
—under the clause of the Bill—demand gas for No. 4. 

Mr. PRITCHARD said that if he had a supply at No. 3, and had not 
paid, and was still occupying No. 3, as well as No. 4, he could not 
demand a supply for No. 4. ‘‘ Previously quitted’’ were the words he 
wanted to get over. He mentioned as a precedent section 70 of the 
Brentford Gas Company’s Act. There was also another point which 
his clause dealt with ; and that was the non-payment for the supply of 
gas or for the rent of meters and fittings. 

The clause was agreed to. 

A third sub-section was added to clause 44—power to sell and lease 
lands—which reads as follows: ‘' (3) Nothing in this or the last pre- 
ceding section contained shall authorize anything contrary to the 
stipulations of any existing lease or agreement.’’ 

Sir CHANDOS LEIGH: You want to be put in the same position as a 
railway company would be as regards land for extraordinary purposes ? 
It was largely before us in Watford, where we allowed it. 

Mr. PRITCHARD: Yes. 

The clause was allowed ; and the Bill was ordered to be reported for 
third reading. 


_ — 


CORK GAS COMPANY AND THE CORK RAILWAY BILL. 





Court of Referees.—Tuesday, March 27. 


Mr. CALDWELL presided last Tuesday at a meeting of the Court of 
Referees of the House of Commons, at which consideration was given 
to an application. by the Cork Gas Consumers’ Company for Jocus 
standi against the Cork City Railway and Works Bill. 


The Hon. J. D. Fitzgerald, K.C., at the opening, said that, if the 
land of the Gas Company was going to be taken, and the Gas Company 
had alleged tbat in their petition, they would be entitled to Jocus ; 
but there was no allegation to that effect in the petition. 

Mr. LynpEN Macassey, on behalf of the Gas Company, said that 
his clients’ land had been scheduled and shown on the deposited 
plans, and they had been served with a notice in respect of it. He ad- 
mitted that the allegation in the petition was not as specific as it might 
have been; but they did say that their lands might be interfered with. 
In the Great Eastern case in 1870, in which the facts were almost 
identical with those in the present instance, the /ocus was allowed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD ; I say the allegation is not sufficient. You cannot 
read this petition without seeing that it is not intended to allege that 
any land is being taken; and the fact that a notice has been served is 
no ground for /ocus. There is a piece of waste ground which is in the 
occupation of somebody, but not the Gas Company. Their property is 
adjoining ; and accordingly they have been served with a notice that it 
may be taken. My instructions are that no part of their land will be 
taken ; but lest there should be any doubt on Standing Orders, notice 
is given. 

Mr. BryNMoR JONEs (a Member of the Court): All the usual con- 
sequences of giving notice would apply ? 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Yes; but what are the usual consequences? This 
question has nothing to do with Jocus standi at all. If you do not give 
the owner of land notice, you may have an objection on Standing 
Orders ; and in consequence of that, it is the practice of all promoters 
to give notices to everyone who by any possibility may have an interest 
in the land—whether they have or not. It is clear that the Gas Com- 
pany do not consider any land of theirs is going to be taken. This 
petition is presented against possible interference with their pipes and 
mains beneath the street. 

Mr. Macassey said the land was within the Gas Company’s fence, 
the Company paid rates on it, and it had been referenced as their 
property. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: It is referenced as the property of Miss Mary 
Reeves, but as being in the occupation of the Gas Company. 

Mr. Macassey replied that his clients had been served with notice 
in respect of it, The promoters proposed to construct a new road. 











The Gas Company were the owners of the subsoil of the proposed 
road ; and they had been referenced and served with notice in respect 
of it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD said names were frequently included in the book of 
reference merely to avoid questions being raised on Standing Orders. 
Such inclusion bound no one. 

A MEMBER OF THE CourT: That gives you power to take that 
person's land. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, with submission, replied that it did not. The Bill 
gave power to take the land shown on the deposited plan. The book 
of reference was for an entirely different purpose. It had been held 
over and over again that the fact that a name was included in the 
book of reference was no ground for locus. 

Mr. MacasseEy pointed out that some of the Gas Company’s land 
was included within the limits shown on the plan. 

Mr. FiTzGERALD said that was only alleging what they had not 
alleged in their petition—that some of their land might be taken. 

Mr. Brynmor Jones: Your objection is simply a technical one— 
that they omitted to say that some of their land might be taken. 

Mr. FITZGERALD said it would be most unfair to him if the allegation 
was allowed. If the allegation had been made in the petition, he 
would have been entitled to challenge it and to say that none of their 
land was going to be taken, which was the instruction he received. 
How could he challenge the allegation now? If he had done so, the 
petitioner would have had to give primd facie proof that the land was 
to be taken. 

Lord R. Crecit (a Member of the Court): There is this waste land 
which I understand it is within your power to take? 

Mr. FITZGERALD: That is so. 

Lord R. Crecit: Then there are only two questions—first, whether 
their allegations are sufficient ; and then whether the land belongs to 
them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Yes. 

Lord R. Cecit : Suppose we say the allegation is sufficient, I agree 
you are entitled to say the land does not belong to them. 

Mr. FitzGERALD: Those are my instructions. You see the diffi- 
culty lamin. I have no one here from Cork. 

Lord R. Crecit: That does not matter, because it is only a question 
of prima facie proof. 

Mr. MacassEy: I am prepared to give prima facie proof. 

Further discussion having taken place, Jocus standi was granted. 


—_— 
eal 


UNOPPOSED BILLS. 











The Committee of the House of Commons on Unopposed Bills—Mr. 
ALFRED Emmott (Chairman of Ways and Means) in the chair—on 
Friday held a further sitting. 


Carlisle Corporation Bill. 


The objects of this Bill are to empower the Corporation of Carlisle 
to acquire additional lands for the purposes of their Geltsdale Water- 
Works, to extend the time for the completion of the works, to authorize 
the Corporation to borrow further moneys for the purposes of their gas 
and water undertakings, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Souttar said that when the Committee last met (see ‘‘ JOURNAL "’ 
for March 27, p. 871) they decided that the term for repayment of 
moneys borrowed should be sixty years for land, but only fifty years for 
works ; and he had brought up amendments so as to comply with this 
decision. 

The Committee accepted the clauses, and ordered the Bill to be 
reperted for third reading. 


North-East Lincolnshire Water Bill. 


This Bill provides for the incorporation and for the conferring of 
powers upon the North-East Lincolnshire Water Company, including 
the extension of works in Alford and Spilsby. 

The Bill was ordered to be reported. 








Manchester and the Chorlton Gas Supply. 


The transfer of the gas supply in the Chorlton-cum-Hardy district 
from the Stretford Gas Company to the Manchester Corporation was 
completed on Monday of last week, when a cheque for over £59,000 
changed hands. After the payment of the money, Alderman Gibson, 
the Chairman of the Gas Committee, accompanied by other members, 
and by the Superintendent (Mr. Charles Nickson), the Engineer (Mr. 
James G. Newbigging), the Deputy-Superintendent (Mr. F. A. Price), 
and the Superintendent of the Street Mains Department (Mr. W. C. 
Waddington) went to Chorlton, and there they met Mr. Lewis Galloway, 
Chairman, and several Directors of the Company, including Alderman 
Sir Bosdin Leech, and Mr. H. Kendrick, the Engineer. Alderman 
Gibson turned the Manchester gas on at the corner of Wilbraham Road 
and Barlow Moor Road; and the party then proceeded to Edge Lane, 
Stretford, where they saw the supply of Stretford gas cut off at the 
corner of Turnmoss Lane. Before parting, congratulations were ex- 
changed between the parties, on the amicable manner in which the 
negotiations for the transfer had been conducted. 


_- 
— 


Oldham Corporation and their Water-Gas Plant.—A few days ago, 
a deputation consisting of the three representatives of the Hollinwood 
Ward and members of the Hollinwood Improvement Association 
waited upon the Oldham Gas Committee, and presented a petition 
signed by about 330 persons living in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Hollinwood Gas-Works, praying that the Committee would desist 
making water gas at the works, or at any rate use the plant only when 
absolutely necessary. The Chairman promised that the petition should 
be placed before his colleagues, and assured the deputation that the 
Committee were desirous of doing their best to prevent any cause of 
complaint. ; 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 








The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held last Wednesday, 
at the London Offices, No. 11, George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Mr. J. HorsLey PALMER in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. H. B. Chamberlain) read the notice convening 
the meeting ; and subsequently the Directors’ report, and (in accor- 
dance with statutory requirement) the Norwich accounts. The report 
was as follows :— 


The Directors submit the half-yearly accounts of the Company to the 31st 
of December last, as examined and certified by the Auditors, who have also 
vouched for the correctness of the investments held by the Company. 

The available profit is £25,266 19s. 7d., after deducting the following 
sums—viz., income-tax, £1508 12s.; Hull debenture interest, £2137 10s. ; 
Norwich debenture interest, £1130 1os. ; Potteries debenture interest, £665 ; 
Trowbridge debenture interest, £166 5s.; interest on debenture stock, 
£2280—total, £7887 17s. 

The available profit, added to the previous balance of profit and loss, 
amounts to £57,755. From this sum, the Directors recommend a dividend 
at the rate of 1o per cent. per annum, free of income-tax. This will amount 
to £24,500, and leave a balance £33,255. 

HULL.—The gas-rental shows an increase of £1181, compared with that 
of the corresponding period of 1904; the price of gas having been the same 
—viz., 2s. per 1ooo cubic feet. Coke shows a decrease of £495; tar and tar 
distilling, of £391; and ammoniacal liquor and sulphate of ammonia, of 
£149. Coals have cost 12s. 2d. per ton, as against 12s. 2d. Coke has 
realized 1os. 8d. per ton, as against 11s. 1d. 

The gas sent out was 601,491,000 cubic feet, against 594,805,000 cubic feet 
in the corresponding period of 1904—an increase of 6,686,000 cubic feet, 
equal to1'12 percent. Of this quantity, 44,967,000 cubic feet was supplied 
in bulk to the Corporation for the supply of the Old Town. 

The profit realized, after writing off £6936 on account of reconstruction of 
No. 1 retort-house and coal-store, is £4811 less than the parliamentary in- 
terest. This sum will be taken from the reserve fund, leaving a balance of 
£26,718 to the credit of that account. 

NoRWICH.—The gas-rental shows an increase of £1845, as compared with 
that of the corresponding period of 1904; the price of gas having been the 
same—viz., 3S. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. Coke shuws an increase of £414; 
and tar and ammoniacal liquor, of £461. Coals have cost 15s. 4d. per ton, 
against 15s. 10d. Coke has realized 7s. 8d. per chaldron, against 8s. 5d. 
The gas sent out was 247,366,000 cubic feet, against 236,955,000 cubic feet 
—an increase of 10,411,000 cubic feet, equal to 4°39 per cent. 

The profit realized, after writing off £4000 on account of reconstruction of 
works, is £3892 less than the parliamentary interest. 

POTTERIES.—The gas-rental shows a decrease of £490, as compared with 
that of the corresponding period of 1904; the price of gas having been the 
same—viz., 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. Coke shows an increase of £2; tar, 
of £22; and ammoniacal liquor and sulphate, of £513. Coals have cost 
Ios. 5d. per ton, against 11s. 4d. Coke has realized 6s. 8d., against 6s. gd. 
per ton. 

The gas sent out was 202,587,000 cubic feet, against 204,193,000 cubic feet 
—a decrease of 1,606,000 cubic feet, equal to 0°78 per cent. 

The profit realized, after writing off £5000 on account of buildings and 
plant thrown out of use, is £4101 less than the parliamentary interest. 
This will be taken from the reserve fund, leaving a balance of £12,616. 

TROWBRIDGE.—The gas-rental shows an increase of £125, as compared 
with that of the corresponding period of 1904; the price of gas having been 
reduced from the 1st of April, 1905, from 3s. 2d. to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, 
with the usual discounts. Coke shows a decrease of £73; and tar, ammo- 
niacal liquor, and sulphate, an increase of £6. Coals have cost 14s. gd., 
against 15s. 3d. perton. Coke realized 8s. rod., against ros. :d. per ton. 

The gas sent out was 41,195,000 cubic feet, against 37,779,400 cubic feet— 
an increase of 3,415,600 cubic feet, equal to g'04 per cent. 

The profit realized, after writing off £234 on accourt of reconstruction of 
retort-bench, is £390 less than the parliamentary allowance. This sum will 
be taken from the reserve fund, leaving a balance of £990. 

HOLYWELL.—The gas-rental shows an increase of £146; and residual 
products, a decrease of £13. ‘The profit realized is £422. 





The accounts other than the Norwich having been taken as read, 

The CHAIRMAN moved the adoption of the report and accounts. In 
doing so, he said he would make a few remarks with regard to the 
accounts and as to the working of the stations during the past six 
months, as well as upon any points of interest that might have occurred 
since the closing of the half year. On this occasion, his observations 
would be directed principally to the accounts, because, in looking over 
the speeches he had had the honour of making the three previous 
half years, he found he had dealt at great length with the subject of 
the new plant and restoration work which had been going on for some 
considerable period at the principal stations—at Hull, Norwich, and 
the Potteries. He also thought that the accounts the Directors 
presented to the shareholders contained many features cf interest. 
First of all, he might congratulate the shareholders upon the 
general position of the profit and loss account and balance-sheet. 
The balance which was brought forward from the last account, 
it would be noticed, was £56,988; and the balance which they 
had now to deal with was £57,755. They had therefore from this 
what he might call ‘‘rest’’ to pay their dividend, and would then 
carry forward an increased balance, by some £700, for the benefit of 
the working of their stations. This, it must be remembered, was after 
paying the dividend on the 1500 new shares which the Directors issued 
last summer for capital purposes. He thought it would be conceded 
that this was eminently satisfactory. Turning to the profits in detail. 
At Hull, the profits were £11,248, or £4811 less than the parliamentary 
interest they were entitled to charge. But they had written off from 
the profits no less a sum than £6936, so that it would be seen that, if 
the Directors had not been obliged to write off thisamount, they would 
have had about £2000 in excess of the parliamentary interest. He was 
glad to be able toreport to the shareholders the sum written off on this 
occasion was the final amount they would be obliged to write off in con- 
sequence of the rebuilding of a portion of the works there. He had no 
hesitation in prophesying that they would have a large balance next 
half year, either to invest in the reserve (which still stood at Hull at 





£26,000), or possibly to use in making some reduction in the price of gas 
to their consumers in the town. While on the subject of Hull, it 
might be of interest to the shareholders to know that the Directors had 
at last been able to obtain what had been their wish for a great number 
of years—a very handsome show-room. The Directors had for many 
years past been looking out for a proper situation for the purpose. 
The Board had always had the feeling that they must have, for a show- 
room, the very best possible site in the town. It was, in his opinion, 
no good for a gas company to have a show-room up some back street, 
where the great bulk of the population did not pass. They had there- 
fore been searching for a suitable situation in Hull, and it had only 
come to them in the past year. The town, which was a very progres- 
sive one, had pulled down a great mass of poor buildings in front of 
the Railway Station, and had driven a broad avenue right through to 
one of the main streets of Hull; and, in doing so, they had necessarily 
acquired a certain amount of property. The Company had leased a 
magnificent shop from the Corporation. The Directors had visited it 
quite recently, and were thoroughly satisfied they had a splendid site, 
where everybody was able to see what the Company could do in the 
way of lighting. It would be of great advantage to the Company; 
and, in fact, it had been so already. Since it had been open—only at 
present some four or five months—they had donea considerable business 
in the place; but, at the same time, they had made arrangements with 
the local tradesmen so that their feelings and their pockets should not 
be hurt, and so that the Company could work harmoniously with them 
and cause no friction with anybody. To return to the accounts, he 
came to Norwich. At this time last year, the profits were £6541. On 
this occasion, they were £7456, or very nearly {1000 better than in the 
corresponding half year. This was the result of the restoration and 
reorganization of their works at that station. The Company were 
still considerably under the amount to which they were entitled for 
their parliamentary interest ; but they had not only written off on this 
occasion {4000 towards the restoration of the works but there were 
exceptional expenses amounting to £1679 which he trusted would not 
occur in future half years. So that the real increase in their profits 
at that station was not represented by £1000, but by nearly £2600. This 
was also satisfactory. Turning to the credit side of the balance-sheet, 
the shareholders would see a new item called ‘‘ Norwich land, St. Martin- 
at-Palace, £2034.” A short story attached to this. Alongside their 
works at the Palace station, there had been (to the Directors) a sort of 
Naboth’s Vineyard. It wasan old rag-mill; and it had been a source 
of annoyance and danger on many occasions, because they were sub- 
jected to the fear of spontaneous combustion, owing to the materials 
that were stored there. For some years the Directors had been trying 
to obtain this piece of property without success until now. Sometimes 
the owners would not sell; at other times, they asked such a prohibi- 
tive price that the Board were not able to buy it. At last, however, it 
came into the market; and the Directors thought it was absolutely 
necessary for the Company’s purposes to purchase the land. They 
had got it at a reasonable price ; and it would be of great assistance to 
them, both in regard to the enlargement of, and access to, their works. 
This was included as one of the assets of the parent Company, for 
which they would charge rent to the Norwich works, because it was not 
yet scheduled in their Acts of Parliament for the Norwich station. 
Respecting the Potteries, the same sort of story had to be told of this 
station that he had been telling about Norwich. In the corresponding 
six months, the profit was £1602; and for the last half year £3303, or 
£4101 less than the parliamentary interest to which the Company were 
entitled. This would be taken from the reserve fund. The Directors 
had written off £5000, and there had also been exceptional expenses 
amounting to £640, which showed that, under ordinary circumstances, 
more than the parliamentary interest would have been earned. Con- 
cerning the other two stations—Trowbridge and Holywell—there was 
very little to remark upon, except that the former was doing ex- 
ceedingly well; and they would have to increase their plant there, in 
the shape of new retort-settings, during the coming summer. During 
last autumn, the Company joined with a number of other companies 
in the promotion of a Bill in Parliament for the removal of what were 
called the sulphur restrictions. He was glad to be able to report 
that from Hull and Norwich there was no petition against the Bill. 
From the Potteries, however, a petition was presented; but it had 
been withdrawn after a very friendly interview between the repre- 
sentatives of the Local Authority and the Directors. So that 
really, so far as the British Gaslight Company were concerned, there 
was no opposition to the Bill, which he hoped would pass through 
Parliament in due course. If it did, it would lighten the Directors’ 
anxieties and labours, because at Norwich they were often hard-hit in 
complying with the conditions that existed at present with regard 
to the sulphur clauses. He had spoken at considerable length on the 
accounts; and therefore his remarks, so far as the working of the half 
year vent, would besomewhat shortened. It had not been a very satis- 
factory half year for gasmakers. They had had considerable difficulty 
with reference to the sale of their bye-products. Coke had been almost 
a drug in many places; and they had had to lower the price consi- 
derably. ‘Tar had also been low, and pitch especially had to be sold ata 
diminished figure. At the same time, the Company had not their usual 
increase in the consumption of gas. At Hull, it only amounted to 
I‘I2 per cent. ; at Norwich, to 4 per cent.; and at the Potteries, there 
was even a small decrease, owing to the bad state of trade in the 
district. But since the turn of the year, things had been looking up; 
and they had had a satisfactory increase from all the stations. He 
therefore thought the shareholders could, with confidence, look for- 
ward to having as good a year for 1906 as they had had for 1995. 

Mr. FRED WILKIN seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
carried. 

On the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Major-General 
Corri£, the dividend recommended in the report was unanimously 
declared. 

Moved by Mr. ARTHUR BurNEYy, and seconded by Mr. B. F. Harris, 
a cordial vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors. 

The CHAIRMAN having made acknowledgment, 

Mr. CorBET WOODALL proposed a vote of thanks to the Secretary and 
the officers and their staffs at the various stations. As the Chairman 
read out the horrid sequence of deficiency after deficiency right down 
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the list, he (Mr. Woodall) could not help thinking with sympathy of the 
officers, who, after working through the half year to achieve excellent 
results, found that, in London, the profits earned were written down in 
this deplorable manner. The Chairman, however, had made the posi- 
tion quite clear to the shareholders, and he had no doubt the officers 
would be satisfied with the explanation. Both in London and at the 
stations, they had every reason to be pleased with the devotion, and 
the success attending the work, of their officers. 

Mr. L. R. WILkKINsoN seconded the motion, which was heartily con- 
curred in by the shareholders. 

The SEecrETARY, on behalf of himself and fellow cfficers, returned 
sincere thanks. 


_ — 


OTTOMAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 





Record Returns from Private Lighting—The Coal-Tax. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Tuesday, at the London Offices, No. 9, Queen Street Place, E.C.— 
Mr. STEPHENSON RoBERT CLARKE presiding (in the absence of the 
Chairman, Colonel James Le Geyt Daniell). 


The Secretary (Mr. T. Guyatt) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the certificate of the Auditors. The report (which was taken 
as read) stated that the gas-rental for the half year to Dec. 31 amounted 
to £14,837; while for the corresponding half of 1904 it was £13,446. 
The net profit was £3904; and for the last half of the previous year it 
was £3043. The amount at the credit of profit and loss account was 
£7079, out of which the Directors recommended the payment of a 
dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on both classes of shares. 
This would leave a balance of £4454 to be carried forward. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that when they met twelve months ago he 
was in the chair, owing to the unfortunate illness of Colonel Le Geyt 
Daniell. He was sorry to say that this year the Colonel was again 
suffering, and had, by the advice of his medical attendant, gone to the 
South of France. He was, however, pleased to say, and he was sure 
the shareholders would be pleased to hear, that his health had been 
much improved by the change; and they would hope to see him with 
them at their next meeting as wellas ever. When presiding last March, 
he (Mr. Clarke) expressed the hope that the rental, which was then 
lower, in consequence of the recent reduction in price, would soon be 
back at its old figure. It had not only attained this, but had surpassed 
it. The private lighting for the past half year reached the record 
figure of £10,811, against £9365 for the corresponding half of the 
previous year, and / 10,184 in that of 1903—the year before the reduction 
in price. To take the various items on the credit side of the revenue 
account, they bad increases this half year of nearly {1400 in gas sold, 
£400 in bye-products, and about {800 in sundries. The latter item 
was mostly due to fittings, and was a very hopeful sign for the future. 
Then, on the other side, to meet the increased business they had 
carbonized 775 tons more coal, at an additional cost of £780. Depre- 
ciation, renewals, &c., stood some £750 higher; the Directors having 
taken advantage of a good half year to wipe out the suspense account, 
and extra expense having been incurred in repairs to the purifiers and 
work on the sea-front. After meeting all charges for the half year, 
they were left with a balance of £3904. He was pleased to say the 
prospects of the Company for the next twelve months continued good. 
They had secured their coal at a very reasonable figure—considerably 
below current quotations—for the next year. In fact, it was for a 
little more than this—about fourteen months. If freights were some- 
what higher, they were not alarmingly so. They hoped by this time 
next year to be supplying gas to Cordelio, a favourite and rapidly 
developing suburb of Smyrna. The general development of Smyrna 
continued ; and the town appeared certain to go on increasing in pros- 
perity and importance. This should conduce to the well-doing of the 
Company. He concluded by moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 

Mr. H. W. ANDREws seconded the motion; and it was carried. 

On the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. A. M. Pap- 
pon, a dividend for the half year was declared at the rate of 7 per 
cent. per annum (free of income-tax) on both classes of shares. 

The CHAIRMAN moved, and Mr. ANDREws seconded, the re-election 
of Mr. Paddon as a Director ; and this was agreed to. 

The Auditors (Messrs. T. H. Cooke and A. W. Cooper) were then 
re-appointed, on the proposition of Mr. W. HuGues, seconded by Mr. 
F, W. CHURCH. 

Mr. Cooper, in briefly returning thanks, said he was pleased to be 
able to congratulate the shareholders on the excellent state of the 
accounts. 

Mr. A, W. OKE, in moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors, remarked that it was very satisfactory to see the progress of 
the Company ; and it was also satisfactory to find that the Directors 
foresaw the probable rise in the price of coal, and secured contracts at 
a time when rates were favourable to the Company. He hoped that 
within a little while the tax on the export of coal would be abolished. 
From what he had seen, he feared it had acted in restraint of trade; 
and he was sure that undertakings in the position of their own Com- 
pany would derive benefit if it was abolished. 

Mr. T. WILKINS seconded ; and the proposal was carried. 

The CHAIRMAN, in returning thanks, said he thought they were all 
agreed with Mr. Oke in desiring the abolition of the tax on coal. It 
cost the Company about £600 a year, which was a large proportion of 
their revenue. 

Mr. WILKINs proposed a vote of thanks to the officers, for their 
active services. 

The CHAIRMAN, who seconded, said he was sorry to tell them that 
their energetic Engineer and Manager, Mr. John Gandon, had recently 
bad a very sharp attack of illness ; but he was glad to say he was now 
quite well again. His exertions on behalf of the Company were unre- 


mitting; and Mr. Guyatt was equally deserving of thanks, 
The vote having been unanimously agreed to, 
Mr. Guyatt briefly acknowledged the vote, 





RIVER PLATE GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


In the report that will be submitted at the ninth annual general 
meeting of this Company on the 12th inst., the Directors state that 


the accounts for the year ending Dec. 31, 1905, show a profit of 
£116,295 on the revenue account. To this has to be added a sum of 
£4639 received from other sources, and £21,083 brought forward ; 
making a total of £142,017. After payment of all fixed charges, 
making the usual ample allowance for bad and doubtful debts, and 
providing fully for the upkeep of the works, mains, &c., there is left 
to be dealt with the sum of £115,651, which the Directors recommend 
should be appropriated as follows : The interim dividend of 6s. per share 
(free of income-tax) paid in October last absorbed £30,000; to the 
reserve fund (raising it to £145,000), £23,429 5s. ; to paying a final 
dividend at the rate of 8s. per share, making 7 per cent. for the year 
(free of tax), £40,000; to an old age and pension fund, f1000. After 
these payments, the balance to be carried forward would be £21,222. 
During the past year, the sum of £19,665 was spent out of revenue on 
the upkeep of the works and mains, &c., all of which are stated to be 
in the most efficient order. The total length of mains was increased by 
10 miles, bringing it up to 419 miles; and on the date of the balance 
2181 new house services were connected with the Company's system. 
An issue of 14,893 new shares of {10 each has recently been made ; and 
practically all were taken up by the shareholders. The capital of the 
Company now stands at £1,000,000, fully-paid. The Directors express 
regret to have to record the loss sustained by the Company through 
the death, in May last, of the esteemed Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee in Buenos Ayres, Don Meliton Panelo, who had been connected 
with the Company since its inception, and who was formerly President 
for many years of the old Argentine Gas Company. Mr. F. W. 
Woodgate, who has been a member of the Local Committee since 
the commencement, and who has had a lifelong experience of gas 
business in Buenos Ayres, has been appointed Chairman. The Direc- 
tors also report with regret that Mr. H. G. Anderson, who had been 
a much valued member of the Board since the Company was formed, 
resigned his seat in June last. 


- — 
— 


THE ACCIDENT AT THE ILFRACOMBE OLD GAS-WORKS. 








An inquest was held last Tuesday at Ilfracombe on George Sanders, 
aged 37, mason, who (as recorded in the ‘‘ JourRNAL ”’ for the 27th ult., 


p. 879) was killed during the operation of dismantling a gasholder at 
the old works of the Ilfracombe Gas Company. The proceedings were 
watched by Mr. C. E. R. Chanter on behalf of the Company, who were 
also represented by Mr. R. Lake, the Chairman, and Messrs. W. C. 
Rafarel and J. P. Ffinch, Directors, There were also present the 
Inspector of Factories (Mr. H. Shuter), and Mr. k. M. Rowe, the Clerk 
to the Urban District Council, who have purchased the site of the gas- 
works. Mr. Seldon appeared on behalf of the widow and family of the 
deceased. 

Richard Passmore, a labourer employed by the Company, said he 
was assisting in the demolition of the holder. Deceased was on the 
top knocking away the battens, when one of the principals fell and 
carried him into the tank, in which there was some 7 or 8 feet of water. 
Efforts were made to rescue him ; but the water was not pumped out 
until the following morning. Sanders helped a few months go to take 
down another holder in the same works under the direction of the 
same foreman. In answer to Mr. Chanter, witness said he had been 
employed at different places in taking down gasholders, including a 
very large one at Greenwich. On this occasion, they were following 
the usual method; but the holder collapsed before they had erected a 
derrick. 

George Luxton, foreman in the employ of the Company, stated that 
just before the accident he called to Sanders to come off the holder, 
which he thought unsafe. Deceased replied that he believed it to be 
safe, but would put in a pole after dinner to support the crown. He 
made no attempt to get off the holder, but went on knocking out the 
rafters. The men had been instructed to cut down the principals and 
let the holder fall into the tank. If this idea had been carried out, it 
would not have been necessary for anyone to get onthe holder. While 
Sanders was on the roof, other men were cutting away the angle-irons, 
which would naturally contribute to the buckling of the structure. 

By Mr. Shuter: The whole principle on which they were working 
was wrong. 

In answer to Mr. Seldon, witness said that on the Tuesday before 
the accident he told the men they were to cut away the principals, 
and none need goon the roof. Though he recognized that the work 
was dangerous, he was not present while it was being carried out be- 
tween half-past nineand half-past twelve on Thursday morning. 

Mr. Chanter explained that the idea with which the men were work- 
ing was to strip the holder and take it down piece by piece, as was done 
in the case of another holder in the same yard. In carrying this out, 
it was necessary to have a derrick in the middle. Another method of 
procedure was to cut away the principals and let the holder collapse 
into the tank, as advocated by the witness. 

Witness, in answer to the Jury, said he considered his method the 
safer, and he knew of no one having told the men to proceed on different 
lines. He was not always there to prevent them working according to 
a different plan. 

Mr. James Armstrong, the Manager of the gas-works, stated that he 
could not say really who was in charge of the work of taking down this 
holder. He was the Manager of the (Company, with certain fixed 
duties ; and as he had only been in Ilfracombe a few weeks, he was 
simply finding out how the whole of the organization was conducted, 
and had been obliged to let things go on as in the past. A scheme for 
taking down the holder was suggested by the deceased, who was a 
mason, and Harry Harris, a blacksmith. Their idea was to take it 
down piecemeal, as had been done with another holder, removing 
every other rafter, and leaving intact the rafters which contained the 
tension-rods. It had been his intention at two o’clock on the day of 
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the accident to personally superintend the erection of a derrick and 
wooden structure to facilitate the work and assist in the removal of 


material. The cause of the collapse was that the men removed six or 
more consecutive struts, instead of stripping each alternate one, and 
knocked away the bolts which held the rafters connected directly with 
the tension-rods and key-post. Who did this, he did not know. On 
Wednesday afternoon, when he saw them, the men were working accord- 
ing to their own scheme. He was not superintending the work on 
Thursday morning ; and during Luxton’s absence there was no one in 
charge. Sanders and Harris were trusted men, and they had sufficient 
confidence in them to allow them to go on. 

In answer to Mr. Shuter, witness said it would not be part of the 
scheme for someone to be working round the circumference of the 
holder while others were on the roof. Had he seen what he knew 
now of the method of procedure, he should not have approved of it. 

By Mr. Seldon: Luxton was general foreman of the gas-works with 
full control of the men, and was not told off to take charge of this job. 
The orders Luxton gave for doing the work in a particular way were, 
of course, superseded by witness’s approval of the other method. 

Henry Harris, a blacksmith in the employ of the Company, said 
deceased and himself could not agree with Mr. Luxton’s scheme, and 
proposed their own to Mr. Armstrong, who approved of it. Sanders 
was knocking away every rafter, and witness told him he was doing 
wrong, and that he ought to leave sufficient to keep the roof from sway- 
ing. No one superintended the work, and no one did anything in 
opposition to their scheme, except Sanders himself. Thescheme which 
was being carried out was a mixture of their own and Luxton’s. 

The Coroner, summing up, said it was a case of ‘‘ too many cooks 
spoil the broth.’’ There was no one present to see that the scheme 
was Carried out as arranged ; and the result was that each man was 
digging and plucking away at his own particular spot, without anyone 
to see that too many bolts were not taken away. 

The Jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental death,’ and added that 
the fatality occurred owing to the absence of skilled or any supervision 
on the part of the Gas Company. 


_ — 


GAS EXHIBITION AT NEWMARKET. 





Gas Displacing Electric Light and Domestic Servants. 


Ever desirous of keeping the consumers well posted up in the latest 
types of gas appliances, in order to justify the bold announcement they 


make in the local papers that gas is the ‘‘ best domestic servant,’’ the 
Directors of the Newmarket Gas Company decided on holding a repre- 
sentative exhibition in the Town Hall in the week ending the 24th ult. ; 
and the arrangements were admirably carried out by their Engineer 
and Secretary, Mr. J]. H. Troughton. A capital display of gas cooking 
and heating stoves was made by Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, and Co.; a 
special feature being their non-lighting-back burner. John Wright 
and Eagle Range, Limited, showed gas-fires of the latest makes and 
also their steam-radiators. The Gas Company themselves exhibited gas 
lighting and heating appliances of the newest patterns—the former in- 
cluding a variety of incandescent lamps of both the upright and inverted 
types; and the latter, Wilsons and Mathieson’s stoves constructed on 
their new principle of heating. Ewart’s bath geyser and Hutchings’s 
steam-cooker were also on view. Mrs. G. Sutcliffe gave cooking 
demonstrations every afternoon and evening; one lecture being de- 
voted to invalid cookery. The exhibition was opened by the Chairman 
of the Company (Mr. R. Stephenson, M.A., J.P.), who stated, in the 
course of his opening remarks, that the Humphrey incandescent ‘‘arc’’ 
lamp, eight of which, each of 300-candle power, illuminated the hall 
at the cost of 2d. per hour, had been adopted by a firm in the town in 
substitution for the electric light. This is what he prophesied would 
happen ; and he said that his prediction was being fulfilled every day— 
electric lights being taken out in order that gas ‘‘ arcs” might be put 
in. He also stated that Mr. Troughton told him he knew many houses 
in the town where a servant was formerly kept where none was needed 
now. The householders had been enabled to dispense with their 
servant because they used gas for cooking, for warming their rooms, 
and even for such purposes as ironing their linen. 


-_ — 
=p 


GAS COMMITTEES AND LOCAL IRONMONGERS. 


The Gas and Water Committee of the Ramsgate Corporation dis- 
cussed on the 2oth ult. a memorial recently presented by the local 


Association of Master Plumbers and Gas-Fitters. A Sub-Committee 
who had had the matter under consideration reported that, after look- 
ing into the propositions submitted by the memorialists, it was unani- 
mously resolved that the.Committee were unable, in the interests of 
the gas undertaking, to recommend them for acceptance by the Gas 
and Water Committee. They, however, recommended that the follow- 
ing propositions should be submitted for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee : ‘‘(1) That a gas-fitter or ironmonger in the borough of Rams- 
gate be at liberty to purchase for cash any burner, gas-fitting, cooking- 
range, gas-fire, radiator, geyser, gas-boiler, or other gas apparatus 
from the show-rooms of the Gas Department, at a price not exceeding 
IO per cent. on the net cost thereof, delivered at the show-rooms. 
(2) That a gas-fitter or ironmonger in the borough of Ramsgate who 
seils, or secures a customer to hire, a gas-cooker, gas-fire, radiator, 
geyser, gas-boiler, or other gas-cooking or heating appliance which 
the Corporation fix free of cost for a consumer, will be entitled to fix 
and fit the same on behalf of the Corporation; the cost of providing 
and laying the necessary gas-pipes to be paid by the Gas Department 
to the gas-fitter or ironmonger, in accordance with a scheduled price 
to be fixed by the Committee: Provided always that the work be 
carried out to the entire satisfaction of the Engineer of the Gas De- 
partment, or his duly appointed representative, and that such appa- 
ratus does not result in the displacement of apparatus already installed 
for the use of gas for a like purpose.” After a short discussion, the 
report was adopted. 

The Lancaster Town Council at a recent meeting appointed a Com- 











mittee to consider a letter of the Lancaster and District Ironmongers’ 
Association with respect to the letting on hire and sale of gas-stoves, 
&c. They have reported that the Corporation do not, nor do they 
intend to, let out gas fires or radiators on hire; also that the trade 
in the sale of gas-fires is very small, and in radiators does not exist. 
They have further resolved that it is inexpedient to alter the present 
policy of the Gas Department with respect to the sale and hire of 
gas-cookers and other gas appliances, or with respect to the internal 
work done in houses by the Gas Department; and that a separate 
application for gas should be made by any plumber or ironmonger 
desiring to use the same for the dispiay of lighting, cooking, and 
heating appliances. These resolutions have been approved by the 
Gas Committee. 


i 
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SOUTHAMPTON CORPORATION AND THE GAS COMPANY. 





Company’s Bill not to be Opposed. 


At the Meeting of the Southampton Town Council last Wednesday, 
Alderman Le Feuvre presented the report of the Parliamentary Com- 


mittee in regard to the negotiations which had taken place between 
them and the Gas Company on the subject of the latter’s application 
to Parliament. He said that in their original Bill the Company pro- 
posed that they should create a fund of no less than £223,500, under 
the three heads of a reserve fund, a renewal fund, and an insurance 
fund, before the ratepayers could demand a reduction in the price 
of gas in the borough. A clause giving the Company power to 
raise £44,700 under the head of an insurance fund had been 
abandoned. Another clause, authorizing them to raise £89,400 as 
a renewal fund, had also been given up. With regard to the reserve 
fund, the Company had power to raise money to the extent of 
Io per cent. of their capital, which would allow them to create a reserve 
fund of £89,400. Another clause which would be of considerable ad- 
vantage to the town was one which provided that the Corporation, as 
a public authority, should have power to stipulate as regarded the con- 
ditions under which gas-mains should be laid on private property. 
They had this jurisdiction over public roads, but not those on private 
property, except at the time when the roads were dedicated to the 
public. They had also had inserted in the Bill a provision that they 
should have proper and increased supervision over the public roads 
and bridges in the borough, The result of this agreement was that he 
asked the Council to adopt the report of the Committee, which recom- 
mended that, on the necessary amendments of the Bill being adjusted 
between the Company’s Parliamentary Agents and those of the Town 
Clerk, the petition against the Bill should be withdrawn. He thought 
they had cause for satisfaction at what had been done; in any case, a 
very large amount of expenditure in Parliament had been avoided. 
They considered the Company also had been judicious in acceding to 
their request, as they also had been saved a very large amount in 
expenditure. He proposed the adoption of the report. Alderman 
Dunsford seconded the proposition, and said every member of the 
Council would be gratified at the successful negotiations with the 
Directors of the Company, who had treated them in a very generous 
manner. They did not ask for more than they felt they were entitled 
to; but they did ask for more than they obtained. However, the 
clauses inserted would be an immense advantage to the borough, and 
he thought the Council were justified in the position they took up in 
meeting the Directors, and taking the action they did. Inreply toa 
question, Alderman Le Feuvre said that no portion of the borough 
paid more than 2s. 1od. per 1000 cubic feet for gas. The proposition 
was Carried. 


_ 
—— 


IPSWICH AND THE SULPHUR QUESTION. 





At a Special Meeting of the Ipswich Town Council last Wednesday, 
the Paving and Lighting Committee reported as follows with regard 
to the Gas Companies (Removal of Sulphur Restrictions) Bill, which 
they said they had carefully considered :— 


Prior to 1883, there had been repeated complaints as to the excessive 
amount of sulphur compounds (other than sulphuretted hydrogen) in the gas 
supplied by the Ipswich Gas Company; and, therefore, when the Company 
went to Parliament in that year for additional powers, the Corporation 
opposed the Bill as introduced, and asked that clauses might be inserted in 
the Bill prohibiting, under penalties, the supply of gas containing in the 
winter months more than 25 grains of sulphur in each Ioo cubic feet, or 
22 grains in the summer. The Council’s application was acceded to; and 
the clauses were incorporated in the Bill. From 1883 to the present time, 
the Company have carried on their works under these clauses; and though 
your Committee have on many occasions found it necessary to complain of 
the excessive quantity of sulphur compounds in the gas supplied to the 
public, the Company have succeeded in keeping clear of all liability for 
penalties, and no prosecution has ever been instituted. 

The object and effect of the Bill now before Parliament is to remove the 
restrictions imposed upon the Company by the clauses inserted at the 
instance of the Council in the Act of 1883. Your Committee are of opinion 
that it is extremely undesirable, in the interests of the public, that these 
restrictions should be removed; and in this view they are supported by the 
medical profession of Ipswich, for the Hon. Secretary of the Ipswich Clinical 
Society has forwarded to your Committee the following resolution, which 
was passed at a meeting of the Society held on March 8, and ordered to be 
forwarded to the Town Council :— 

‘© The Ipswich Clinical Society view with alarm the intention of the 
Ipswich Gas Company to seek parliamentary powers to remove the 
sulphur restriction clause of the Ipswich Gas Act, 1883, which was 
inserted to prevent the continuance of the discomfort caused by the 
excessive sulphur in the gas supplied to the public prior to that date. 
It is the hope of the Society that the Town Council of Ipswich will 
oppose the removal of this important safeguard, which means so much 
for the health and comfort of the inhabitants of Ipswich.”’ 

Your Committee are at a loss to understand what induces the Company to 
seek to change the present position. At the annual meeting of the Company 
held on Feb. 19 last, the Chairman is reported to have said that it was nota 
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question of saving cost. He is also reported to have stated that the only 
method by which the sulphur could be reduced to the limit of the Act of Par- 
liament, was by employing a very noxious and unstable compound; they 
had to purify with lime. It appears to your Committee that if there is only 
one known method of purification, and the Company ask that they may be 
excused from being obliged to use that method, the result will be that the 
gas will be supplied without being purified from its sulphur compounds. 
Nevertheless, at the meeting above referred to, the Chairman stated that 
their action in this matter did not mean that they were going to send out an 
impure article. Your Committee are unable to follow the reasoning of the 
Chairman of the Gas Company on this point. 

Your Committee hope that if the Council intimate to the Ipswich Gas 
Company their strong desire that the sulphur restriction clauses should 
remain as at present, the Company will withdraw Ipswich from the opera- 
tion of the Bill, and will not force the town to incur the large expense in- 
volved in a continued opposition. If, however, the Company do not see 
their way to withdraw from the present application to Parliament, your Com- 
mittee beg to ask for the directions of the Council in the matter. 


Mr. RAFFE said that he was going to ask rather an unusual thing. 
A somewhat serious matter was before them in connection with the 
Gas Company ; and he thought they should give the Chairman of the 
Company an opportunity of replying upon anything that might be 
said, in order both that their case could be fairly stated and for the 
information of the Council. He proposed that permission should be 
given to Alderman Ford Goddard to speak on the matter dealt with 
in the report. [This was unanimously agreed to.] He then moved 
the adoption of the report, and consequently the confirmation of the 
proposal to oppose the Bill; stating that the action taken by the Com- 
mittee was animated by no ill-feeling towards the Gas Company. On 
the contrary, there had never been any friction between the two 
bodies. He admitted that other municipalities had withdrawn their 
opposition to the Bill in question, but said that this had been done 
without any report, statistics, or test—without any real evidence, in 
fact, for or against the sulphur clauses. He quoted figures to show 
that the sulphur compounds in the gas had increased of late years, and 
expert and medical opinion to prove that such an undue proportion of 
sulphur was detrimental to the public health. On behalf of the 8000 
consumers living in small houses, in particular, who represented 30,000 
inhabitants at least, he submitted that the restrictive clauses should be 
maintained. The opposition to the Gas Companies Bill might cost the 
town £500; but the money would be well spent in protecting the towns- 
people from the effect of these noxious fumes. 

Mr. STADDON, as a small gas shareholder, seconded the resolution, 
and said that the Clinical Society of Ipswich were unanimous in 
coming to the conclusion that if the clauses were omitted it would be 
very detrimental to the health of the town. 

Alderman D. Forp Gopparp, M.P., then addressed the Council. 
He prefaced his remarks by saying he had not asked for the permission 
that had been given; but doubtless there were some technical points 
upon which the Council might wish to be enlightened. He pointed 
out that there was very great difficulty in carrying out the purifica- 
tion; but the Company had done their best to fulfil their obligations. 
He reminded the Council that in 1904 the Board of Trade appointed 
a Committee of eminent experts to inquire into this question ; and they 
recommended Parliament to do away with the penalty clauses in regard 
to the sulphur compounds. Incarrying out the recommendation, Par- 
liament, in 1905, with the approval of the Board of Trade and the London 
County Council, relieved the London Gas Companies from this obliga- 
tion. The Ipswich Gas Company, with fourteen other Companies, 
were now applying to Parliament for an Act which would give them 
the same relief. The importance of these clauses had been unduly 
magnified. From 1860 to 1903, Parliament had granted Acts or Pro- 
visional Orders to 470 gas companies and 232 local authorities; and 
out of these only 51 had any of thesulphurclauses inthem. Only two 
of the local authorities had them. In face of the fact that no action 
was taken by these 230 local authorities, how could it be said that, if 
the Ipswich Company were relieved of the restrictions, they would be 
poisoning the people of the town? He pointed out, moreover, that no 
fewer than 44,588 million cubic feet of gas were supplied by these local 
authorities, without any evil results having followed. The clauses 
were not necessary, as had been proved by the most recent expert 
evidence. They did a great deal more harm than good, and ought to 
be done away with. While thanking the Council for having given him 
a hearing, he must say, in conclusion, that the Company felt a strong 
objection to the penalty clauses; they could not withdraw from the 
Bill now, nor would they think it right todoso. They felt convinced 
that, in the interests of the town, and of the consumers of gas, it was 
best that the Company should be left a free hand in this matter. 

Mr. Pretty said the gentleman who had just been speaking to them, 
and explaining the reasons why these restrictive clauses should be with- 
drawn, was the one who stood responsible for the imposition of the 
clauses. It was owing to the quality of the gas that he (Alderman 
Goddard) distributed to the town, that the clauses were inserted in the 
Company’s Act. Prior to that, the gas was so bad that people used to 
stopaway from divine worship in places where it was used; and the 
firm to which he belonged brought a claim against the Company for 
damage to goods, which the Company admitted and paid. As Chair- 
man of the Electric Lighting Committee, he was inclined to say to the 
Company: Send out as much bad gas as ever you like; the worse the 
better. Then, if the public grumbled about having their goods 
damaged, their ceilings blacked, and their fittings spoiled, they could 
be all the more advantageously invited to come to the Corporation for 
a light which would not do any such damage. He could not see that 
the Company had made out any case to support the Bill to which they 
were parties, and urged that they might well be asked to withdraw from 
its promotion. 

Mr. Rip.ey drew attention to the important point that the Council 
should not commit themselves to the expenditure of some £500 unless 
there was some prospect that their opposition to the Bill would be 
successful. He contended that there really was no such prospect. 

Mr. RaFFE, in replying upon some of the points raised, said he was 
informed by the Gas Inspector that if anyone went into a town where 
the sulphur restrictions were not in force, he would soon find the fact 
out without being told. As to the assertion that the purifying plant 





had of itself been a nuisance, he said that not one single complaint to 
this effect had ever been made from the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Moir suggested that the Council should approach the Directors, 
and endeavour to come to some arrangement with them. 

Mr. Ripey said if Mr. Moir would make his amendment that the 
matter should be referred back to the Paving and Lighting Committee 
to approach the Company before proceeding with the opposition, he 
would second it. 

The amendment was then carried by 13 votes to 7. 


_ — 





—— 


GAS y. ELECTRICITY FOR OXFORD STREET. 


Committee Favour Gas. 

At the Meeting on Thursday of the Marylebone Borough Council 
(which some few years ago acquired the local electricity undertaking 
from a private Company at a cost altogether of about £2,000,000), the 
Lighting Committee brought up the following report. 

The system of incandescent gas lighting for the borough, decided 
upon by the Council in July, 1903, has now been completed, with the 
exception of Oxford Street (from Marble Arch to Tottenham Court 
Road). It will be in the recollection of the Council that it was deter- 
mined that, having regard to the importance of the thoroughfare, it 
should be dealt with separately. With a view of ascertaining the 
most efficient, as well as the most economical, method to be adopted, 
we invited some of the best-known firms dealing with street lighting 
to submit schemes and estimates for our consideration, with the result 
that the Gaslight and Coke Company, Messrs. Pontifex and Co., and 
Messrs. Keith, Blackman, and Co. have complied with our suggestions. 
Having regard to the fact that the Council’s electricity undertaking 
is now available for the purpose, we requested the Electric Supply 
Committee to submit a scheme for the lighting of the thoroughfare 
with electricity, together with an estimate of the lowest possible price 
that could be charged for tbe same. 

Dealing with the latter proposal first, the estimate for installing, 
lighting, and maintenance is as follows. 

Eighty-one columns to be erected on the footways with the lights 
about 20 feet from the pavement. Each light guaranteed to give a 
fixed light of 1500-candle power. This gives an aggregate of 121,500- 
candle power for the whole thoroughfare. With a view of making the 
lighting as economical as possible, it is suggested that 45 lamps should 
burn from lighting-up time till daylight; while the remaining 36 should 
be switched off at 12.30 a.m. The total estimated cost of installation 
amounts to £3440, for which sum it is suggested by the Consulting 
Engineer of the Electric Supply Committee a loan should be raised. 
The period allowed for the repayment of such a loan appears to be ten 
years ; and providing the money was obtained at 34 per cent., the 
annual charge for repayment of loan and interest would amount to 





£413. Inaddition to this annual charge, it is estimated the cost for 
lighting and maintenance would amount to £1785, made up as follows. 
eg fo ee ee a £923 12 oO 
Trimming, repairs, and painting 465 Oo oO 
a 292 I0 Oo 
Contingencies . 104 O O 
£1785 2 0 


The most economical scheme of gas lighting in our opinion is that 
submitted by the Gaslight and Coke Company, and is as follows: To 
provide and fix 142 footway-lamps and 21 refuge-lamps (on present 
existing refuges). The type of lamp suggested is cylindrical in shape, 
which, it is claimed, has the advantage of casting practically no 
shadows either on roadway or pavement; the two main ribs of the 
lantern being so placed that such slight shadow as may be thrown 
follows the line of the kerb. The system recommended is the Scott- 
Snell self-intensifying system, which is claimed to be most improved 
type of incandescent gas lighting. The light in the footway-lamps 
would be 12 feet from the ground. In the refuge-lamps the light would 
be 15 ft. 6 in. from the level of the refuge. The total maximum candle 
power given by the whole of the lamps would be 117,200. Of the 
suggested 142 footway-lamps, those situated at the corners of intersec- 
ting streets (34) would give each a maximum of 800-candle power, while 
108 would give a maximum of 600-candle power. The refuge-lamps 
would each give a maximum of 1200-candle power. Itis provided that 
at all street corners the lamps should have transparent street-name 
tablets affixed thereto. The Company are prepared to enter into a 
contract with the Council for a period of five years, during which time 
they will undertake to thoroughly maintain and keep the system in the 
highest state of efficiency. They also hold themselves liable for any 
damage to the lamps or fittings by accident or otherwise, and they 
undertake to paint the lamps and columns with two coats of paint 
annually. They alsoagree that the Council shall have power to deter- 
mine the contract at six months’ notice in case of proved negligence or 
default. The installation is offered to be defrayed for £1566 16s. ; 
while the lighting, extinguishing, and maintenance, in accordance with 
the above-named conditions, amounts to £1681 8s. 4d. per annum. 
The cost of gas is calculated at the rate now paid for street lighting. 

So as to make a comparison between the two suggested systems, it is 
necessary to treat the amount of gas installation in the same manner 
as that suggested by the Consulting Engineer of the Electric Supply 
Committee for the electric system ; and by so doing it appears that— 

Electricity will cost £1785 + £413 = £2198 
Gas - 1681 188 = 1869 

We may point out that in the new rate the Council have agreed to 
raise the sum of £1600 for installing a new system in Oxford Street and 
£1900 for maintenance and lighting. Should the Council agree with 
us and determine not to raise a loan for the installations, the two 
systems would compare as follows :— 

Electricity : Installation, £3044. Lighting, &c., £1785. 
Gas: Installation, 1566. Lighting, &c., 1681. 

Having interviewed the Consulting Electrical Engineer and also a 

representative of the Gas Company on the matter, the Committee have 
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come to the conclusion that either system will light the thoroughfare 
effectively ; but that as the incandescent gas system is lighted from 
double the number of points, and the lights are so much nearer the pave- 
ment, the lighting of the street will be more evenly diffused and much 
more effective by this system than by that of electricity. Apart from 
these considerations, the cost to the borough for gas will be not only 
considerably less, but will come well within the amount agreed to be 
levied on the ratepayers for the purpose. 

We recommend that the Council adopt the scheme and tender of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company, and authorize us to enter into the neces- 
sary contract with the Company for carrying out the installation and 
for the maintenance of the system for a period of five years. 


The report was placed among the opposed business, and had not 
been reached when the Council adjourned. A special meeting will 
probably be convened to consider the matter. 


_ 
— 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAS COMMISSIONERS. 





Annual Dinner. 


The Commissioners held their Annual Dinner in the North British 
Station Hotel, Edinburgh, on the evening of Wednesday last. A large 
company of invited guests sat down, among whom were the following 
gentlemen from Glasgow : Ex-Bailie Calderwood, the Convener of the 
Gas Committee, Councillor W. F. Russell, Mr. Alex. Wilson, the Gas 
Engineer to the Corporation, Mr. Walker, of the Town Clerk's Office, 
and Mr. A. Russell. Sir Rospert Cranston, the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, presided. 

Ex-Bailie CALDERWOOD, in proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Gas Com- 
missioners,” said it was only recently that he had come into touch wiih 
this body. Last year they had a visit from the Commissioners to 
Glasgow, to se? their new works at Provan. It was quite a natural 
thing, seeing that the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners had 
gone in so largely for new works, that they should wish to view their 
new works in the West. The Commissioners were good enough to 
invite them to visit their works at Granton, which they did. Only one 
section of them had yet been built—a section capable of producing 
about ro million cubic feet of gas per day, which meant that, when the 
works were completed, they would be able to manufacture some 
70 million cubic feet per day. He thought they were very wise to look 
before them. He commended the Gas Commissioners of Edinburgh 
and Leith for the great step they had taken in connection with the 
works. They were men of large ideas, and of large hearts; but there 
was one who was associated, and could not be dissociated from them, 
in the carrying out of the works, and that was Mr. Herring, a gentleman 
of whom he had formed the very highest opinion, both as an Engineer 
and as Manager of the works. He wasalso the moving spirit in connec- 
tion with the regulations for the use of locomotives in gas-works, &c. 
To Mr. Herring, and to Mr. Jack, the Clerk to the Commissioners, they 
were very much indebted indeed in this matter. 

Judge Bryson, of Leith, the Convener of the Works Committee of 
the Commissioners, acknowledged the toast. He said that their gas 
undertaking was holding its own; and, compared with ten years ago, 
they were doing very well indeed. Their gross profits had increased 
from £39,000 in 1896 to £92,000 last year; while the price of gas had 
been reduced from 3s. 2d. and 3s. to 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. This 
was very satisfactory. During that period, the Commissioners had 
acquired land at Granton, which would serve them for the next fifty or 
sixty years. They had constructed gas-works there which would be 
sufficient for the next ten or fifteen years. They had been able to provide 
the money—over £600,000—to build the works without raising the price 
of gas or getting one penny of assistance from the rates. The works had 
really been built out of savings in the cost of manufacture. The 
£59,000 increase in the gross profits was not the result of cheaper 
material, as the price of coal was about the same now as it was ten 
years ago. The result had been brought about by economy of working 
and good management at the new works. They certainly had a right 
to claim credit for what had been done, and the public could not be too 
well informed of the success of the policy of the Commissioners. They 
might also congratulate themselves upon the success of their purchase 
of Craigleith Quarry. For the first three months after the pipe was 
laid and the pump set going, they extracted water from this source to 
the value of £453; and there was no falling off, but rather an addition, 
to the volume of water in the quarry. The only other matter he would 
refer to was what was known as the Granton smells. He could assure 
them that their Engineer was using all the nfeans at his disposal to 
minimize the nuisance as much as possible. He did not think the Engi- 
neer had got credit in the past for what he had done in this direction. 
Ke hoped the residents in the Trinity district would take it as their 
wish to reduce the smells to a minimum, and that neither time nor 
money had been spared to bring about this result. 

Judge MALLINsoNn proposed ‘‘ The Officials.” 

Mr. W. R. HERRING, in his reply, complained of a fashion which 
had cropped up, in the Press, within the past few years, of traducing 
officials’ characters as well as their duties, and said he considered it a 
very bad one for the public service. It could, he said, do no possible 
good. It must result in self-respecting men either retiring from the 
public service, or otherwise they would trim their sails to the breeze 
that was blowing, and sacrifice the public interest in order to obtain 
the peace and quietness which they could get either by retiring or else 
by pandering. 

Lord Provost CRANSTON said it was detrimental to the public interest 
when such scurrilous statements were made. He felt for the officials, 
knowing what he did of them throughout the whole city of Edinburgh ; 
and he would like to see more kindliness extended towards them. He 
could assure Mr, Herring that he had their sympathy in any remarks 
as had been made detrimental to the high and honourable position 

e held. 








GAS-WORKS RESULTS IN GERMANY. 





Following up the particulars given in last week’s ‘‘ JouRNAL” from 
the annual report of the German Continental Gas Company, we nctice 
to-day the position of two other Companies that are interested in a 
number of German gas-works. 


The Allgemeine Gas Actien Gesellschaft, of Magdeburg, is apparently 
more than an investment Company, as might be inferred from its title ; 
for the Directors’ report for 1905 refers to the Company’s fifteen gas- 
works, as wellas toshares held in the Lorraine-Luxemburg Gas Company. 
Most of the works are, however, of small dimensions. During the 
year, the total consumption of gas increased by 6} per cent.; the 
advance being general, with the exception of Langensalza. Includ- 
ing the balance brought forward, the accounts show net profits of 
£20,721, as compared with £18,817in 1904 ; and adividend is proposed 
at the rate of 7 per cent., being the same as was paid in the previous 


year. The source of all the coal carbonized at the works may be of 
interest. It was as follows for the two past years :— 
1905. 1904. 
Coal. Per Cunt. Per Cent. 
Vestphalian a ae ee 38°4 os 49°2 
Upper Silesian. ... . 17°6 , 16°6 
Lower Silesian. . . . . 10°4 7°6 
Se eee ae 13°9 10°5 
a ee ee ae a 14°6 14°6 
Se eee 5'1 ‘ I°5 


The Allgemeine Gas und Eiektrizitats Gesellschaft, of Bremen, 
which has a share capital of £150,000, and obligations amounting to 
£48,000, is an investment Company which was interested in forty 
undertakings at the end of 1905. The Company participated in a con- 
cession offered in regard to the Schandau Gas-Works, by taking over 
the loan and a large portion of the shares. During the year, the con- 
sumption of gas increased in the case of each of the works in which 
the Company is interested ; while at the same time the net profits were 
higher. After meeting working expenses and interest on obligations, 
the accounts showed net profits of £10,130 for 1905, as against £9799 
in the preceding year ; and the Directors proposed to pay a dividend of 
44 per cent., as compared with 4 per cent. in 1904. At the recent 
meeting of the shareholders, however, a motion was adopted to raise 
the rate to 6 per cent. 





ANTWERP WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


A Serious Accident and Presence of Mind. 


The shareholders of this Company assembled for their annual meet- 
ing last Friday; and after the Secretary (Mr. J. M. Hamilton) had read 


the formal notices, the Chairman (Mr. Easton Devonshire) made a 
speech composed of several matters of interest. Before noticing 
them, it may be mentioned that the Directors’ report showed that the 
income, from all sources, amounted to £61,281, as compared with 
£60,284 for 1904; and after deducting working expenses, the cost of 
laying on services, and London expenses, there was a balance of 
£40,806. Adding the undivided profit of £4580 brought forward, and 
interest on investments (£655), made a total credit of £46,042. Against 
this, had been charged debenture interest and income-tax, the con- 
tribution to the reserve account of 5 per cent. on the net profits, the 
interim dividend of £11,250 (at the rate of 75 per cent. per annum), 
the transfer to the sinking fund for redemption of debentures of £1900, 
and for that of the share capital, £6250, and the Directors’ extra 
remuneration under Article 118 of £1093. The sum of £18,822 was 
then left, out of which the Directors recommended that a final 
dividend for the six months to Dec. 31 be paid at the rate of 84 per 
cent. per annum, free of income-tax, absorbing £12,750, and making 
a total dividend of 8 per cent. for the year. A balance of £6072 is 
carried forward. 

In his address, the Chairman referred to the satisfaction he had in 
presenting such areport. The progress of the Company had beena 
steady one; and the net result as regarded increased profit was good. 
The pumping and engine charges showed an increase of some £300. 
This was due entirely to the starting of the new pumping-station at 
Luythagen, which had now been running some eight months, during 
which time they had been working the new plant somewhat irregularly. 
There had also been an increase in the maintenance charges, which 
their Manager explained was due to the wet weather they had had in 
Belgium during the greater part of the year. He (the Chairman) knew, 
from his own experience, that in the sandy soil of Antwerp the mains 
would burst, The number of houses supplied showed an increase of 
1269 new contracts, or, after deducting voids and changes, a net 
increase of 1244 over the previous year’s total. This was not a record, 
but it was not far from it. The Company were now supplying 16,000 
houses out of, approximately, 40,000; so that there was plenty of room 
for expansion. There was, however, a falling off both in the meter and 
town supplies, due to the wet weather. These figures, however, were 
bound to be variable ones. An exceptional expenditure had been in- 
curred in moving both their trunk mains, at the bidding of the State 
Railway Authorities, who had built a new line across the road between 
Waelhem and Antwerp ; and the Company had been compelled to take 
the mains over the bridge. The capital account showed an over- 
expenditure of £15,298; and probably the Company would have to 
spend £5000 more during the current year, to bring the Waelhem 
engines and pumps up to the same capacity as the light service and 
high-lift plant at Luythagen. It was not proposed, however, to deal 
with the over-expenditure at the moment, as it was well covered by the 
general investments. They were, however, going to ask the share- 
holders to increase the borrowing powers to an amount that would 
probably last the Company to the end of their concession—25 years 
hence, if the Municipality did not buy them up in 1911. He then 
explained the great public improvement works that were now in hand 
at Antwerp, which would greatly increase the scope for business. 
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Regarding the new pumping-station at Luythagen, the plant had 
responded in every way to the expectations of the Directors in 
respect of its ability and economy. The plant was formally in- 
augurated last June by a visit of the Governor of Antwerp and 
some hundred gentlemen, representing the provincial and city authori- 
ties, engineering, commerce, and the citizens generally. Doubtless 
many shareholders had read the reports of the floods at Antwerp on 
March 12 and 13. The first news that came over stated that the 
works at Waelhem were flooded, and that the whole supply was cut off. 
This was quite true so far as Waelhem was concerned ; but fortunately 
the Company had, at the time, the pumping plant and the service 
reservoir at Luythagen full of water, and they continued the supply by 
pumping at low pressure from this reserve. He wished to tell the 
shareholders how well their Manager and staff behaved on the occasion. 
Without any warning apparently, on March 12, an immense volume of 
water rushed over the high road facing the Waelhem works. The road 
was considerably higher than the general level of the works; and the 
flood came over through the bursting of adyke. It went through the 
engineer’s cottage and flooded the whole of his dwelling-rooms, rushed 
on into the lower part of the works, and rose until the water reached 
the tops of the boilers—a depth of 6 feet. Naturally, pumping was at 
once stopped ; and he thought it was entirely stopped for the first time 
since the works were opened in 1881. The underground reservoir 
at Luythagen was fortunately full at the time; and the Engineer-in- 
Charge (Mr. Burghardt) managed for some hours to keep the supply 
going from that source. By his presence of mind, Mr. Burghardt 
undoubtedly saved the Waelhem machinery and works from damage 
which might well have cost the Company some thousands of pounds, 
instead of a few hundreds, for repairs. The fires were put out, and 
the whole of the pumping-engines were stopped. It was necessary to 
open the intake sluices, which could only be operated by hydraulic 
pressure ; and Mr. Burghardt succeeded in getting the pressure needed 
by the Luythagen engines pumping back to Waelhem the water in 
reserve. Mr. Burghardt and his men had to dive into 6 feet of water 
to get to the taps in order to open the sluices and let the water out on 
the falling tide. Mr. Kemna, their General Manager, was at the same 
time doing all he could at the Antwerp end. The Chairman gave 
further details of this unique accident; and concluded by reading a 
resolution the Directors had passed recording their great appreciation 
and admiration of the services rendered by Mr. Kemna, Mr. Burghardt, 
the staff, and employees generally on this occasion. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts, having been 
seconded by Mr. George Evans, was unanimously carried. The second 
resolution covered the financial recommendations of the Directors, as 
given in their report. The Directors’ power to borrow was then, by 
a subsequent resolution, extended from {100,000 to £200,000. The 
retiring Directors (Mr. George Evans and Mr. John Kennedy) and the 
Auditors (Messrs, Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, and Co.) were also re- 
elected; and the proceedings terminated with the customary compli- 
mentary votes. 


_ — 
pe 





The Directors of the Swansea Gas Company, after providing {902 
for depreciation, and transferring {5000 to reserve, recommend a 
maximum dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for the half 
year ended Dec. 31 last. A balance of £7131 will remain to be carried 
forward. 


METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD. 


The Examination of Water. 


At the Meeting of the Board on Friday, the Water Examination 
Committee presented a report with regard to the extension of work at 


the laboratory. They stated that, in their opinion, it was desirable 
that research work should be inaugurated as early as possible, with the 
view, for example, of ascertaining, to a greater degree than is at 
present practicable, the precise effects of storage and filtration on 
water. The Committee understood that the Local Government Board 
desired that the Water Board should undertake what was known as 
the ‘‘ combustion process ’’ of chemical examinations instituted by the 
late Sir Edward Frankland, and continued on behalf of the Government 
by Dr. Thorpe, the Director of the Government laboratories. Sir 
William Crookes and Sir James Dewar used this test for the Water 
Board up to the date of their relinquisbment of office; and the Com- 
mittee learnt that the desire of the Local Government Board was that 
the result achieved by this process should be compared with those 
attained by other tests in operation at the Water Board’s laboratory. 
To carry out this process, certain research work, and other investiga- 
tions, for the purpose of complying with the provisions of section 25 of 
the Metropolis Water Act, 1902, the Committee recommended that an 
estimate of {400 on capital account and another of £1456 on revenue 
account should be approved. Mr. Courthorpe moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the recommendation be referred back. Colonel Colvile 
seconded, and Lord Welby (the Chairman of the Finance Committee) 
supported it. The amendment was carried by 21 votes to 20. 


The Finance Committee presented a report, in the course of which 
reference was made to the proposed increased expenditure in connec- 
tion with the examination of water. They expressed the opinion that, 
in view of the fact that the control of the water undertakings is now in 
the hands of a public authority, a communication should be addressed 
to the Local Government Board, asking whether steps could not be 
taken to relieve the Water Board of the annual payment of £850 in 
respect of the salary of the Official Water Examiner under the Metro- 
polis Water Act, 1871. 


A return for the month of February, giving information relating to 
the supply of water, was presented by the Works and Stores Com- 
mittee. It showed that the total of the average daily supplies was 
200,935,000 gallons. The number of houses supplied was 1,041,805 ; 
while the total estimated population was 6,781,079. The mean supply 
per head per day amounted to 29°6 gallons, against 30°5 gallons in the 
corresponding month of last year. The total quantity of water in store 
in impounding reservoirs at the end of the month was 6677 million 
gallons ; the corresponding figure for 1905 being 7138 million gallons. 


_ — 
age 


DEVONPORT WATER-WORKS PURCHASE. 





The stockholders in the Devonport Water-Works Company met on 
Thursday last and confirmed the agreement provisionally made by the 
Directors for the transfer of the undertaking to the Corporation. The 
agreement, which was entered into on March 1, and was signed by 
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53,200 | 10 ” | 6 and Water Riek 6n.0. 1i5—16 | .. 15 0 
380,000 | Stk. | Feb. 22 | 124 | Brentford Consolidated 262—267 , -1 13 8 
300,000 ” ” 93 Do. New. . 192—197 | .° 10 5 
50,000 ” ” | § Do, 5 p.c. Pref, 123—123 _* 16 It 
206,250 - Dec. 14 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. .| 103—106/ .. 15 6 
220,000 | Stk. | Mch. g | 114 Brighton & Hove Orig. | 239-235 | -- I5 9 
246,320 | 5 | ” 8i o. A. Ord, Stk. .| 163--105 | .. 18 3 
460,000 20 | Sept so 6| Beitigh . «v0 0 «| 4987648 | «eo g 10 
100,000 | Stk. | Feb 22) 6 Bromley, Ord. 5 p.c. 120—123 | «- | 4 17 
165,700 | 4, - 43 Do. do. 34p.c. .| 91-94 | +1 | 4:15 
500,000 10 | Oct. 13) 7 Buenos Ayres(New) Ltd.) 123-13 | .. 7 
250,000 | Stk. | Dec. 2 ry Do. 4p.c. Deb. .| 97-99 | . ol 
150,000 20 | Mch. g/| 8 | Cagliari, Ltd.. . . .| 23-25 |. 12 
100,000 | 10/| Sept. 28 | ro Cape Town & Dis., Ltd. 17-173. 14 
100,000 | 10} Oct. 27) 44 Do. 4% p.c Pref.. 10—I04 | 
50,000 50 | Nov. 2| 6 Do. 6p.c. 1st Mort. 53—55 | .. 9 
50,000 | Stk. | Dec. 20 | 44 Do, 4%p.c.Deb. Stk, 100—I102 | .. S 
1,443,280 | Stk. | Feb. 22 | 5,4, Commercial 4 p.c Stk. .| 114—110 | .. 9 
560,000 | 4, | - . s 0. 34 p.c. do. ,| I1I—113 | .. 8 
475,000} ,, | Dec. 14 | 3 Do. 3p.c.Deb. Stk.| 84—86 |.. 9 
800,000 | Stk. | - | 64 | Continental Union, Ltd. | 129—132 | ss tee 
200,000 ” "” 7 Do. 7pc Pref. 143—148 | I4 
432,070 | Stk. | Feb. | 54 Derby Con. Stk.. . .| 122—124|.. 8 
55,000 ” Jan. | 4 Do. Deb. Stk. . 108—110 | .. | 
486,090 10 | jan. 25 | 11 European, Ltd. . .| 23-24 | +4 II 
354,060 10 II £7 10s. paid| 17—18 | +4 II 


2,600,000 | 4, | - 34 | light | 34 p.c. max. . 


” Do. 
(5,223,235 | Stk. | Feb. 8 | 44 | Gas-)4p.c.Ord. . .| 974—983 1 | 
39799735 | " 4 | and i p.c. Con, Pref. | 108—110 | .. 





| 
4,193,975 » | Dec. 14] 3 Coke) 3 p.c. Con. Deb. | 88—g0 | 6 
258,740 | Stk. | Mch. g Hastings & St. L. 34 p.c.| 98—102 | 4 18 
52,500 | 4, - 63 Do. do. § p.c.| 121—124 41 
70,000 ro | Oct. 13) Hongkong & China, Ltd.;| 20—21 4 
3,800,000 | Stk. | Nov. 15 10 | Imperial Continental .| 232—234 5 


8 | 3a Do. 34p.c. Deb. Red. | 95—97 ss 
8 | 6 | Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. .| 121—126*| +1 | 
2/110 Liverpool United A. ./| 234—236/.. 
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£ | p.c £ s. d. 
718,100 | Stk. | Feb. 22 | 7 | Liverpool United B 167—169 | -- | 4 2 10 
306,083 | ,, | Dec. 29} 4 | L'rpool Unit'd Deb. Stk, | 109-111 | ++ | 312 1 
75,000 5 | Dec. 14| 5 | Malta &Medn., Ltd. .| 44744 | °°: |5 5 3 
560,000 | 100/ Oct. 2] 5 Met. of )} 5p.c.Deb,. | 193-105 415 3 
250,000 100 = 43 ell 44 Pc. Deb, | 104-100 4 411 
541,920 20 | Nov. 15 | 34 | Monte Video, Ltd. . .| 143-123 “+ | 512 0 
1,675,892 | Stk. | Feb. 22 | 43 | Newe’tle&G'tesh’dCon.| 107—I09 | +2 | 4 4 10 
406,025 | Stk. | Dec. 29 | 34 | Do. 34 p.c. Deb,| 98-100} -- | 3 10 0 
15,000 10 | Mch. g | 10 North Middlesex 10 p.c.| 19—20 a 
52,940 L) | a 7 O. 7 p.c. | 122—133 $36 
300,000 | Stk. | Nov. 30] & Oriental, Ltd. . . .| 150-153 12% Z 
600,000 5 | Mch. 28] 7 | Ottoman, Ltd. s ol we OES 2 OS 
398,490 5 | Apl 28| 6 | PrimitivaOrd. . . .| 7-73 4 0 0 
796,980 5 | Jan. 25] 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. .| 54—58 413 0 
488,900 | 100| Dec. 1| 4 | Dow 4p.c. Deb, .| 98—100 4 0 0 
851,070 10| Oct. 13] 7 | River PlateOrd.. . .| 13-133 $3 ¢ 
300,000 | Stk. | Dec. 29] 4 | Do. 4p.c. Deb, .| 98—100 4 90 90 
250,000 10 | Mch. 28| 8 | San Paulo, Ltd... . .| 14-143" ; 2 
70,000 | 50/ Jan. 2| 5 | Do. | 5p.c. Deb, «| 50-52 416 2 
135,000 Stk. Sept 14 IO Sheffield A . e ' © 248—250 ° 4 0.0 
209,984 ” or 10 Do. B ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 248—250 4 90 O 
523,498 ” ” 10 Do. C . a . 248—250 4 9 0 
126,106 | Stk. | Mch. 9 | 54 | Shrewsbury Ord. 5 p.c, | 108-115 413 3 
70,000 10 | Sept. 28 | 10 South African. . . .| Y6—-17 | -- | 517 8 
6,250,000 | Stk. | Feb. 22 | 54 | South Met., 4 p.c. Ord, | 127-129 | —-I1|4 5 3 
1,895,445 » | jan. i 3 Oo 3 p.c.Deb,| 88-90 |-- |3 6 8 
575,000 | Stk. | Mch. g 54 | S'th Suburb’n Ord. 5p.c. | 120—123 49 5 
60,000 |__,, » 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref... .| 125-130 3 10 11 
112,533 - Jan. 11 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb, Stk, | 132—137 313 Oo 
502,310 | Stk. | Nov. 15 | 5 Southampton Ord. . .| 109-112 | -- | 4 9 3 
120,000 | Stk. | Mch. 9 | 64 | Tottenham) AS5p.c. .| 124—127/.- | 418 5 
363,020 - Am 4? and B 34 p.c. .| 99-102 | -. 443.8 
137,500 | ,, Dec. 14] 4 Edmonton ) 4 p.c. Deb, | 105—107 | -- | 3 14 9 
182,380 10 | Dec. 29} 8 | Tuscan,Ltd.. . . .| 104-107 | +3 | 7 8 Io 
149,900 10; jan. 2 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red.| 99—10: | .-. 419 O 

30,000 | Stk. | Feb. 22 | 72 | Wands-)A5p.ca . . — ee — 
255,036 | ,, +s 62 worth | B34p.c. . «| 133-136] -. | 4 11 11 
75,000 | ,, 542 | and [(C34p.c. . .| 110—113 416 © 
69,416 | _,, Dec. 29} 3 Putney ) 3 p.c. Deb, Stk.| 82—85 3 10 7 
745,872 | ,, Mch. g| 54 | West Ham 5 p.c. Ord, .| 107—109| .. | 414 0 
185,000 | ,, - 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. . .| 122—125| +1|4 0 O 
193,300 ” Dec. 29 4 Do, 4 p-C. Deb. Stk. 106—I109 ee 3 13 5 
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Mr. H.E. Duke, K.C., and Mr. T. Bulteel (Chairman of the Water Com- 
pany) on behalf of the Company, and by Mr. F. Lowe, the Counsel for 
the Corporation, and Messrs. E. Blackall (Chairman), W. Hornbrook, 
and M. Fredman, members of the Water Committee, consisted of 
seven Clauses as follows :— 


1. The Umpire shall award that £244,000 as the purchase price of 
the undertaking. 

2. The transfer shall take place on June 30, 1906; and the Corpora- 
tion shall on that date pay tothe Company the amount of the award— 
such payment to be received in satisfaction of the purchase price, and 
compensation, and all costs, whether of arbitration or litigation be- 
tween the parties, except the Umpire's fee for the present series of 
sittings, which is to be borne in equal shares by the parties. 

3. The Company’s balances of income in hand at June 30, 1906, to 
be retained by the Company. 

4. The unpaid water-rents at that date to be received by the Cor- 
poration for the Company; and other unpaid income at that date to 
belong to the Company. 

5. The unexpended balances of capital of the Company to be trans- 
ferred by the Company to the Corporation. 

6. The sum of £3090 received by the Company from the Corpora- 
tion of Plymouth, for the Pennycross purchase, to be retained by the 
Company. 

7. The Company and the Corporation to bear in equal shares the 
cost of the shorthand notes and printing. 


In sending to the stockholders notice of the meeting, the Secretary 
to the Company (Mr. Foster J. Bone) also transmitted a statement of 
the reasons which had induced the Directors to put an end to the 
litigation, and enter into the agreement. In this, it was pointed out 
that the sum in dispute between the Company and the Corporation 
was £58,203; and its award would depend upon the decision of the 
Courts of Law as to the rights of the Admiralty in regard to the user 
of water. The basis upon which the agreement was made was to 
secure to the Company, in addition to the Arbitrators’ provisional 
award of £209,920, the sum of £29,101 10s. (which was one-half the 
amount in dispute) together with £5000 on account of the costs already 
incurred by the Company, and also the balances and revenue in hand 
and the sum of £3090 referred to in the agreement. The Directors 
felt that the terms should be accepted, rather than run the risk of 
losing all the amounts in dispute, and incur further costs, the whole 
or a portion of which might fall upon the Company. 


A meeting is to be held at some future date to consider a scheme 
for the distribution of the purchase money. 


—_— — 
or 





The late Mr. William Moxon, Chairman of the Northampton Gas 
Company, left estate of the gross value of £48,042 ; the net personalty 
amounting to £41,440. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 





Saturday. 


I should naturally begin this week’s ‘‘ Notes” by referring to the 
dinner of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners on Wednesday 
evening. It was a very brilliant affair in itself; but it was made all 
the more so by the presence of the gentlemen from Glasgow. The 
good feeling which has sprung up between the administrators of the 
gas undertakings in both cities is very pleasant to behold ; and the senti- 
ment of ex-Bailie Calderwood, that it may be long before it is cut 
asunder, will be universally echced. 

There was an incident in the proceedings which I refer to with some 
hesitation—that is, the remarks of Mr. Herring in replying to the toast 
of ‘‘ The Officials.” The ‘‘ Edinburgh Evening Dispatch ” bas during 
its whole career, extending to about eighteen years, been notorious for 
its animosities—sometimes regarded as scurrilities. The gas supply of 
Edinburgh has been the principal object of attack ; but it has not been 
confined to this, for a few months ago an article headed ‘‘ Some 
Strange Disclosures” was published regarding the Musselburgh Gas 
Company, a full list of whose shareholders was given. What purpose 
was supposed to be served by this unwonted proceeding it passes the 
wit of those who have got beyond the dense stage to conceive. Equally 
unmeaning was the attack which has been made upon the Edinburgh 
and Leith gas administration. Mr. Herring spoke with some feeling. 
It is not to be wondered at that he did so, because everyone who knows 
what he has done since he came to Scotland is convinced that he 
deserves support, and not the reverse; for his endeavour has always 
been in the direction of perfecting the gas supply. 

That which brought the matter under notice on the evening of Wed- 
nesday was the publication, on the afternoon of that day—as if the 
time had been selected—of a report of a meeting of a Sub-Committee, 
held on Monday, at which the question of the emoluments of the offi- 
cials of the Commission was considered. The Clerk had prepared a 
memorandum upon the subject. The terms of this document, or 
rather the amount of information it conveyed, did not satisfy some of 
the Sub-Committee, with the result that Mr. Herring and Mr. Jack, 
the Clerk, have been asked to answer a series of questions, some of 
them highly impertinent, with regard to the moneys received by them 
outwith their salaries. Even the items which made up the charges of 
the deputations to London in connection with the regulations for the 
use of locomotives on sidings are called for—in fact, the officials are 
being treated, not as gentlemen, but as serfs, who are to have no mind 
oftheir own, nor any independence. The Commissioners, asa whole, are 
sound business people, and deprecate the goings-on of a very small 
section of their body, who have several times shown a disposition to act 
in sympathy with thenewspaper. What was published on Wednesday 
was only the doings of a Sub-Committee— perhaps only of a section of 
the Sub-Committee—with local colour added. When the matter comes 
before the Commission, it may bear an entirely different aspect. 
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Carliton Works, 
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The ceremony on Thursday of the inauguration of the reconstructed 
gas-works at Gourock was a happy one for all concerned. A lovely 
spring day made everything look its best, both inside and outside the 
works; thereby adding pleasure to a ceremony which could not have 
failed, in any event, to be interesting. Both in their neatness and 
design and their manifest utility the works are another testimony to 
the capabilities of Mr. J. M’Gilchrist, of Dumbarton, in the designing 
of gas-works for towns of moderate size. It is matter of regret that the 
late Manager—Mr. J]. M‘Ewen—did not live to see the completion of 
the new works, the erection of which was begun under his vigime. [A 
description of the works will be found on p. 24.] 

It is announced that the lighting scheme for the town of Kelty. in 
Fifeshire, has been completed; the streets being now all lighted by 
gas. The new gas-works, the cost of which has been about £7000, 
have been designed and erected by Mr. R. S. Carlow, of Perth. 

A report by Lord Provost Cuthbert and Mr. W. B M‘Lusky, the 
Engineer and Manager of the Perth Corporation Gas- Works, upon the 
application made by the Gas Workers and General Labourers’ Union, 
on behalf of the employees in the gas-works, for higher pay and longer 
holidays, has been printed and circulated among the members of the 
Gas Committee. In the report, it is stated that the request of the 
Union is for a rate of 63d. per hour for coal-breaking attendants and 
coke wheelers, and 74d. per hour for stokers, which, if granted, would 
increase the wages of the second stokers by 8d., and of the coal and 
coke men by rod. per week. The conditions of labour in Perth are 
better than those prevailing in Glasgow and Edinburgh. The Union 


had petitioned for an hourly rate of wages; and it was believed they 


expected pay for 56 hours per week. The following rate of wages 
for a 56-hour week is recommended : Head stokers, 8d. per hour— 
37s. 4d. per week ; first and second chargers, 74d. per hour—35s. per 
week ; first and second drawers, 7d. per hour—32s. 8d. per week ; and 
coal and coke men and producer attendants, 64d. per hour—3os. 4d. 
per week. It is also recommended that seven days’ holidays, with pay, 
-be given yearly, and that, in addition, men working on New Year’s 
Day receive double pay. Should it be resolved to continue the present 
scale of sick pay, it is suggested that it should only come into operation 
when the employees have been off duty for ten days. It is added that 
returns from various gas-works show that the employees in Perth 
receive higher wages and have more holidays than those in any other 
gas-works in Scotland, and that only in Perth is there an established 
system of sick pay. 

The formation of a railway siding into the Hamilton Corporation 
Gas-Works formed the subject of discussion at a special meeting of the 
Town Council, called by requisition of eight members of the Council, 
on Monday last. The requisitionists proposed for consideration, first, 
that a resolution to proceed, arrived at on March 13, be rescinded ; 
and, second, that a plebiscite of the ratepayers of the Second Ward, 
in which the siding will be situated, be taken—the Council to abide 
by the result of the vote. Provost Keith ruled the first proposal to be 
incompetent, the rescinding of a resolution requiring notice to be given, 





which had not been done. The situation was accepted, and a long 
discussion took place upon the second proposal. The arguments on 
both sides were chiefly directed to the question of amenity, znd the 
danger which the working of the siding would entail upon the com- 
munity, particularly upon children passing to and from school. A 
number of the speakers objected to a question of so much importance 
being decided by the ratepayersof one ward. It was ultimately agreed, 
by a large majority, that a plebiscite of the ratepayers of the whole 
burgh be taken. 

At Lockerbie, on Thursday night, the Town Council considered 
a further report by Mr. J. M‘Gilchrist, of Dumbarton, upon the con- 
dition of the gas-works. Judge Henderson, the Convener of the Gas 
Committee, proposed that they proceed with the alterations according 
to the scheme prepared by their Manager—Mr. R. W. Cowie—and 
modified by Mr. M‘Gilchrist, and that the work be carried out by Mr. 
Cowie, with the assistance of a draughtsman. Mr. Scott moved that 
consideration of the matter be delayed fora month. After discussion, 
it was agreed that there was no alternative but to proceed with the 
work; the details being remitted to a Committee to consider and report 
upon to the Council. 

Mr. A. Yuill, the Gas Engineer and Manager to the Corporation of 
Dundee, delivered a lecture upon ‘‘ Gas: Its Manufacture, and the 
Various Purposes to which it Can be Applied,” under the auspices of 
the Lochee Citizens’ Association, in the Weavers’ Hall, Lochee, on 
Tuesday evening. There was a crowded audience, who frequently ap- 
plauded the lecturer. The processes of manufacture, purification, and 
testing were described ; and then the lecturer mentioned the various 
purposes to which gas could be applied. The lecture was illustrated 
by some interesting experiments, diagrams, and limelight views. 

The Doune Gas Company last year earned a profit of £134. They 
have paid a dividend of 5 per cent., with a bonus of 24 per cent., have 
written {64 off capital and stock accounts, and carried forward £30. 


-— 


West’s Stoking Machinery at Beckton. 


The Directors of the Gaslight and Coke Company have decided 
to extend West’s system of compressed-air stoking machinery into the 
No. 2 retort-house, which is being re-modelled at the present time on 
similar lines to the No. 3 house, an illustration of which appeared in 
our last issue. They have, therefore, placed a contract with West's 
Gas Improvement Company, Limited, for a complete installation of 
machinery, comprising four sets of coal breakers, elevators, and con- 
veyors, eight storage hoppers, two charging-machines, two combined 
discharging and drawing machines, automatic hose gear, air-com- 
pressor, &c. Each line of coal-handling machinery 1s to be driven 
by a separate gas-engine ; and the latter is to be placed outside the 
coal-stores, and connected to the coal breaker and elevator by shafting 
and gearing. When this house is completed, the Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
12 retort-houses at these works will be operated entirely by West’s 
machinery. 
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Advertisement of the RICHMOND GAS STOVE & METER CO., LTD. 


London Offices and Show-Rooms: 132, Queen Victoria’ Street, E.C. 


General Offices and Works: Warrington, &c. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Week ending March 31. 


During the past week, the London market for tar products has been 
quiet. Inquiries for large quantities of pitch continue to be received; 
but makers are firm in their views, and have declined an offer of 29s. 
net at works. Toluol, 90 per cent., has been done at 1s. 1d. net, and 
is very scarce. Benzol and carbolic acid are unaltered. Pending the 
decision as to nitrate, sulpbate of ammonia remains inactive; the quo- 
tation on Beckton terms being £12 tos. firm for prompt. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, LIVERPOOL, March 31. 


Throughout the week the market has been quiet but fairly steady, 
the quotations at the close being £12 5s. per ton. f.o b. Hull, £12 6s 3d. 
to {12 7s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £12 ros. per ton f.o.b. 
Leith. New business has been extremely scarce, but requirements to 
cover March contracts have been about sufficient to absorb current pro- 
duction and to prevent adecline in prices. In the forward position, ihe 
attitude of makers and buyers is unchanged. While makers are hold- 
ing for a premium, buyers will oniy purchase in quantity at a discount 
on prompt prices. Consequently, large inquiries for the East which 
have been on the market for several weeks have so far not resulted in 
business. Severe weather bas rather checked home consumption as 
well as that on the Continent. 

Nitrate of Soda. 

This article is firm in all positions, and spot prices are maintained 
at 11s. 3d. and 11s. 6d. per cwt. for ordinary and refined qualities 
respectively. 





Tar Products Lonpon, March 31. 


Business still remains in a depressed state. Pitch is quiet, and 
very few sales have taken place during the past week. Business is 
reported on the west coast at 25s. for a small quantity; while 27s. has 
again been accepted on the east coast. So far as London is concerned, 
no transactions are reported, though it is probable that some of the 
makers would entertain an offer at 28s. A little business has been 
doing in South Wales, but for forward delivery, and at low prices ; and 
the slight demand which existed for prompt a little while back has 
apparently ceased for the time being. The stoppage of the strike in 
the North of France does not appear to have improved the outlcok. 
Anthracene is still inactive, as makers refuse to accept anything like 
the prices offered. Toluol continues in fair demand at from ts. odd. 
to 1s. 1d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha remains steady at about Is. 
to 1s. 14d. according to quality, while small quantities of very fine 
95 per cent. are reported to have been done at even better than the 
latter price. Carbolic acid is firm, and business is reported at 1s. 94d. 
to 1s. 10d. for 60’s, according to port, while there is still a demand for 





75's; but makers are not willing to accept the prices offered. Crystals 
remain unchanged. In creosote, the London market is firm, some 
makers being practically sold out ; but one or two parcels of country 
oil have been offered for delivery in London at reasonable prices. In 
the North, the market remains unchanged, and there is no business of 
importance to record. There has been rather more demand for 99 per 
cent. benzol, though at low prices. Business is reported in London 
for March-June at 94d.; while refiners in the North of England are 
reported to have accepted even lower prices. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 17s. to 21s. Pitch, 
London, 28s.; east coast, 26s. 6d. to 27s.; west coast, 24s. 6d. to 253. 
Benzol, 90 per cent., a$d.; 50-90 per cent., 1o}d. to ro4d. Toluol, 
Is. ofd. to 1s. 1d. Crude naphtha, 4}d.; solvent naphtha, 1s. to 
1s. 14d.; heavy naphtha, 11d. to 1s. ‘Creosote, London, 13d. ; 
North, 13d. to 1;4d. Heavy oils, 23d. Carbolic acid, 60 percent., 
Is. 94d. to 1s. 10d. Refined naphthalene, £4 tos. to £8; salts, 20s. 
to 21s. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 14d. to r3d.; ‘‘ B’’ quality, un- 
saleable. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The market remains in about the same position, and there do not 
appear to be any quantities of importance offering ; while buyers seem 
disposed to await the result of the Nitrate Conference. Beckton still 
ask £12 12s. 6d.; but second-hand parcels have changed hands at 
£12 10s. In Hull, the market is quiet ; but there is practically nothing 
offering, and the price remains about {12 5s. The market in Leith 
appears firm, and it is reported that a small quantity has actually been 
sold at £12 tos. ; but the bulk of the makers are out of the market for 
prompt. Salesare reported in Liverpool at from {12 5s. to {12 7s. 6d., 
according to quality; but no business of importance appears to have 
been done. 


_ 
—— 





The Bryan Donkin Company, Limited.—Supplementing the notice 
of the reconstruction of this Chesterfield firm that appeared in the 
‘* JOURNAL ’’ last week, we are asked to point out that the new Com- 
pany’s principal work will continue to be, as hitherto, the manufacture 
of gas-exhausting plant, gas-valves, and other gas machinery. Mr. 
H. J. Donkin will act as London Director, and Messrs. George Clark 
and Alfred George Webb as Local Directors at Chesterfield, under 
powers committed to them respectively by the Board of Directors. The 
Chairman of the new Company is Mr. G. H. Shipley. 


Water-Rates at Radcliffe.—The Radcliffe and District Property 
Owners’ Association are dissatisfied with their water charges. The 
Radcliffe rates being wholly compounded causes property-owners to 

ay 2d. per house per quarter more than those at Bury, Ramsbottom, 
and Whitefield, where the rates are only partially compounded, The 
discontinuance of discounts formerly allowed by the Bury and District 
Joint Water Board has led to deferred payments followed by threats 
io ‘‘cut off the water,” if not paid. The Board’s loss for the year 
ended March 3i, 1905, is estimated at from {11,000 to £12,000. 








CARBURETTED WATER-GAS APPARATUS 


Merrifield—Westcott—Pearson Patents. 





The Economical Gas Apparatus Construction Co., Lad. 


London Offices: 19, ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ‘*‘ CARBURETED, LONDON.” 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS 


American Offices: TORONTO. 


—asow™. 


ST Lin Ose 
W. H. PEARSON, Chairman, 
W. H. PEARSON, Junr., Deputy-Chairman. 
J. T. WESTCOTT, Manager. 
L. L. MERRIFIELD, M.Inst.M.E., Engineer. 


ENGINEERS. 





The above Company have erected since 1893, or are now erecting, 


their Universal Type of Carburetted 


Water-Gas Plant at the following Gas-Works:— 


Cub. Ft. Daily. Cub. Ft. Daily. Cub. Ft. Daily. 

Blackburn , 1,250,000 Buffalo, N.Y. 2,000,000 Newcastle-on-Tyne 1,800,000 
Windsor St. Works, Bir- Winnipeg, Man. . 500,000 Leeds 1,800,000 
mingham .. ; - 2,000,000 Colchester (Second Contract). 300,000 Malton. ’ 150,000 
Saltley Works, Birmingham 2,000,000 York 750,000 Smethwick . 500,000 
Colchester 300,000 Rochester 500,000 Gravesend 300,000 
Birkenhead . , 2,250,000 Kingston, Ont. 300,000 Pernambuco, Brazil 125,000 
Swindon (NewSwindonGasCo.) 120,000 Crystal Palace District 2,000,000 Duluth, (Second Contract) 300,000 
Saltley, Birmingham (Second Duluth, Minn. 300,000 Leicester (Second Contract) . 1,000,000 
Contract) . 2,000,000 Caterham 150,000 Newport (Second Conttract) . 250,000 
Windsor St., Birmingham Leicester. : 2,000,000 Brockville . ‘ 250,000 
(Second Contract) 2,000,000 Enschede, Hollan 150,000 Toronto (Third Contract) 750,000 
Halifax. 1,000,000 Buenos Ayres (River PlateCo.) ‘700,000 Montreal, Ont, (Second Con.) 1,800,000 
Toronto 250,000 Burnley 1,500,000 Toronto (Fourth Contract) 1,000,000 
Ottawa. ; : 250,000 Kingston-on-Thames. 1,750,000 Hamilton, Ont. . P 400,000 
Lindsay (Remodelled) 125,000 Accrington . 500,000 Rochester (Third Contract) 1,600,000 
Montreal . ‘ , . 500,000 Tonbridge 300,000 Leeds (Second Contract) 900,000 
Toronto (2nd Cont., Remodelled) 2,000,000 Stretford 500,000 BuenosAyres(PrimitivaCo.) 1,200,000 
Belleville. , ; 250,000 Oldbury 300,000 Buenos Ayres (New Co.) 1,200,000 
Ottawa (Second Contract) 250,000 Todmorden. 500,000 Christchurch, N.Z._ . 300,000 
Brantford (Remodelled) 200,000 Saltley, Birmingham (Third Rochdale. , . 1,600,000 
St. Catherines (Remodelled). 250,000 Contract) . 2,000,000 St. John’s, Newfoundland . 250,000 
Kingston, Pa. ; . 125,000 York (Second Contract) . 750,000 Brantford (Second Contract) . 400,000 
Peterborough, Ont. 250,000 Rochester (Second Contract) . 500,000 Smethwick (Second Contract) 500,000 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. , 750,000 Newport (Mon.) . 250,000 Pontypridd . . . - _ 250,000 
St. Catherines (Second Cont.) 250,000 Tokio, Japan 1,000,000 Montreal (Third Contract) 1,800,000 


And, in addition, GOAL GAS PLANTS at NELSON, B.C., CHATHAM, BERLIN, NAPANEE, 
OWEN SOUND, CALGARY, and WINNIPEG. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Lancashire Coal Trade. 


Trade continues steady in all sections. While the demand 
for house varieties is still in the ascendant, prices show no variation. 
With slack and engine fuel generally prices havea hardening tendency ; 
and the feeling is general that a rise in slack will soon be declared. 
As the summer advances, slack will be a decreasing commodity at the 
pits. Coal for shipping has been rather better of late. Besides car- 
goes for the Isle of Man and Ireland, a vessel laden with coal has been 
dispatched from the Ship Canal for the Continent. The strike of 
colliers in France is gradually extending inquiries to other coalfields, 
including South Wales, South Yorkshire, and Newcastle districts. 
Indirectly, Lancashire is beginning to feel its effects, though only ina 
slight degree. A new coal seam, 5 to 6 feet in thickness, has been 
struck near the Old Quay House in the Wirral Peninsula. The long- 
continued strike at the Pemberton pits, at which over 2000 men have 
been affected, has been settled. The Coal Conciliation Board met in 
London on Thursday. The result of the meeting is that no further 
steps in reference to an advance in wages will be taken until more 
information has been secured which will show that an advance is 
justifiable. The South Yorkshire Associated Coalowners have not yet 
come to terms with most of the great railway companies for their 
annual contracts. The Midland and some other companies declined 
to give an advance of 3d. per ton asked for at the beginning of the 
year; but the coalowners have remained firm. The North-Eastern 
Railway Company are paying 8s. 6d. per ton for supplies over the 
year. This was the price asked for from the Great Northern and 
the Great Central Companies, who offered 8s. 3d.; but it was not 
accepted. The Midland and Lancashire Railway Companies are pur- 
chasing coal from firms outside the area of the Associated Collieries, 
and it is believed are paying a slight advance on last year’s rates. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


The falling off in the demand for coal for France to normal needs 
has had some effect on the market; and as the stormy weather had 
caused some delay in the arrival of steamers, the prices fell off. This 
was most apparent in the steam coal trade, in which the previous 
advance had been more marked. Best Northumbrian steams were 
quoted at about 11s. per ton f.o.b., second-class steams at ros., and 
steam smalls are firm at from 6s. to 7s. Work is fairly full at the col- 
lieries; but prices vary from day to day, according to the rumours of 
trouble in collieries in other countries, which might greatly affect the 
prices here. In the gas coal trade, there is a good inquiry generally ; 
and for occasional cargoes, the prices vary from about gs. to ros. 3d. 
per ton f.o.b., according to the quality of the coal, and the time of the 
delivery. More of the large home contracts have been entered on. 
Good Durham gas coals have been sold at prices above those of the 
contracts that they succeed by some od. per ton ; while for one or two 
of the very best kinds, it appears that 1s. advance has been agreed 





upon. Other contracts, including the largest, are now in close negotia- 
tion ; but itseems probable that they will be decided much on the lines 
that have been above hinted at. Coke is rather quiet; but the 
lessened output steadies prices of both furnace coke andgascoke. Good 
gas coke has been quoted at tos. 6d. f.o.b. in the Tyne; but higher 
figures are also named. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Trade is improving, in the sense that there is more volume of it, 
and inquiries are keeping up. Prices are not yet quotably higher, but 
there is an expectation that they soon will be. One or two contracts 
for gas-works have been fixed ; the owners of which, being early, have 
been fortunate enough to get their supplies for next year at last year’s 
prices. As a consequence of this, and of other owners of gas-works 
being in the market, the demand for all gas-making coal is keener than 
for some time. The prices given are: Main 7s. 9d. to 8s. per ton 
f.o.b. Glasgow, ell 8s. od. to 1os., and splint gs. 3d. to gs. 6d. The 
shipments for the week amounted to 278,565 tons—an increase of 58,035 
tons upon the preceding week, and of 84,548 tons upon the same week 
of last year. For the year to date, the total shipments have been 
2,693,763 tons—an increase of 187,710 tons upon the corresponding 
period of 1905. 


_ — 
=— 





Reduction in Price at Prescot.—At the annual meeting of the 
Prescot Gas Company, the Chairman (Mr. Henry Cross) said that 
there had been an increase in the quantity of gas sold by nearly 
2% per cent. During the past year, a new gasholder and tank had 
been erected at a cost of £3000, and alterations had been made in the 
carbonizing apparatus. A water-gas plant to make 150,000 cubic feet 
per day had also been installed, and was working successfully. There 
had been an increase in the number of consumers ; and the total now 
was 1829. A reduction of 1d. per tooo cubic feet in the price of gas 
had been announced to take place from the tst inst.; and a small 
sized cooker would in future be fixed free with all ‘‘ slot’’ meters. The 
net profit for the year was £1456; and the full statutory dividends 
were declared. 


Cheaper Gas at Cromer.—The report adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Cromer Gas Company stated that the increase in the sale 
of gas which was apparent in the last quarter of 1904 continued through 
1905; the receipts for that year having exceeded those of 1904 by 
upwards of 3 percent. The Directors decided to reduce the price of 
gas to 4s. per 1000 cubic feet on and after Jan. 1 last, from which date 
the special discount was discontinued. The Board recommended a 
dividend at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum, less income-tax. 
Reference was made to the resignation of the Manager, Mr. J. K. 
Frost, and the appointment in his place of the Works Manager, Mr. 
W.H. Archer. A vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman and 
Directors, on the proposition of Mr. Church, seconded by the Consulting 
Engineer to the Company (Mr. Percy Griffith). 
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Sale of Shares.—The Portsmouth Water Company’s shares con- 
tinue to maintain their value; 20 shares of £5 each in the 1898 issue, 
with interest of 5 per cent. per annum, having been sold last week 
at {6 2s. 6d. per share. Fifteen f10 shares (£5 10s. paid) in the 
Portsmouth Water-Fittings Company realized £14 each. 


Sulphate of Ammonia in Germany.—The annual report of the 
German Sales Association shows a large increase in deliveries last year, 
notwithstanding the four weeks’ stoppage of production through the coal 
strike in February. The total reached 102,488 tons of sulphate, against 
82,702 tons in 1904; 7703 tons of concentrated liquor, against 5896 
tons; and 21,950 tons of weak liquor, against 18,993 tons. Exports 
amounted to 25,co0 tons, and imports to 48,005 tons (practically all 
from the United Kingdom), compared with 35,165 tons in 1905. 


The Rateable Value of London.—A return has been prepared by 
the London County Council from the valuation lists, showing the total 
valuation of the Administrative County of London, which, subject to 
appeals, will come into force on the 6th inst. The totals of the lists 
are as follows: Gross value, {52,928,707 ; rateable value, £43,486, 436; 
assessable value—that is, the rateable value reduced by one-half of the 
rateable value of agricultural land, £43,477,771. The increases in 
valuation over the figures in force on April 6, 1905, shown by the return 
are: Gross value, £2,490,054, or 4'94 per cent.; rateable value, 
£1,829,370, Or 4°39 per cent. ; and assessable value, £1,830,461, or 4°40 
per cent. The total increase is less by £322,996 than that at the last 
quinquennial valuation, at which, however, it was abormally large. 


Water Supply of Liss.—The authorities and the inhabitants of the 
parish of Liss, near Petersfield, Hants, are at variance on the public 
supply of water. The Rural District Council on Thursday adopted a 
high-pressure scheme; but the same evening a parish meeting scouted 
the idea of any fresh supply at all being required, and said that if any 
alteration should be carried out a low-pressure scheme would be 
sufficient. The latter was supported by Mr. W. Radford, of Notting- 
ham, whose estimate for a supply by gravitation was only £2750. This 
would provide all that was likely to be required for several years. The 
voting for the low-pressure supply was 91 to 1; and the Local Govern- 
ment Board are to be petitioned to hold an inquiry on the point as to 
whether or not the parish requires any different supply to that now in 
existence. 


An Advantage to Birmingham from the Welsh Water.—At the 
annual meeting of Southall Bros. and Barclay, the Chairman (Mr. T. 
Barclay), speaking of the Elan water supply, remarked that when the 
scheme for getting Welsh water to Birmingham was brought under 
the notice of the burgesses, it was stated, among other things, that, 
owing to the softness of the moorland water, there would be a saving in 
soap to the consumers approximating in value to £35,000 per annum. 
This was looked upon by many as an incrediblestory. It would there- 
fore be interesting, not only to the shareholders of the Company, but 
to the public generally, in verification of this statement, to learn that 
at the Saltley mills of the Company, where a considerable quantity cf 
water was required in some of the processes of manufacture, through 
the substitution of the soft Elan water for the old town supply, there 
had been an actual saving in soap, during the past year, of 4 tons, 
which in money value, calculated at £25 per ton, amounted to £100. 
This was, of course, a clear saving, and well illustrated the advantage 
of an unlimited supply of soft water for developing the industries of the 
town and district. 


Yorktown and Blackwater Gas Company.—The annual general 
meeting of this Company was held on Thursday—Mr. A. H. Claypole, 
J.P., in the chair. The Directors reported that, after paying all 
charges and placing £160 to the renewal fund, there was a balance of 
£2335, with which they recommended the payment of dividends at the 
rates of 10 and 7 percent. In moving the adoption of the report, the 
Chairman said the Company had had an uneventful but satisfactory 
year. The make of gas had been 7 per cent. in excess of 1904; and 
the balance carried to the profit and loss account was £2335, com- 
pared with £1559. Mr. Kitt congratulated the Directors on the report, 
which he said reflected great credit on the management. The report 
was adopted. A hearty vote of thanks having been accorded to the 
officials, it was acknowledged by the Secretary (Mr. S. Rowe) and also 
by the Manager (Mr. J. Meiklejohn). The latter remarked that last 
year there was a wild rumour about the electric light, which always 
caused some of the shareholders uneasiness ; but if they looked at the 
papers they would see that electric light was going down, and that in 
London gas was being substituted for it for street lighting. This sort 
of thing was going on all round them. Tradesmen who had electric 
light found that it was very expensive. 


Gas Explosion at Exeter.—For some time reports have been 
made to the Exeter City Council and to the Gas Company that gas 
was apparently escaping from the mains laid underneath the new stee! 
girder bridge which spans the River Exe, and was constructed at a 
cost of several thousand pounds, from designs by Sir John Wolfe 
Barry; but the leakage, if leakage there were, could not be traced. 
Shortly before midnight on Saturday, a man crossing the bridge threw 
away a lighted match. It had scarcely reached the ground before 
there was a loud explosion, which ripped up the pavement for twenty 
yards, and was followed by a flare of gas which illuminated the river 
and precincts for some distance. No one wasinjured by theexplosion. 
The whole supply of gas for lighting the city has to be taken from the 
works under this bridge, which also carries electric cables, electric 
wires, telephone wires, and water-mains; and the vibration of the 
bridge with the constant traffic over it (including a ten minutes’ ser- 
vice of tramways), is believed to have injuriously affected the gas- 
mains and caused the leakage. The Gas Company are conducting a 
thorough investigation into the explosion, and will seek the best ex- 
pert advice in order to avoid a repetition of Saturday night’s occur- 
rence. At the time the bridge was built a good deal of criticism arose 
as to its ability to properly support the mains and wires proposed to 
be stretched across the river at that point. The City Surveyor, how- 
ever, expressed his entire confidence in the carrying capacity of the 
bridge and the method of laying to be adopted. 
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Reduction in Price at Rochester.—As the result of a conference 
between the Directors of the Rochester, Chatham, and Strood Gas 
Company and the respective Corporations, the Board agreed to reduce 
the price of gas from 3s. to 2s. 94. per 1000 cubic feet, and to make 
other concessions. The Corporations, on their part, consented to 
withdraw their opposition to the Company's Bill. 

Kensington Public Lighting.—The Kensington and Knightsbridge 
Electric Lighting Company recently offered to substitute arc lamps for 
incandescent gas-lamps in the principal thoroughfares of South Ken- 
sington; but the offer has been declined by the Council, notwith- 
standing the Council’s Lighting Engineer estimated that the change 
would mean a saving of f100 annually, and the illuminating power 
would equal 54,000 candles, against the present 14,000-candle power. 


Electric Light Failures.—Last Sunday week, during the service at 
St. Martin’s Church, Worcester, the electric light failed ; and except 
for two candles on the altar, the church was in darkness. Neverthe- 
less, the incident was not allowed to interfere with the service. The 
following day, much alarm was caused among users of electricity at 
Whitley Bay. Suddenly the consumers observed there was an extra 
strong pressure; and a few seconds later many of the lamps were 
shattered. Afterwards places of business were plunged in darkness, 
Causing considerable inconvenience. 

Water Power for Generating Electricity in Sweden.—The Swedish 
Government have, according to Reuter’s Agency, introduced a Bill in 
Parliament authorizing a grant for the purchase of waterfalls belonging 
to private persons, with a view to utilizing them for supplying power 
for the State electric railways. It is further proposed to empower the 
Government to expend a sum not exceeding £277,000 to purchase such 
waterfalls as may be considered necessary for working the State Rail- 
ways in the immediate future, and the purchase of which cannot be 
delayed without detriment to the State. 


Reduction in Price at Brentwood.—Mr. S. Ray, the Chairman of 
the Brentwood Gas Company, at the recent annual meeting, compli- 
mented the shareholders on the prosperity of the undertaking, and 
upon the fact that they were paying 9 per cent. dividend, which was 
I per cent. more than they had been able to pay for the past five years ; 
while about {200 more than in 1904 had been carried forward. He 
said the Directors had decided to reduce the price of gas from 3s. 9d. 
to 3s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet. He hoped this would result in a great 
increase in the consumption for cooking purposes. 

Malvern Water Supply.—Lady Grey, the wife of Sir Henry Foley 
Grey, the Chairman of the Malvern Urban District Council, last Thurs- 
day inaugurated the additional water supply which has been obtained 
for the town. The boreholes and pumping-station are situated about 
nine miles from Malvern, and the water (obtained from the red sand- 
stone, and of exceptional purity) is conveyed in pipes to the British 
Camp, where it passes intothe reservoirs. The total cost of the scheme 
was £20,000; and it has been carried out within seven months of the 
time of the Royal Assent being given to the Act of Parliament autho- 
rizing the works. Theceremony at the British Camp was preceded by 
a public luncheon at the Imperial Hotel. 

Serious Gas Explosions.—Taking a light in order to search for a 
gas leak met with the customary success when essayed by Mr. Everett, 
of Middlesbrough. The front door of the house was blown to the other 
side of the street, most of the windows were shattered, and the curtains 
were ignited. The fire caused a good deal of damage to the furniture ; 
but the flames were extinguished before the arrival of the fire-brigade. 
Mr. Everett was found to be suffering from burns on the head, neck, 
and both arms; and he was conveyed to the North Riding Infirmary. 
Mrs. Everett, who accompanied her husband in his search for the leak- 
age, was slightly burnt. A like fate overtook the Rev. D. J. Williams, 
Pastor of the Memorial Congregational Church, Portmadoc, who, per- 
ceiving a strong smell of gas, lit a match, with the object of testing the 
burners. The consequent explosion terribly burnt Mr. Williams on 
the face and hands; while the door was blown away from the wood- 
work, and the windows smashed. Mrs. Williams, who was behind her 
husband, was also burnt on the face and hand. 


Exmouth Gas Company.—The report submitted to the annual 
meeting of the Exmouth Gas Company on Tuesday last stated that the 
mains had been extended in several parts of the town during the past 
year. There had been a good average increase of consumers, both 
ordinary and automatic; and the make of gas had increased by 
1,757,300 Cubic feet, equal to 6°7 per cent. The profit and loss account 
showed a balance available for dividends of £3830. Payment of the 
usual dividends would absorb £850, leaving a balance of £2980 to be 
carried forward to pay the interest on the debenture stock, &c. The 
Chairman (Mr. J. Palmer) said that since he first became a Director, 
twenty years ago, the number of consumers had increased from about 
400 to 2000, with a corresponding growth in the consumption of gas. 
The state of the coal market and the price they were paying made 
it inadvisable at present to reduce the price. The Directors were 
authorized to sell by auction £1000 of additional 4 per cent. debenture 
stock, for the purpose of extending the mains and other works. 


Monte Video Water Company, Limited.—The ordinary general 
meeting of this Company was held last Wednesday, at the London 
Offices, Moorgate Street—Mr. James Anderson (the Chairman) pre- 
siding. In moving the adoption of the report, which was noticed in the 
*‘JourRNAL ’’ for the 2oth ult., the Chairman said the result of the past 
year’s operations must be regarded as very satisfactory. There had 
been an increase in gross revenue of £5786 ; while the working expenses 
showed a slight decrease. Monte Video was constantly extending, and 
the Company were always ready to lay fresh mains in districts wherea 
reasonable return on the outlay was likely to be obtained. They did 
not as yet supply much more than half the number of houses; and 
they were in the position of being able to add largely to the number of 
customers without adding to their distributing system in the city, 
though the pumping machinery and mains would soon have to be 
augmented. Having given particulars in regard to the negotiations for 
the purchase of the undertaking by the Municipality, he said the price 
named was regarded as excessive, and the matter had come to an end. 
The report was adopted unanimously. 
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Dorking Gas Company.—The half-yearly general meeting of this 
Company was held last Tuesday—Mr. H. Young in the chair. In 
their report, the Directors stated that the accounts for the six months 
ending Dec. 31 showed, after providing for the interest on the deben- 
ture stock and mortgage, a balance of £1409 available for distribution. 
They therefore recommended the payment of dividends at the rate of 
6 per cent. on the ‘‘A,” ‘' B,” and ‘‘C” shares, and at the rate of 5 
per cent. on the ‘‘D” shares. This would absorb £1265, and leave a 
balance of £144 to be carried forward. The sale of gas showed a slight 
increase; and the manufacturing operations had been satisfactory. 
In moving the adoption of the report, the Chairman said there had been 
a slight increase in the sale of gas in the half year which had enabled 
them to earn exactly the same amount as in the corresponding six 
months of 1904. Mr. Budgen, seconding the motion, said they could 
have wished for a better result of their labours for the past two half 
years. He thought the whole secret of the matter was that the Com- 
pany was overburdened with capital; and under the circumstances, 
were not equal to earning dividend. The Manager (Mr. S. Carpenter) 
pointed out that the reduction in the price of gas came in with the re- 
duction of profits—eighteen months ago. Mr. Budgen said although 
he could quite understand that, with electricity as a competitor, they 
found it well to reduce the price of gas, evidently the Company was 
not in a position to doit. The motion was carried unanimously. In 
acknowledging a vote of thanks to the Directors and officials, the 
Chairman said he thought they wereall agreed that they had too much 
capital ; but he did not see any means of curtailing it until they came 
to more prosperous times for the revenue. People were a little more 
economical than formerly in the consumption of gas. The Company 
had a very keen competitor, because that competitor supplied the 
whole town at once, In a twelvemonth, electric mains were laid in 
all the streets—a condition of things which they did not find in some 
of the large towns. 





An exhibition of the gas-cooking and heating appliances of 
Messrs. R. & A. Main, Limited, was held in the Gamble Institute at 
Gourock last week. Miss E. M. Dods, of the Dundee School of 
Cookery, was the demonstrator. It was stated at the opening cere- 
mony on Monday that the Corporation were prepared to lay pipes and 
connect the stoves free of charge, and that they had already booked 
a large number of orders. 


The wide scope of the business of Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, 
Pease, and Co., Limited, of Stockton-on-Tees, -is effectively shown 
in the new catalogue of gas-works plant which they are now issuing. 
Since the production of the first and second editions in 1887 and 1892, 
many changes have occurred which have necessitated revision. The 
results of this work are embodied in the book under notice. In its 
236 artistically printed pages, gas plant of every kind, from holders to 
service-pipes, is shown. The contents are arranged in nine sections, 
each preceded by some useful introductory matter ; and there are four 
pages of a general index, so that particulars as to any piece of appa- 
ratus can easily be found. In compiling the catalogue, an endeavour 
has been made to supply information that will be of interest and 
assistance to intending purchasers, and in every way help them to 
specify their exact requirements. It is explained that theillustrations, 
which are numerous, are only intended to give a general idea of the 
range, in class, type, and size, of work manufactured. It only remains 
to say that the book is a highly creditable specimen of typography and 
colour printing. 


In another part of the ‘‘JourNaAL’’ will be found a notice of 
the Mid-Oxfordshire Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited, which has 
been formed for the purpose of amalgamating, and placing under one 
management, various gas undertakings in the county of Oxford which 
have hitherto been carried on separately. The share capital is £50,000, 
divided equally into preference shares (54 per cent.) and ordinary 
shares, all of the nominal value of {10 apiece. Applications are now 
invited for 2000 of each class of shares, as well as for £15,000 of 5 per 
cent. debenture stock (part of an authorized issue of £25,000), redeem- 
able at 74 per cent. premium in five years, or on six months’ notice from 
the Company. The present issue is for the purpose of providing the 
necessary capital to complete the purchase of several gas undertakings, 
and to carry out certain improvements and enlargements, so as to bring 
the works and mains up to date; to introduce the general use of slot 
meters, cookers, and gas-stoves; to improve the public and private 
lighting ; and to defray the expenses of the Company’s application to 
Parliament in the present session. The subscription list will close on 
or before Monday next. 


The fourth ordinary general meeting of the New Inverted Incan- 
descent Gas-Lamp Company, Limited, was held at Winchester House, 
E.C., last Thursday—Mr. Eli Hinton (the Chairman) presiding. In 
the report presented by the Directors, they stated that the net trading 
profit in London, after allowing for depreciation and all trade charges, 
was £8548. During the year, the business carried on at the Company’s 
branch in New York, inclusive of the United States and Canadian 
patents, had been disposed of. After deducting £1617, expenses in- 
curred in connection therewith, there was a sum to the credit of the 
Company on this account of £967, which had been written off the 
patents account. After making adjustments, the balance of profit 
amounted to £7275, which, added to the sum of {£10,575 brought 
forward from the previous year, gave a total available profit of 
£17,850. Out of this, £1032 had also been written off the patents 
account; and from the balance the Directors recommended the pay- 
ment of a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent., free of income-tax, which 
would absorb £3964, and leave £12,854 to be carried forward. The 
amount due to tradecreditors andon sundry accounts on Dec. 31, 1905, 
had all been paid off since that date. The Chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the report, remarked that though a large amount had been 
paid on account of litigation, and the Company had had to face ever- 
increasing Competition, the past year’s working had been attended by 
Satisfactory results, as shown by the accounts. He gave particulars 
of the Company’s operations, and said they hoped shortly to pro- 
duce an improved burner. The report was adopted, and the dividend 
recommended was declared. 





; SAWER & PURVES 











Stove Fittings. 


STOVE BEND. 





No, 114. 


STOVE TAP. 





SAWER & PURVES, 


MANCHESTER & NOTTINGHAM. 
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The Directors of the Imperial Continental Gas Asscciation reccm- 
mend a dividend of 5 per cent. for the six months ended Dec. 31 last, 
tax free. 

The Barry Gas and Water Committee have deciced to apply to 
tte Local Government Board for sanction to korrew £1600 for new 
retort-settings. 


The Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Limited, held last 
Friday the half-yearly conference of their representatives at the War- 
rington offices—Mr. H. M. Thornton presiding. The representatives 
were entertained to a dinner in the evening. 


The report which was adopted at the third annual general meet- 
ing of Bruce Peebles and Co., Limited, last Wednesday, stated that the 
net trading profit for the year to Dec. 31, after providing for deprecia- 
tion and all necessary charges in connection with the management of 
the business, amounted to £43,142. After deducting the Directors’ and 
Managing Directors’ remuneration and the Auditors’ fees, interest on 
debentures, and income-tax, there was a balance of £36,431, to which 
had to be added £3854 brought forward—making the total amount to 
be dealt with £40,285. The Directors stated that they considered the 
position of the Company to be satisfactory. The turn-over for the 
year had again been greatly increased ; and the value of current con- 
tracts and orders in hand exceeded that of any previous year. Several 
new and valuable channels of business had been opened up; and a 
great amount of development work in connection with new types of 
machines had been carried out during the year, necessitating con- 
siderable expenditure, all of which had been charged to revenue. The 
report and balance-sheet were unanimously adopted ; and the following 
dividends were declared: On the original issue of preference shares, 
7 per cent. per annum for the half year to Dec. 31 (making 64 per 
cent. for the year), less income-tax; on the new issue of preference 
shares, 64 per cent. per annum for the period from the date of their 
issue to Dec. 31 (after taking into account the interim dividend already 
paid), less income-tax; on the ordinary shares, at the rate of 64 per 
cent. for the year ending Dec. 31, less income-tax. In addition to this, 
£3643 was placed to the preference shareholders’ special reserve fund ; 
£8091 was utilized to write off the whole of the preliminary expenses 
of the Company and one-half of the expenses in connection with the 
new issue of shares and debentures last year; and £7000 was trans- 
ferred to the general reserve account. An amount of £7271 was left 
to be carried forward. 

















It is stated that the Power Gas Corporation, Limited, have secured 
an order for a power-gas installation at the shipyard of the China 
Steam Navigation Company, at Hong Kong. This plant will be 
capable of producing 300,000 cubic feet of gas per hour, of which 75 per 
cent., after being specially cleansed, is to be used in four big ‘‘Cockerill”’ 
gas-engines, and the remaining 25 per cent. utilized in furnaces and 
other heating appliances. 

In moving the adoption of the report and balance-sheet at the 
eighth general meeting of C. & W. Walker, Limited, last Thursday, the 
Chairman (Mr. J. F. Wright) said the accounts did not show quite so 
good a result as for 1904; the profit being £1300 less. They had, in 
common with others, passed through a very troublous and trying time 
during the past twelve months. The Directors had had a year of 
exceptional worry and anxiety, The profit was very far short of what 
they would all like to see. Yet a profit of £9418, with a disposable 
surplus of £12,102, which enabled them to pay a dividend and bonus 
equal to 15 per cent. on the ordinary shares of the Company, and to 
carry forward considerably more than they did last year, was not one 
about which they could feel very dejected. Although they compared 
well with other companies, and a dividend of 15 per cent. was generally 
looked upon as a matter for rejoicing and congratulation, yet they were 
not altogether content, and would not be till they saw the profits as 
good as they were a few years ago. They had, of course, no control 
over commercial depression or slackness in trade, which brought in its 
turn fiercer competition ; and naturally the profits were bound to go 
down. But what they could do was to check all unnecessary expen- 
diture, and to see that their methods of production were all that they 
ought to be. Very considerable economies in standing charges had 
already been effected. They had put in hand the reconstruction of 
their foundry. The contracts showed a very great falling off. The 
work taken this year, however, since Feb. 1, showed a satisfactory 
increase on that taken during a similar period last year. But it was 
much too early in the year to be able to form any opinion as to how it 
might finish up. The item of fixed plant and machinery had gone up 
by £1200, on account of additions made. The report was adopted ; 
and a dividend was declared of 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares, as 
well as a bonus of 1s. per share. A resolution that £500 be given to 
the Directors as extra remuneration for their services during the year 
was carried, after some discussion. The Chairman mentioned that 
Mr. Alfred Featherstone was retiring from the post of Managing- 
Director; but he would remain on the Board. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Situations Vacant. 


Gas Manacer. Ashford (Kent) Gas Department | 
Applications by April 19. 

HiGu-PressurEe Gas LIGHTING. | Stocks and Shares. 

TRAVELLER. W. Sugg & Co, | Pinner Gas Company. 


Plant (Second Hand) Wanted. 
CONDENSERS, PURIFIERS, PUMP, AND TANK. Lockerbie 


_Gas Department. Tenders by April 4. 
FRACTIONATING STILL. No. 4577. 


LIQUIDATOR. 


No. 4579. 


Coal and Cannel. 





Plant (Second-Hand) for Sale. 
GASHOLDER AND SCRUBBER. Matlock Gas Company. 
Gas WorKS PLANT AND COMPLETE SULPHATE PLANT, 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company, | 


Gasholder. 


| Engineering Business for Disposal. 
Grahain, Morton, Limited, 


April 14. > 
| Mrip-OxrorpsuirE Gas LiGcut anb Coke Co, | Pipes, &c. 

TENDERS FOR 
BanGcor GAS DEPARTMENT. 


HexuHam GAs Company. Tenders by April ro. 
LymMM GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 18. 


CARRICK-ON-SUIR GAS COMPANY. 


Light Oil. 


{ 
| BRIDGEWATER COLLIERIES COKE WORKS, 
| April 23. 


Tenders by 


| SrockPport GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 11. 


Tenders by April 18, | Sulphuric Acid. 
CoLtne GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 21. 


| 


Tar and Liquor. 


Tenders by April 10 | CoLtNE GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 21. 


} 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘* JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer ; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- | 


TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in Advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 





All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 


WALTER KiNG, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’’ Telephone: P.O, 157la Central. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


() NEILL'S OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM, and) 
54 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 

METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS, | 

REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, | 
Telephones : 254 Oldham, and 2412 HOP, London. 

Telegrains :— 

‘* BRADDOCK, OLDHAM,” and ‘* MeTRIQUE, LONDON,” | 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL.) 


ALE & CHURCH will be pleased to 


send Quotations and Samples on application. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
— FIRE CEMENT for all Retort and Furnace 
_ work, 
PAINT for Gasholders, Purifiers, &c, 

5, CrooKkED Lane, Lonpon, E.C, 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD, 
PALMERSTON HovseE, 
OLD Broad Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


WINKELMANN’S 
‘€ "7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old | 
Broad Street, London, E.C, Volcanism London.”’ | 








FRROTHERTON & CO, LIMITED. 


Correspondence invited. 


DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


Best for GAS- WORKS. | THE First —— se Co., Ltd, 


General Manager (for England and Wales)— 
CHARLES E. FRY, LEAMINGTON, 


oot General Manager (for Scotland)— 
Offi : ial B 7 
aon: Conmmnencinl Sulldings, Lanne J. B, MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell St. GLASGOW. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


G PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER, CHAPMAN, & MESSEL, LTD. 

(with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, LTp. ) 

36, Mark Lane, Lonoon, E.C, Works: SILVERTOWN, 
Telegrams: ** HypRocHLORIC, LONDON,” 
Telephone 341, AVENUE, 


AMMON IACAL Liquor wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp,, Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM, GLAsGcow, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
AND WAKEFIELD, 








» 
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GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, Buckingham Palace. 
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H.M. Office of Works, 
Westminster. 

Officers’ Club, Aldershot. 

Royal Albert Hall, London. 

Hippodrome, Southampton. 

Pavilion Theatre, Piccadilly. 

University College Hospital, Gower Street, 
London. 


Fine Art and General Insurance Co., Old 


Bond St. (and other Branches). 
Congregational Church, Battersea 
Shoolbred and Co. 


Storey’s Gate, 


The Mansion House. 

Liberty and Co., Regent Street, London. 
Tivoli Ltd., Strand, London. 

Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 

Bow Church, London, E. 
Standard Life Assurance Co., 
London Joint Stock Bank. 
Walworth Road Chapel, London. 
Savory and Moore. 

Waring and Gillow. 


Pall Mall. 


Printed and published by Walter KING at 11, Bolt Court, Fle 

















GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, Buckingham Palace. 


H.M, Inland Revenue Office. Corporation of the City of London. The: Guildhall. 
mn. The Barracks, Hounslow. Scotland Yard. London College of Music. 
St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, London. General Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Board of Works, Whitechapel. 
Royalty Theatre, London. Haymarket Theatre. Terry’s Theatre, Strand. 
Ye Mecca Cafés (at all Branches). Lyric Theatre, Ealing. I.ondon Library, Piccadilly. 
l. London City Mission. Y.M.C.A., Regent Street, London. Barclay’s Bank, Ltd. 
Singer’s Sewing Machine Manufacturing Co. Covent Garden Hotel. London & District Bank, Ltd., Old Broad 
Baptist Church, Dalston. Sun Insurance Co., Chancery Lane, London. Street, London. 
Bass and Co. All Saints’ Church, Eltham. St. Bartholomew’s Church, Rotherhithe. 
Bryant and May. Stagg and Mantel. 
&c., &c. 


And at the HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 





Fleet Street, in the City of London.— Tuesday, April 3rd, 1906. 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS 
and ELEVATING and CONVEYING PLANT, Rossz 
Mount Irnon-WoRKES, ELLAND. 


AS TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co,, Ltp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM, GLASGow, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
AND WAKEFIELD. 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 

facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 

of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 

monia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 

Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 

has now been used for upwards of 50 Years. References 
given to Gas Companies. 


“VITERNUS” METALLIC PAINT FOR GAS- 
WORKS PLANT. 
OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 


LOWER MOSS LANE, 
MANCHESTER, 8.W. 
Telegrams: ‘* ENAMEL,”’ Nationa! Telephone 1759. 


GrASS SHADES of every description, 
for all kinds of Interior GAS LIGHTING. 
Illustrated sheets on application, 

JOHN WALSH WALSH, 

SoHo AND VESTA GuAss Works, BIRMINGHAM, 
Telegrams: ** VESTA, BIRMINGHAM,”’ 
National Telephone: No. 63. 

London Show-Room: 4, HoLBorn Circos, E.C, 


——————— 


QULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 


suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia, 
BROTHERTON AND Co., LTp., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works : BIRMINGHAM, JLEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


GAS OILS. 
EADE-KING, ROBINSON, & CO. 


Represent the Strongest Independent Re- 
fineries in America; also Petroleum Spirit for Gas 
Enrichment. 8, ExcHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, and 
11, OLD HALL STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


GASHOLDER PAINTING. 
AINTING Work for all kinds of Gas- 


Works Plant, Roofs, Bridges, &c., undertaken by 
Contract or otherwise. 
FREDERICK BoyYALL, 31, Regent’s Row, DAtsTon, N.E. 





























TEMPERLEY TRANSPORTERS 


FoR Rapid and Economical Handling 
of Coal and Coke in Gas-Works. 
Next Illustrated Advertisement will appear on April 24. 
TEMPERLEY TRANSPORTER COMPANY, 
72, BIsHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telephone: Telegrams: 
365 LONDON WALL, ‘¢ TRANSUMO.”’ 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We guarantee promptness, with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 
JOSEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING Works, 
PoLTon, 
Telegrams: SATURATORS, Botton, Telephone 0848, 


TO WATER AND GAS COMPANIES 
REQUIRING CAPITAL. 
HE Water and Gas Debenture Share 


Investment Trust, Limited, of 37, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells, are prepared to Invest £10,000 
Capital in above, and also to Underwrite Progressive 
Water and Gas Companies’ issues. 








PAR AND LIQUOR WANTED. 


Best Prices paid. 
DENT AND Co,, 


Ouse Chemical Works, SEeLBy,. 





HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
PREPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no Back Pressure, 
The Cheapest in the Market, 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide. 
READ Hotiipay AND Sons, Lrp., HupDDERSFIELD, 


AZINE—A radical Solvent and Pre- 


ventative of Naphthalene deposits, which has 
been used for many years on the Continent for the 
cleaning of Mains and Services, and is now being 
adopted in England. Itis also used for the Enrichment 
of Gas, and has an Illuminating Value of double that of 
90 per cent. Benzol. 
Supplied by C, Bourne, 120, Manor House Road, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


PATEN TS AND TRADE YWARKS 


PUBLICATIONS, ‘MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; “TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 64. ; 
SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 

MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 and 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: ** Patent London,’”’ Telephone: No, 243 Holborn, 
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ATPLICAN TS for the position of Dis 
trict Inspector in a large Suburban Gas Company, 
advertised under No, 4574, are THANKED and informed 
that the post has been FILLED UP. 


PPLICANTS to No. 4571, care of Mr. 

King, for the position of Gas Engineer in British 

Colony, are THANKED, and informed that the AP- 
POINTMENT HAS NOW BEEN MADE. 





ee ee 


1D EPRESENTATIVE wanted for Mid- 


lands and North, by Manufacturers of High- 
Pressure Gas Lighting Plant. Knowledge of Ventilating 
and Heating will be an additional recommendation. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 4579, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREFT, E.C, 


A LONDON Firm of Gas Engineers re- 
quire a TRAVELLER to travel in the Midland 
District ; also one for Manchester and N.W. of England. 
He must have a good connection among Gas Companies, 
Local Authorities, Engineers, and Architects. 

Apply, by letter, stating Age and Salary expected, to 
WILLIAM SvuGG AND Co., Ltp., Regency Street, WEst- 
MINSTER, 8S.W. 


URBAN DISTRICT OF ASHFORD (KENT). 
HE Urban District Council of Ashford 


(Kent) invite APPLICATIONS for the position 
of GAS-WORKS MANAGER. Candidates must have 
had Practical Experience as Manager or. Assistant 
Manager of a medium sized Gas-Works. Any Candidate 
canvassing members of the Council will be disqualified. 

Applications, endorsed on envelope ‘‘Gas Committee,”’ 
with copies of not more than Three recent Testimonials 
(which will not be returned), and stating Age, Ex- 
perience, and Salary required, to be addressed to and 
reach me not later than the 19th of April, 1906, 

JOHN CREERY, 
Clerk, 








11, Bank Street, 
Ashford, Kent. 


WANTED, a Fractionating Still for 


Benzol and Toluol. 
- Write, giving full Particulars, to No. 4577, care of 
Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


(jAS MAIN Pipes, Clean and Perfect, 


Second-Hand 10-inch, 8-inch, 6-inch, 5-inch. 

Large Stock, drawn from Sockets, no broken ends, 

from £3 10s. to £4 10s. delivered, according to distance. 
FIRTH BLAKELEY AND Co., Thornhill, DEwssury. 


GAS PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 


NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters. 
Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 
WORKS, Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 

J. F, BLAKELEY, Gas Engineer, Thornhill, DrEwssury. 














MATLOCK AND DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 
T ELESCOPIC Gasholder for Sale, 


43 ft. Gin. and 45 ft. diameter, each Lift 10 ft. 
deep and spiral-gnided. 

Also SCRUBBER, 3 ft. 6 in. diameter, 23 ft. 6 in. high, 
in Five Cylinders. 

The Holder and Scrubber may be seen in use at the 
Gas-Works, Matlock. 

Offers to the Secretary, Robert Hall, Esq., Gas 
Offices, Dale Road, Matlock. 
Thomas Brown, 
: Manager, 
Gas-Works, Matlock, 

March 27, 1906. 





GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Hastings and St. Leonards Gas 


Company, having transferred the Manufacture of 
Coal Gas to their new Glyne Gap Works, have for 
DISPOSAL a quantity of GAS-WORKS PLANT in 
good working order. The Plant consists principally of 
Retort-House Fittings, Roofs, &c.; also a complete 
SULPHATE PLANT. 

Inquiries are solicited by Mr. C. E. Botley, Engineer 
and General Manager, Gas Company’s Offices, Hastings, 
who will be glad to furnish specific details, 

March 2, 1906. 


BOROUGH OF LOCKERBIE. 
HE Gas Committee invite Offers for 


the supply of the following Good Second-Hand 
PLANT required by them— 

CONDENSERS, having 8-inch connections, com- 
plete with Bye-Pass, capable of dealing with 80,000 
cubic feet per day. 

Two PURIFIERS, 8 feet square, with Grids and 
Valves complete. 

One Steam Tar and Liquor PUMP, -with 2-inch or 
23-inch suction and delivery. 

One Cast-Iron Rectangular TANK, capacity of about 
1000 or 1500 gallons. 

Offers for the above, all or part, to be sent to 
Mr. David McJerrow, Town Clerk, Lockerbie, not later 
than Wednesday, the 4th of April, endorsed ‘Gas 
Plant.”’ 

Further Information, if required, may be had from 
Mr. R. W. Cowir, Gas Manager, LOCKERBIE. 


CARRICK-ON-SUIR GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
mp wo-Lirt Gasholder required, about 


30 feet diameter, 

Forms of Tender, Drawings, Specification, Terms of 
Agreement, Conditions of Contract, Quantities, and all 
Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, the 
Company’s Engineer, on payment of Half-a-Guinea. 

Tenders to be submitted on or before noon on Tues- 
day, the 10th of April, 1906. 

R. B, ANDERSON, 








5, Westminster Chambers, 
London, 8.W, 
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'BRIDGEWATER COLLIERIES COKE-WORKS. 


(THe Earb oF ELLESMERE.) 


ENDERS are invited for the Light 


OIL produced at the above Works for a period of 

Six or Twelve Months from the Ist of May, 1906, 
delivered into Contractor’s Tanks at the Bridgewater 
Colliery Siding, Wharton Hall, on the Pendleton and 
Hindley branch of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way; or at the Brackley Siding on the Little Hulton 
Mineral branch of the London and North-Western 
Railway. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘“‘Tender for Light Oil,’’ to be 
addressed to Mr. Thomas M. Brown, Bridgewater Coal 
Office, 4, Chapel Walks, Manchester, on or before the 
23rd of April, 1906. 

Manchester, March 23, 1906. 





HEXHAM GAS COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR COAL. 
[HE Directors of the above Company 
are prepared to consider TENDERS for the 
supply of 5000 to 6000 Tons of unscreened GAS COAL, 
to be delivered as directed at Hexham Station, between 
June 1, 1906, and June 30, 1907. 
Tenders to be forwarded to the undersigned not later 
than April 10, 1906. 
HERBERT LEEs, 
Engineer and Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Hexham, 
April 2, 1906. 


BANGOR CORPORATION. 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the supply of 5000 Tons of best screened GAS 
COAL, delivered free on rail, Bangor Station (L. and 
N.W. Railway), between June 1, 1906, and July 31, 1907, 
in such quantities, monthly, as required. 
The Gas Committee reserve the right to divide the 
quantity between two or more Contractors. 
The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 
Ferms of Tender may be had from the undersigned. 
Tenders must be on the prescribed Forms and ac- 
companied by Analysis, and addressed to the Chairman 
of Gas Committee, Gas Office, Bangor, N. Wales, on or 
before April 18, 1906. 





JOHN SMITH, 
Manager, 
Gas-Works, Bangor, N.W., 
March 28, 1906. 





BOROUGH OF COLNE. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 





TAR AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 


the purchase of the surplus TAR made at their 
Works during the Twelve Months ending March 31, 
1907; also for the supply of SULPHURIC ACID used 
in the Manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia during the 
same period. 

Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
undersigned. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tar,’ or “* Acid,’’ must be 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Gas- 
Works, Knotts Lane, Colne (Lanes,), and delivered not 
later than Saturday, April 21, 1906. 

FRED THORPE, 
Engineer and Manager, 

Gas-Works, Knotts Lane, 

Colne (Lancashire), 
March 30, 1906. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOCKPORT. 


TO IRONFOUNDERS. 
(THE Gas Committee are prepared to re- 


ceive TENDERS for a supply of 3-inch and 4-inch 
CAST-IRON MAINS and for IRREGULARS from 
3-inch to 8-inch. 

Specifications and Particulars can be obtained from 
the Engineer, Mr. 8S. Meunier, 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Mains,’’ must be addressed to 
the Chairman of the Gas Committee, and be delivered 
at the Town Clerk’s Office, on or before April 11 next 
ensuing. 

No Tender will be accepted without satisfactory proof 
that the firm tendering pays the Trade Union rate of 
wages and observes the Trades Union number of hours 
as are usually paid and observed in the district where 
the goods are made or produced. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 

By order, 
ROBERT Hype, 
Town Clerk. 
March 30, 1906. 





ee 


URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF LYMM. 
HE above Council are prepared to re- 


ceive TENDERS for the supply of CANNEL and 
best screened GAS COAL, to be delivered at their Gas- 
Works in Lymm, for a term of Twelve Months from 
the Ist day of July, 1906. 

The probable quantities required will be about 100 
Tons of Cannel and about 1800 Tons of Gas Coal, which 
must be freshly wrought, well screened, and free from 
Sulphurous Pyrites and other objectionable matter ; but 
the Council reserve the right of increasing or decreasing 
the quantities named. 

The person whose Tender is accepted will be re- 
quired to enter into an agreement with the Council for 
the due performance of his Contract. 

Sealed Tenders, stating price per ton delivered by 
Boat alongside the Works, to be sent to the undersigned 
on or before the 18th day of April, 1906, and endorsed 
** Coal Tender.’’ 4 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Forms of Tender are not supplied. 

Further Particulars may be had on application to the 
Gas Manager, Mr, W. L. Donaldson. 

W. MULLARD, 
Clerk, 
Council Offices, Lymm, 
Cheshire, March 30, 1906, 
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Re GRAHAM, MORTON, LIMITED, IN 
LIQUIDATION. 
Por SALE, as a running concern, the 


Engineering Business carried on by the above 
Company. The Works were built about Two Years 
ago, and are situated in the Engineering District of the 
City of Leeds. They cover an area of upwards of 
43 Acres. The area covered by the bays of the works 
is 7000 square yards. Thereis a Railway Siding con- 
nected with the Great Northern Railway running direct 
into the Works. There are Two Belliss and Morcom 
Engines and Dynamos of 150-horse power each. There 
is also a Set of large Hydraulic Pumps and Accumu- 
lators. The Hydraulic pressure is 200 pounds per 
square inch. There is a separate Dynamo Engine 
for lighting the Offices, and also sufficient Boiler power 
for driving the above Engines. Electric current is 
generated throughout the Works. There are Four 
10-ton Cranes and One 6-Ton Crane working inside the 
Works, and One 10-ton Crane working on the Gantry 
outside. 

For further Particulars and Orders to view, apply to 
the Liquidator, Mr. Ropert Hitpitcu, (Armitage and 
Norton, Chartered Accountants), at the Works, Pepper 
Road, Hunslet, LEEps. 





PINNER GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


SALE BY TENDER OF 600 “B’’ SHARES 
OF £5 EACH. 
MintuvM Price, £6 15s. per £5 SHARE. 


NOTICE is Hereby Given, that it is the 

intention of the Directors of this Company to 
SELL BY TENDER 600 “B”’ Shares of £5 each; 
being a portion of the Additional Capital authorized by 
the Pinner Gas Order, 1901. 

The Shares will be allotted to the highest bidders; 
but no Tender will be accepted at a lower price than 
£6 15s. per £5 Share. 

The Standard rate of dividend authorized for these 
Shares was 7 per cent. per annum, which was the rate 
paid last year; but the sliding-scale is now applicable, 
and the price of Gas has been reduced, and is about to 
be further reduced, and it is quite expected that a 
greater dividend will be paid for the current year, and 
a further increased dividend next year. 

No Tender will be received after Twelve o'clock noon 
on Saturday, the 14th day of April, 1906. 

Particulars and Forms of Tender can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary. 

By order, 
Wm. Wms. Box, 
Secretary. 





98, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 
London, W C., 
March 16, 1906. 





ISSUES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


MM: ALFRED RICHARDS begs to 

notify that his ISSUES by AUCTION under 
PARLIAMENTARY POWERS of STOCKS and 
SHARES in LONDON, SUBURBAN, and PROVIN- 
CIAL GAS and WATER COMPANIES take place 
PERIODICALLY at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE 
YARD, E.C. 

Terms for Issuing such Capital, and also for includ- 
ing Gas and Water Stocks and Shares belonging to 
Private Owners in these Periodical Sales, can be 
obtained on application at Mr. ALFRED RICHARDS’ 
OrFices, 18, Finspury Crrcvs, E.C. 





NOW READY, THE SECOND EDITICN OF 


GAS COMPANIES’ 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


A Practical Treatise on the Keeping of Gas 
Companies’ Accounts. 


¥ 
JOHN HENRY BREARLEY, and 
BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 


THE VOLUME CONTAINS Two WoRKS: 
1—Gas Companies’ Book-Keeping. 
2—Useful Forms for Gas Undertakings. 

Price Net: Complete, Cloth Bound, 12s, 6d. ; 
Morocco Gilt, 18s, 


LONDON: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, FLEet Srreet, E.C. 


GILBERT LIT Tk 


Conveyor and Elevator Specialists, 
Smethwichk, Birmingham. 


Make known your wants for Conveyors and Elevators 
to GILBERT LITTLE, the Pioneer Specialist; he will 
supply them. 











ARMSTRONG’S 
PATENT 


CANDLE SAFETY LAMPS. 


Are a great improvement on Oil, giving a good Light, 
requiring little or no Cleaning, and when once lighted 
no further attention is necessary. The Candles 
are made to burn 5, 7, or 9 hours. 





48, ManonestTeR STREET, Gray's Inn Roap, W.O, 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 





QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALEEITH N.B. 


[April 3, 1906. 











> 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTELL’S ESTATE "™!TED,; 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 





Manufacturers of GAs-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS§, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 
Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative 
and Furnace Work. 

SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 


LonpDON OFFICE: H, CRESSWELL & Co., 
LEADENHALL CHAMBERS, 4, ST. Mary Ax, E.C. 











THE 
‘<“BOYS” 


CALORIMETER 


for determining the calorific 
value of gases 


IS MADE BY 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, 


Makers of Scientific Apparatus, 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, WC. 














HEATHCOTE GAS COAL. 


Rich in Illuminating Power and yield of Gas 


Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
of Coke. 


Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. 


THE GRASSMOOR CO,, Lo. 


CHESTERFIELD. 


GAS LAMPS, 


REFLECTING LANTERNS, &c. 











S. SHERMAN & SON, 


WEST CENTRAL GAS LANTERN WORKS 


HEAD OFFICE: 


57, NEW COMPTON ST., W.C. 


CATALOGUE (Just Printed) on APPLICATION, 


Telephone: 4939 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 


AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 
Lonpon OFFICE: 
8:0, CANNON STREET, 


‘*Tiluminate, London.,”’ 











E.C. 


THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Gas Engineers’ Agents and Contractors for 


METERS, FIRE-CLAY GOODS, OXIDE OF IRON, AND 
ALL OTHER GAS APPARATUS. 


Inquiries Solicited, 
Telegrams: ‘*‘ DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER," 
Telephone 1806, 


MIRFIELD GAS GOAL 


UNEQUALLED. 
Sperm Value 878°85 Ibs. per Ton. 








Please apply for Prices, Analyses, and Reports, to the 


MIRFIELD (Gas COAL) COLLIERIES 
RAYVENSTHORPE, near DEWSBURY. 
LONDON: 22, Park Village East, N.W. 





The Telegraphic Address 


STAFFORDSHIRE TUBE 6O., 


‘“ UNBEATEN 
BIRMINGHAM.” 


“ROTARY” 
STATION METER. 


Efficiency 
Demonstrated. 











APPLY— 


T. G. MARSH, 


MAWSON CHAMBERS, DEANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER. 


JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large Stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order 
RETORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with 
or without planed joints, COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS, SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., re- 
quired by Gas, Water, Railway, Telegraph, 
Chemical, Colliery, and other Companies. 
NotEe.— Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, 
without Chaplets ; doing away with Bolts, Nuts, 
and Ccvers, and rendering Leakage impossible. 
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The Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST 


OF THE 


MID-OXFORDSHIRE GAS LIGHT & COKE CO. 


(LIMITED) 


(AMALGAMATION OF GAS UNDERTAKINGS), 
IS NOW OPEN. 


The Company offers for Subscription at par— 
£15,000 Five per Cent. Debenture Stock, Redeemable at Seven and a half per cent. Premium (or at £10 15s. per {10 Stock) 
in Five Years from the date of issue, or at the option of the Company upon six months’ notice. (Part of an authorized issue of £25,000.) 


2000 Five and a Half per Cent. Preference Shares of £10 each, and 
2000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each. 


Trustees for the present issue of Debenture Stock: , 


ABRAM CRESWICKE RAWLINSON, Director of the Metropolitan Bank (of England and Wales), Limited, and Chairman of the 
Chipping Norton Gas and Coke Company, Limited, The Elm, Chipping Norton. 


EDWARD PRESCOTT, late Chairman of the Woodstock Gas Light, Coke, and Coal Company, Limited, Woz2dstock, 





The Debdenture Stock will be registered and transferable in sums of not Jess than fro, and the interest thereon will be payable half-yearly 
on the 24th day of June and the 24th day of December. A full six months interest on the amount paid up on the Debenture Stock will be 
paid on the 24th day of June next. 

The present issue is for the purpose of providing the necessz ry capital to complete the purchase of several Gas undertakings ard to carry 
out cer tain improvements and enlargements, so as to bring the works and mains up-to-date, to introduce the general use of slot meters, cookers, 
and gas-stoves, and to improve the public end private lighting; also to defray the expenses of an ‘application to Parlisment in the present 
Session. 


THE MID-OXFORDSHIRE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


has been formed for the purpose of amalgamating various Gas undertakings in the Ccunty of Oxford; these works have hitherto been 
carried on as separate undertakings, but it is now proposed to consolidate them under one central local management, thereby effecting con- 
siderable economy in working expenses and establishment charges. 





Prospectuses and Application Forms can be obtained from 
THE METROPOLITAN BANK (OF ENGLAND AND WALES), LIMITED, Oxford, Chipping Norton, Charlbury, Bampton, and 
Branches, Head Office, Birmingham, and at 60, Gracechurch Street, London. 
Messrs. GILLETT & CO., Bankers, Oxford, Witney, Woodstock, and other Branches, and their London Agents— 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS & CO., 67, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Messrs. TUBB & CO., Bankers, Bicester, 


Or at the Gentral Office: 8, NEW ROAD, OXFORD;; or will be sent by post on receipt of a telegram or letter. 
H. BANYARD, Secretary (pro tem). 





Now Ready, pp. 584 & XVI. 251 Illustrations. F’Cap. Quarto, Demy 4to. Limp Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. (Post free). 
Price 18s. net (Post Free). 


en an ja. a The Flow of Gases & Proportioning Gas Mains 
with Notes as to the allowances to be made for Bends, Branch Mains, and other 


N EWBIGG N Gs HAN DBOOK Four Diagrams (with Explanatory Pamphlet) for determining at a glance the 
Disturbing Influences. 


various Problems involved in Proportioning Gas»Mains and Services to suit the 
varying conditions of Diameter, Length, Pressure, Specific Gravity, and Discharge, 
FOR GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS | By F. SOUTHWELL CRIPPS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
(DEDICATED TO SIR GEORGE LIVESEY). 











Lonpon: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








The Work has been revised throughout, and contains 40 pages of Letterpress 
and 12 Illustrations more than the last Edition. 


In almost every department additions have been made; and it is believed that 
the labour bestowed on its production will enhance the value of the book as a 
Work of Reference. ; s 


Orders may be sent through any Bookseller, or direct to the Publisher, 


WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


BOWENS' Ltd. Successors,|; CAST-IRON RETORTS 
STOURBRIDGE. AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS. 











MANUFACTURERS OF SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES. 
BEST FIRE-BRICKS; INCLINED, HORIZONTAL, and FLANGE PIPES FOR STEAM. 
SECTIONAL RETORTS; LUMPS, TILES, &c., of Sole Manufacturers of LYON’S “PATENT” GAS-MAIN SYPHONS. 


AGENTS FOR 


every description. 
ATTERTON’S PATENT APPARATUS for CHARGING RETORTS. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


GEORGE WIiL.SON, COVENTRY, 
Wet and Dry Gas Meter Manufacturer. 


PREPAYMENT METERS for Pennies, Shillings, or any other Goin. 


wesc) te es cy ___ LAMBERT BROS., WALSALL, 
es be bee |S ees 















= —_ a MANUFACTURERS OF 
———— WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS for GAS, WATER, & STEAM. 
a ——F . BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, GAS-VALVES, STEAM & WATER VALVES, TOOLS, &c., AND OF 
WARNER’S PATENT MARKET GAS STAND-PIPE. 
And Fittings & Accessories. | 0NDON: LAMBETH BRASS & IRON CO., LTD., 91 & 93, SOUTHWARK ST., S-E. 
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A.B.C. Code, 5th Edition, used. Telegrams: ‘*‘PROMEROPE, LONDON.’ Telephone No. 6600 Central. % 


A. E. PODMORE & COQ.., 


Gas Lighting Engineers and Patentees, 
HIGH POWER LIGHTING SPECIALISTS. 


PATENT. 
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DUST PROOF 
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The above Medal has lately been awarded us, after a lengthy deliberation, by the Judges at the Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition, 1905, for our Self-Intensifying Lamp, WITH DUST AND 
INSECT PROOF BURNER. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLIMATES AND ADJUSTABLE FOR ALL QUALITIES OF GASES. 











nr 


33, CHARLES STREET, Hatton Garden, LONDON, E.C. 









MILLWALL, LONDON. 


GASHOLDERS. 
STEEL TANKS. 








Circular describing 










the Jager System 
of Purification on 


application. 


GARBURETTED WATER GAS 


Maximum Efficiency Guaranteed. 
A LARGE NUMBER OF PLANTS IN OPERATION. 











Every Requirement for Gas-Works. 
(195) 
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Stands for the finest thing in 
Inverted Burners. 





The “K” The*“x%” 








Inverted Burner Inverted Burner 


is constructed gives 80 candles for 


on thoroughly scientific 3-34 feet of gas. 


principles, It is of excellent 


which means workmanship, 


simplicity, but costs only 











safety, and a ~ 2/g, including Mantle. 


high duty. It is worth 5/-. 

















MorFFat’s LTD., 155, FARRINGDON Rp., Lonpon, E.C. 
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LIMITED 


\ GAS & WATER ENGINEERS, (4 
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LONDON. 
E.C. 
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\ 
GRANTON GAS Works 
FORTHE CDINBURGH & Leith 


@ Gas COMMISSIONERS. 








jo Two STATION merens, 
EACH TO PASS 200000 CuB.F: 


PER HOUR.ERECTED AT THE @ 
es: We, 
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THE EVESON COAL & COKE CO, 


BIRMINGHAM. 











Rg DONALD & WILSON, PAISLEY, 
jx i. ENGINEERS & sae ADMIRALTY LIST. 








WARP OFFICE LIST. 
= Qa COLONIAL AGENTS. 





a -~ele) inte STRUCTURALW GAS | EXHAUSTER 3 
M.S.&C.1. PURIFIERS. nA Sb 


SPLENDID GARBONIZING RESULTS. 


The “Gas World” Analyses of the Accounts of Gas Undertakings show that the 
HIGHEST RESULTS in GAS MADE and GAS SOLD per Ton of Coal Carbonized 
were obtained at SCARBOROUGH, where improved Klonne Retort Settings, con- 
structed by us, are SOLELY in use. Many other Towns where these Settings have 
been adopted are also giving splendid results both as to Gas Made and Coke Sold. 


THOMAS VALE & SONS, Ltp., Contractors, STOURPORT. 


KLONNE SETTINGS A SPECIALITY. High-Class Work only. 
GASHOLDER TANES. BUILDINGS. 


ALDER AND MACKAY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED WET AND DRY GAS-METERS 


IN CAST-IRON AND TIN CASES OF THE HIGHEST EXCELLENCE. 


SOMETER AND 
R STEEL TANKS 


© 
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Sole Makers of Green’s Patent Underground Wet Gas-Meters for Street 
Lighting, &c., and Ogden’s Patent Spindle Tube for Wet Gas-Meters. 





eel — GREEN’S PATENT 


UNDERGROUND METER 


Has been designed to obviate that which has hitherto prevented the 
general adoption of underground Meters—namely, their serious cost, 
No box is required; and the saving thus effected as compared with 
ordinary underground Meters, where either a box or meter-pillar is 
necessary, is fully one-half. The price of one for three lights is 28s.; 
and the other sizes are correspondingly cheap. When fixed, the only 
part of the Meter exposed to view measures 64 inches by 84 inches. 
By the Indicator with which the Meter is fitted, the Inspector can at 
once discern whether water is required; but as the Meter is of the 
compensating description, water will probably need only be supplied 
ONCE A YEAR. It is advisable to fill the Meter with a non-freezing 
liquid which does not injure the fittings; and this can be supplied 
at about 1s. 8d. per gallon. 
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Prices and all Information on Application. 


NEW GRANGE WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


Central House, New Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


HIGHEST AWARDS given for our WET and DRY 
METERS at 


Exhibitions held at GLASGOW, CALCUTTA, and EDINBURGH. 
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Test your 


MAINS «ic 
MILNE'S 


Leak-Testing 
Machine. 











MADE TO THROW 


Ib. or 15 Ibs. per square inch. 





MADE BY 


James MILNE& SON 


LIMITED, 
Milton House Works, EDINBURGH .. . 


Also at LONDON, GLASGOW, and LEEDS. 





















INVERTED BURNER. 


DESIGN REGISTERED. 
Licensed under Patent No. 5769. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 





Fitted with China Deflector, Air Regulator, 
and Interchangeable Gas-Nipple. 





QUALITY AND FINISH 
COMBINED WITH CHEAPNESS. 


Gives Cae ~N Takes 
a Standard 
Light Fitting 
of 65 Man tles 
Candle and 
Power. Globes. 


S- eee Se 





STOCKED IN ALL’ FINISHES. 


Fitted with the Combination Gas Regulator and 
Dust Trap, 1&/= per doz. extra (subject). 


With Old or 
New Patent 


VERITAS 
XX Quality, | 


Duplex Mesh, Fitting. 





© ge 6 ae © aS 2 epee 6 gg S Bees: ORE © gy © tag a © Rigyescts © Rg @ 
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Special List of Incandescent Burners and 
Mantles on application. 


FALK, STADELMANN, & GO,, LTD,, 


@ %3-5-7, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C., @ 


: 74-6-8, GT. CLYDE STREET, GLASCOW. i 
Ee ee 
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JOHN BROWN & CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD, 


Proprietors of 


ALDWARKE MAIN, CAR HOUSE, & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 


ALDWARKE MAIN GAS COAL 


Analysis: 12,600 Feet of 19-Candle Gas per Ton. 
Value in Pounds of Sperm, 82(C°'20. 
VERY FREE FROM IMPURITIES. 











TELEGRAMS: “ATLAS, SHEFFIELD.” 


THE HORSELEY 00,, LTD., TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
~ GASHOLDERS € GAS PLANT, 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, TANKS, VALVES, 
PIPES, LAMP-PILLARS, RETORT-FITTINGS, Etc. 


my 











ALso ALL KInps oF IS PAA ETA ; : Worss & Heap OFFice : 
















gtr & | 
Saas a TIPTON, 
STRUCTURAL IRON AND , eh asistencia 
MY , MeN Re 
STEEL WORK oh . TTS - —— ae, i x Rr 
% 12 aes ca ~, Lonpon OFFICE : 
ms ce ps 11, VICTORIA STREET, 
BRIDGES, mS Us WESTMINSTER. 
F : ty 
ee ? % pas 
bad ‘a i A DS coennees 
ROOFS, =: nF 
Xe i 7 } S TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES : 
a 4 t: : “HORSELEY, TIPTON.” 
, PIERS, Etc. * “GALILEO, LONDON.” 





D. HULETT ¢ GO., Lr. 


55 & 56, High Holborn, 3 fr 
_ GAS SERVICE CLEANSERS. 


LAMP TORCHES. 


| ) DRY GAS-MEJER MAKERS. 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS. 


STREET LAMPS & POSTS. 














PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATiON. 
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PATENT SYSTEM oF BOILER FIRING. 
20 °/, Saving in Fuel. | Perfect Combustion—17 to 18 °/, CO. 
20 °/, more Water Evaporated per hour. in Waste Gases. 
Steady Steam Pressure. Producer Cleaned once in 24 to 48 hours. 
Fuel Employed—Coal or Coke. Applicable to all Boilers. 

INEAPENSIVE. DURABLE. SIMPLE. 








DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FROM 


R. & G. HISLOP, 13, ST. JAMES PLACE, PAISLEY. 


LONDON-87, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


SPENGER’S patens HURDLE GRID 


The very best Patent Grid on the Market for Holding Oxide Lightly, 
And Holding Oxide Lightly is the Secret of Success for Better Purification. 














No Extra Cost Can make the 






in adopting this BPH A iA F ETE ‘A. ¢ if “A id's: Sig sgl m Change from the 
system nd existing i (ERAT | ria ih ‘ ‘€ | hy ke be MK, Old to the New . 
Purifiers. Pe: kf | : Y System without any 
DAPEURTOEEGR RAN RR RES. Stoppage 
They are JA 4 Sf Ps Fi if # f f * f 8 if J x < a i & Ye = ee 
Self-Supporting, dd i / i A, iy j f Wy Vee ) Simple in 
saving the cost of ‘ha he a Wi owe ea : Construction 
ee? i FF Gita $i uk i ke 
Standards and ) i; Y bw ; ie py Bigs Ee #4 Na Pe fatale ey 6=Ss and verry easy to fix 
Bearers. We “ UY CPAUU TT TT TTT A MOWAT in Position. 
dndubs. Ai sé FrTthitd 2@ Petit ie? eet if 


The ADVANTAGES with SPENCER’S PATENT HURDLE GRID have been proved during this Winter 
at several Places, where full Sets have been used: 


1—To have passed 50 per cent. more Gas. 
2—And reduce the number of changes per Purifier one-half. 
3—Also reduce Back-Pressure 75 per cent. 


References as to above can be had on Application. 


WALTER SPENCER, GRID WORKS, ELLAND. 
THE SILICA FIRE-BRICK COMPANY, 


OUGHTIBRIDGE. 


RADIATE MORE HEAT 


BY USING 


SILGO BRICK RETORTS. 


SILCO BRICKS prevent all settling of setting. 
SILICA BRICKS for Combustion Chambers, any shape; 
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ARROL-FOULIS 


PATENT HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


CHARGING 





AND DRAWING GAS-RETORTS 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO., Ltd. Sole Makers, 
DALMARNOCK IRON-WORKS, BRIDGETON, 


GLASGOW. 





LONDON ADDRESS: 32, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


PLANS 


ARROL-FOULIS 


MAOHINES 


Are Employed at the 
following Works— 


GLASGOW 
GAS-WORKS— 
Tradeston. 
Dawsholm. 
Dalmarnock. 
GASLIGHT & COKE 
COMPANY— 


n, 
Shoreditch. 
Bromley. 

SOUTH 

METROPOLITAN 
GAS COMPANY— 
East Greenwich 
Vauxhall. 
Rotherhith 

COMMERCIAL 

GAS-WORKS— 
Wapping. 
Poplar. 

BROMLEY GAS- 
WORKS (KENT). 

EDINBURGH 

GAS-WORKS, 

LIVERPOOL 

GAS-WORKS. 
BRIGHTON 
GAS-WORKS, 











AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON 








BECKTON 


GAS-WORKS. 
THE TIME TAKEN TO DRAW AND CHARGE EACH RETORT BY THESE 


MACHINES AVERAGES 


UNDER ONE MINUTE. 


APPLICATION. 


gBROL- FOOL 


OHINES 


Are eure at the 
following Works— 


LEEDS GAS-WORKS. 
BIRMINGHAM 
GAS-WORKS. 
BRITISH GAS CO.— 
Hull. 
BOLTON 
GAS-WORKS. 
IMPERIAL 
CONTINENTAL 


GAS ASSOCIATION— 
Amsterdam. 
Vienna. 

Berlin. 


HAGUE 


CORPORATION 


METROPOLITAN 
GAS-WORKS- 


Melbourne. 
CLEVELAND 


GAS-WORKS— 
Gleveland, Ohio, 
&e., &e., &e. 








NEARLY 


SOO MACHINES 


ARE AT 
WORK OR IN COURSE 
OF CONSTRUCTION. 
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Telegraphic Address: 
t C3 


National Telephone: Nos. 54 and 2296. 


OVER 


150 


PLANTS 


brected by R. & J. D., Ltd., 
are at Work. 
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ELEVATION. 


SEtT Lt NG TANK 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANTS 


ON CONTINUOUS OR INTERMITTENT SYSTEMS. 
london Ofice: 165, GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 
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THE KEITH LIGHT, 


INTENSIFIED INCANDESCENT GAS. 

















OVER SOOO INSTALLATIONS NOW IN USE. 


KEITH’S PATENT BURNERS are made in 


various sizes up to 1000 C.p. 








MAINTAINED AT A MINIMUM COST. 





Perfect Air-inlet Adjustment. 


Patentees and Manufacturers: 


JAMES KEITH & BLACKMAN CO,, 


LTD., 
150 to 250 c p. 27,, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, EC. 








If you are wanting 


RETO rT 





Last year we supplied 


Castings and Workmanship of the best. 


write us. 
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London Representatives: JONES & YOUNGER, 98, Gt. Tower Street, E.C. 
Scotch Representative: JOHN D. GIBSON, 74, York Street, Glasgow. 





Printed and Published by Watrer Kine, at No, 11, Bout Court, Figet STREET, in the City or Lonpon—Tuesday, April 3, 1906. 
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